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THE URARTIAN-ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTION OF KELISHIN 


WARREN C. BENEDICT 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE SUMMER OF 1951 a University of 
Michigan expedition headed by Dr. George G. 
Cameron prepared rubber latex squeezes of the 
bilingual (Urartian and Assyrian) inscriptions of 
Kelishin and Topzawa.* Dr. Cameron very gra- 
ciously turned these squeezes over to me for publi- 
cation. The Topzawa inscription is in a very bad 
state of preservation. It is apparent from a pre- 
liminary study that few significant improvements 
in existing readings can be made, and further 
examination of the original will probably be neces- 
sary before the inscription can be published.* This 
paper, therefore, deals only with the Kelishin 
inscription.* 

The stele, located in the pass of Kelishin on the 
Iran-Iraq border, was visited by Schulz, who ap- 
parently copied the inscription, but his copy was 
lost (J. Baillie Frazer, Travels in Koordistan, 
Mesopotamia &c., [1840] I, 91-92; Sayce, JRAS 
1882, 386, 663-64; cf. Karl Ritter, Die Erdkunde 
im Verhdltniss zur Natur und zur Geschichte des 
Menschen [Berlin, 1822-59] Th. 9 [1840] 649-53). 
It was also visited by Rawlinson (JRGS 10 [1841] 


*Cf. New York Times, Oct. 3, 1951, p. 35. 

*Preliminary examination of the Topzawa squeezes 
does show clearly that the version proposed by Tseretheli 
(RA 44 [1950], 185-92; 45 [1951], 3-20, 195-205; 47 
[1953], 140) does not accord at all well with the read- 
able portions of the inscription. It is unfortunate that 
G. A. Melikishvili, Urartskie Klinoobraznye Nadpisi 
(Moscow, 1960) No. 264 (pp. 323-27) (= VDI 1953, 4, 
213-17) follows Tseretheli with only an occasional de- 
murrer, It is evident that the Assyrian and Urartian 
texts of the Topzawa inscription are not close transla- 
tions one of the other (despite Tseretheli’s attempt to 
make them so), so this inscription is of less value for 
clarifying the Urartian language than the Kelishin stele. 
The copy of the Urartian version of this inscription by 
Kénig (Handbuch der chaldischen Inschriften, No. 122) 
very closely parallels the visible portions of the latex 
squeeze. He has erroneously omitted e after the first 
readable sign (Se) in line 28. Nothing can be made out 
of the short sides. 

* Prof. Albrecht Goetze has read this paper in manu- 
script, and I am indebted to him for a number of sug- 
gestions. In several places readings of his differing from 
his published readings are in agreement with mine. My 
appreciation of his contributions is in no way diminished 
by the fact that in a few matters my readings and 
interpretations differ slightly from his. 


20-24) and by Khanyakov (ZDMG 8 [1854] 601- 
602). A cast of the Urartian text prepared by 
Blau was studied by Sayce (JRAS, 1882, 663-73; 
cf. 1888, 20; 1893, 32).* A better squeeze of the 
inscription was prepared by de Morgan and worked 
on by Scheil (Mission Scientifique en Perse, IV 
[1896] 266-83; RT 14 [1893] 153-60), but the 
publication was still somewhat defective and con- 
fused. The bilingual nature of the inscription was 
pointed out by Sayce (Academy No. 1109 [Aug. 
5, 1893] 115-16), who republished the inscription 
(JRAS, 1894, 691-705; 1901, 653-56).° A better 
copy resulted from the activities of Belck and 
Lehmann (VBGA [Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und 
Urgeschichte] 25 [1893] 389-400; Lehmann, 
SPAW 29 [1900] No. 17; AGGW IX, 3 [1907] 64 
fig. 42; WZKM 14 [1900] 11-12; Armenien Finst 
und Jetzt I [1910] 252-59; and especially Belck, 
Anatole I [1904]). All subsequent studies have 
been based on their copy and a cast of de Morgan’s 
squeeze : ° 


A. H. Sayce, JRAS 1906, 611-25 

C. F. Lehmann-Haupt and others, Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Chaldicarum [CICh] I (1928) 24-34 
(No. 12) and Pl. III 

Albrecht Goetze, ZA 5 (1930) 99-128 (cf. also RA 
46 [1952] 158-59) 

Erich Ebeling, AfO 6 (1930-31) 225-28 (Ass. text 
only) 

C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Klio 24 (1931) 148-63 

Johannes Friedrich, Kleinasiatische Sprachdenk- 
miler (1932) 42-46 

M. de Tseretheli, RA 30 (1933) 1-49; 32 (1935) 85 

C. F. Lehmann-Haupt and others, C/Ch IT (1935) 
132-60 


‘It appears in J. Sandalgian, Les Inscriptions Cunéi- 
formes Urartiques (1900), with slight modification, as 
No. 2*. 

5It appears in J. Sandalgian, op. cit., as Nos. 2 and 
45. 

® The stele was also visited by Minorsky (see Zapiski 
vostochnogo otdelenia russkogo arkheologicheskogo ob- 
shchestva 24 [1917], 146-58 & Tab. VI), but his publica- 
tion contributes nothing to the establishment of the text. 
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M. de Tseretheli, RA 45 (1951) 205-208; 47 
(1953) 131-40 

G. A. Melikishvili, Urartskie Klinoobraznye Nad- 
pist (Moscow, 1960), 125-31 (=VDI 1953, 
1, 302-307) (No. 19) 

F. W. Konig, Handbuch der chaldischen In- 
schriften (1955-57) No. 9 


The following abbreviations will be used in refer- 
ring to these scholars: 


B = Belck, de M = de Morgan, E = Ebeling, 
F = Friedrich, G = Goetze, K = Kénig, L-H 
= Lehmann-Haupt, M = Melikishvili, S = Sayce, 
T = Tseretheli.’ 


Because of erosion at the edges of the stele, it 
is very difficult to determine exactly where the 
lines begin and end. To judge by the best pre- 
served lines, the lines of the Assyrian text are 
about 57cm. long. The average number of signs 
per line is 13, or an average of about 4.4cm. per 
sign. The earlier lines generally contain more 
signs than the later ones: the average number of 
signs for lines 1-21 is 15, for lines 22-42 it is only 
12. A short sign such as a or S@ generally requires 
3 or 4 cm., a medium length sign like ni or % 
requires 414 to 514 em., ka requires 814 cm., while 
a long sign such as ar requires 11 cm. The lines 
of the Urartian text are a little longer, about 59 
em. The average number of signs per line is 15, 
both for the first half and for the lower half of 
the text. The average length per sign is thus about 
3.9 em. The signs are more compactly written, 
and generally there is less space between signs than 
in the Assyrian text. The space required for a or 
$4 is 3 to 3% cm., for nt or % 4 to 5 cm. (some 
ni’s occupy as little as 3 cm.), ka requires 614 cm., 
while ar requires 8 cm. As the photographs (and 
the sketch in L-H., Arm. I, 252) clearly show, the 
texts begin well up on the curved portion at the 
top of the stele (contrary to the copies of Kénig), 
therefore the first lines are somewhat shorter than 


* Since RA 47 represents Tseretheli’s revised opinion, 
reference is generally to this version and RA 30 is only 
rarely referred to, Abbreviations used for periodicals 
are those used by Orientalia and other scholarly jour- 
nals. Other abbreviations used are: Cauc.: Caucasica; 
Einf.: Johannes Friedrich, Hinfiihrung ins Urartdische 
(MVAG XXXVII, 3; Leipzig, 1933); NHI: M. de 
Tseretheli, Die neuen haldischen Inschriften Kénig 
Sardurs von Urartu (SHAW [XVIII] 1927/28, 5); 
Arm.: C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien EHinst und Jetzt 
(3 pts., Berlin, 1910-31). 
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later ones. However the signs are also smaller, s 
these lines contain as many signs as longer lines 
further down on the stele. 

Lines of the Assyrian text are 3 to 3.2 cm. high, 
a vertical wedge is 2.3 cm. long. The first few lines 
are narrower, about 2.7 cm., with verticals about 
2 cm. long. In the Urartian text, lines vary from 
3.5 to 3.9 cm. in height, with vertical wedges 2.2 
to 2.8 em. long. The Urartian text contains one 
line less than the Assyrian. 

Restoring of damaged portions is complicated by 
the considerable variation in size and spacing of 
signs in different places in the inscription. For 
example, in the Assyrian version, Phal-di-e in line 
21 occupies 14 cm.; in 40, 17.5 cm.; in 28 it takes 
about 25 cm. 

Subsequent to the visit of Minorsky the stele 
suffered considerable damage, apparently from 
bullets. Most of the damage is on the Assyrian 
(northwest) side. The scars obliterate a number 
of signs visible to earlier copyists. Apparently no 
additional damage occurred between 1935 (when 
a photograph of the Assyrian text, of which I have 
a copy, was taken by C. Rigter) and 1951 (when 
Dr. Cameron’s party visited the stele). In the 
transliteration, the portions which have suffered 
such damage are indicated by double brackets: 
[[ ]] or *' 11, where the type of bracket used 
indicates the present condition of the enclosed 
signs. 

The transliteration used follows for syllabic 
signs W. von Soden, Das Akkadische Syllabar 
(AnO 27, 1948) and for logograms René Labat, 
Manuel d’Epigraphie Akkadienne (Paris, 1948, 
1952), with a few exceptions in the transliteration 
of Urartian.® The diacritic under will be 
omitted, and y will be used as the first element of 
ia (which von Soden transliterates simply as ‘) 
and as the middle element of aia (which von 
Soden transliterates aiia). The sign “sar; 4 
(NINNI,), occurring only in the name of Sarduri, 
is always preceded in Urartian texts by the ? sign. 
The value sar, should be assigned to the combina- 


8The conventions of transliteration used here are 
those adopted in and discussed on pp. 11-15 of my 
University of Michigan dissertation, Urartian Phonology 
and Morphology (1958), hereafter referred to as UPN; 
abstract published in Dissertation Abstracts xIx 
(1959) p. 1372. The thesis itself may be obtained from 
University Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, where 
its registration number is 58-7681. 
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tin DNINNI,, since the combination alternates 
in some Urartian texts with sar. The value sars, 
which von Soden (op. cit. No. 62) assigns to 
NINNI, alone, will be used to transliterate the 
combination PNINNI,. The value dur, is assigned 
to the BAD sign by von Soden (op. cit. No. 114) 
as occurring in Neo-Assyrian and Urartian, citing 
as example, “™““Sar,-dur, CICh. Nr. 1-3 u.6.” 
As far as Urartian is concerned, the sign occurs 
only in forms of the name of Sarduri. The fuller 
syllabic writing is ‘sars-du-ri(-) or -du-i-ri-. 
Therefore in Urartian (and presumably also in 
the corresponding Assyrian) BAD must be as- 
signed the syllabic value duri rather than durs. 
References to readings proposed by other scholars 
are generally altered to the transliteration used 
in this paper in order to minimize confusion. 
Some scholars will disagree with some of the trans- 
literations used here, taken from the references 
cited. For example, many Sumerologists will 
object to BUZUR, BUZOR, etc. However, the 


purpose of such transliteration is solely to indi- 
cate unequivocally what cuneiform sign stands in 
the original. When each scholar uses translitera- 
tions of his own devising, the reader is frequently 


in doubt or in error in interpreting the translitera- 
tion. I have therefore preferred to accept standard 
lists available to all rather than quibble over how a 
Sumerian would have rendered the equivalent idea, 
which is, after all, irrelevant in an Urartian or 
Assyrian text. 

Determinatives are regularly indicated by the 
Sumerian value of the sign raised above the line. 
Exceptions are the symbols P for DINGIR and ! for 
the single vertical wedge preceding the names of 
men. In Urartian (and probably also in Assyrian) 
many signs traditionally read as determinatives 
actually seem to have had spoken realization. This 
appears quite clearly in such pairs as URVardini 
URU (line 33) and URU ardini (line 23).° 
Therefore transliterations of URU and KUR in 
the Urartian text are treated as logograms, unless 


*Urartian word order permits a modifier to either 
Precede or follow the modified. The phrases cited can 
be roughly paraphrased as “ Ardini-town” and “the 
town (of) Ardini.” The word ardini, however, in such 
4 construction is not genitive, but stands in the case 
indicated by the context (e.g. URU ardinidi). When 
Preceding the proper name, URU never shows an ending; 
if it follows the name, it occasionally has a phonetic 
complement. There is no occurrence of URU with com- 
plement in the Kelishin inscription. 
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the word is repeated after the proper name, when 
the sign preceding the name is treated as a deter- 
minative. The traditional practice is followed in 
the Assyrian text. 

References to Urartian texts other than Kelishin 
are by inscription number and line number in 
Kénig’s Handbuch (not by his arbitrarily assigned 
paragraph numbers). 

This inscription is of prime importance for the 
interpretation of Urartian, since it is the only 
usable bilingual. It has therefore frequently been 
cited as evidence, without adequate consideration 
for the degree of uncertainty in the readings and 
restorations. The purpose of this paper is solely to 
indicate as fully as possible to what extent read- 
ings of the text are reliable and within what limits 
alternative readings or restorations are legitimate. 
This aim, unfortunately, results in a paper not 
easy to read—it is primarily intended for refer- 
ence, to make available to scholars as fully as 
possible what can be gleaned from squeezes which 
are of better quality than those previously avail- 
able. This aim also results in a transcription 
extremely broken up by brackets of various kinds, 
but this can hardly be avoided without loss of 
accuracy. Since the variations from previously 
published texts involve, for the most part, only the 
beginnings and ends of the lines, there seems no 
point in adding another complete hand copy of the 
texts to the already existing ones. In any case, 
copies are almost always inadequate, especially for 
badly damaged texts, since the inscription itself 
(and therefore the squeeze) is three-dimensional, 
and the variations in depth cannot be indicated 
adequately on a two-dimensional copy. 

Since the interpretation of the Urartian depends 
to a considerable extent on that of the Assyrian, 
the better known language, it has seemed advisable 
to translate the two texts separately, rather than 
attempting to unite the translations. This method 
also makes clearer the points at which the texts 
seem to differ slightly. The concern of this paper 
is the clarification of the text of the inscription, 
not an analysis of it. The translations are pro- 
vided chiefly as a convenience. To clarify the 
translations, a few notes on grammar and meaning 
appear in this paper, but these are incidental to 
the main purpose. In any case, fuller treatment 
of grammatical points of the Urartian would in 
many respects duplicate the discussions in UPM 
and make the paper much longer than its already 
considerable length. 
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ASSYRIAN VERSION 


[ki-i ina] ‘pa-an! Phal-di-e ana URUmu-sa-s[ir illik(DU)-t-ni] 

(4i8]-"pu-a!-i-ni apil(A) !sar,’-duri Sarru(BUZUR) raba(GAL-%) Sarru(BUZCR)' [dan-nu 
Sar, kidsati(SU0)] 

[Sar, KUR]a!-i-ri Sakin(GAR) URUtu-us-pa-an ‘URU!' [0?] 

['me]-'nu'-a mar(DUMU) 1is-pu-t-i-n[i] par-r[ak-ku] 

fus]-tu-'bu! ana Phal-di-e ‘ina! muhhi(UGU) har[rani](G1[R-ni]) 

fe ?-li?]-‘i-nu’ issakan(GAR-an) tup-pu ina pan(IGI) par-‘rak'-[ki] 

[1i8]-pu-a-i-ni apil(A) !sar,-[duri] 

[na-Si] be-le damqiite(SIG;. MES) bi-bu ‘damqu(SIG;)' na-[8i] 

[URI]. "GAL. MES-ni! 84 eri(URUDU) na-8i diqar(UDUL) eri(URUDU) na-si [x x?] 
[na-Si] [[bi]]-bu ma-a-du-ti tu-ru issakan(GAR-an) ina 'mi?'-[hir?] 

[babani(KA.MES)] ‘$4? Dhal-di-'fe!” [[i]]-'ti?’-din ana Phal-'di!-[e] 

[bali(EN)] ‘ana’ pu-ut baliti(TI.LA)-84 n{[a-8i 1]] "LIM? 1(!) "ME! 12 alpé(GU,.[MES)]) 
[9 LIM] [1 ME 20 uris’a("UDU.MAS.A?.MES) ‘immer@(UDU.NIM[TA.MEJ]S "pal-dé-r[u 
10 L]IM 2 LIM 4 M[E 80] 

furise(UDU]. MAS) rabite(GAL'. MES) e-qu-te ki-[[i]] ‘ina’ pa-an Phal-d[i-e] 

fana URU)mu-'sal-sir illik(DU)-an-ni "i8'-pu-a-i-ni ‘apil(A) I'sar;-d[uri] 

[Sarru(BUZUR) raba(GAL]-a) ‘Sarru(BUZOR) dan'-nu ‘Sar,’ kissati(SU) 

fsar, KURna-j!-ri Sakin(GAR) URUtu-'us-pa!-[an URU] 

fina ?] ‘te ?!-ni-[e?]-ni Phal-'di'-e an-ni-a [ékallu?(£.GAL?)] 

[x x S]i? ‘an’-na-te-ma amate(INIM.MES) ‘ina’ muhhi(UGU) harrani(GIR-'ni') 

fina pa]-fan’ babani(KA.MES) 84 Phal-di-e k[{a?-na ?] 

[Sak]-na-te ‘ina URUImu-sa-sir iktu(TA) lib-bi babani(KA.[MES)) 

[4] 'hal-di-e bi-bu ki-i pa-8-'ri na&ii ?(fL)-[a]) 


fana URU}mu-'sa!-sir il-lik-a-ni-[ni] 

[ti]8-pu-t-i-ni ‘apil(A) ™sar;-[duri] 

[']'me-nu-a! mar(DUMU) "is-‘pu-a'-[i-ni] 

[a-na] e-qu-te t-sa-li-ku bi-'bu 84 P"{[hal]]-[di-e] 

fiq-ti-bi]-"G@ ma'-a $4 bi-bu i&tu(TA) lib-bi ba[bani](K[A.MES]) 
[84] “PMhal-di-e [[inis8]]a{ni](([1L]]--[ni]) 

(a]-[[qi]]-li-li si?i-8a [[Sam]]-mu me-ni-m[e-ni] 

[i-t]a-mar ki-i inisSini({L-''-[ni]) 


. [Sim ?-mJu? t-pa-za-ar [fina tak ?}]-[li]-'te’ [x?] 
. [x x d]i-nu &4 ina lib-bi ali(URU) U8" 'mu-sa!-[sir] 
. [Sam ?]-'mu?? i-si-me ki-i bi-[bu] 


fistu(TA)] lib-'"bi babani(KA.[MES]) 84 [[Pbal]]-dfi-e] 
[x i]-n[[i-i8]]-'Sa'-ni S[4m]-mu [[i-ta]]-ma[r] 

[Phal-di]-fe! [[zer(NUMUN)]]-84 ina muhhi(UGU) qaqqari(KI) ‘lu'-[la? 4? x] 
[tup-pu] an-ni-tu i-da-a’-ip-'1'-[ni] 

fistu(TA)] ‘lib'-bi ‘mas!-ka-'ni an'-ni-[i] 

[$4 i-hap]-pu-ti-ni ‘$4 a!-na me-ni-me-ni i-qa-'bi'-[t-ni] 

[ma-a] ‘a-lik hi'-pi ‘Phal'!-di-e P[adad ?(ISKUR)] 

[Psamak ?(UTU)] ilani(DINGIR.MES-ni) 8 URU mu-'sa!-[sir] 
[zer(NUMUN)-8a] ina muhhi(UGU) ‘qaqqari(KI-ri) x x x! 
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NOTES ON THE ASSYRIAN TEXT 


1. At the beginning of the line the pa sign 
begins 14.3 cm. from the center of the inscription ; 
ki would then begin about 22.5 cm. from the 
center. This line is very tightly spaced through- 
out. Toward the end of the line, sir ends about 
14 cm. from the center. If the line is symmetrical, 
this leaves about 8.5 cm. to be restored. The signs 
proposed should average over 2.5 cm. each (ni and 
DU about that length, % somewhat longer). The 
restoration DU-zi-ni-ni (as proposed by K) would 
require that the signs run over onto the curved 
edge of the stele. DU-2-ni better suits the spac- 
ing, although it is less satisfactory grammatically. 
The restorations at the beginning and end of the 
line are based on 22-23. 


2. This line begins 23.5 to 24 cm. from the 
center. The upper wedge of the ni has a distinct 
slant not found in other occurrences of the sign 
in this text. The first Sarru in this line is written 
BUZUR rather than the usual BUZOR. Of the 
second garru only one winkelhaken is visible; 
spacing suggests it is probably the second one of 
BUZUR rather than being BUZUR again. The 
use of the single winkelhaken in the first case is 
quite likely an engraver’s error. The visible 
winkelhaken of ‘BUZOUR!' stands 13.5 cm. from 
the center. If the line is symmetrical, this leaves 
about 10 em. to be restored, space for four signs 
(the whole line is very tightly spaced). The resto- 
ration at the end of the line is based on 16. 


3. Restoration at the beginning of the line fol- 
lows 16. This line begins about 26.5 to 27 cm. 
from the center. The end of the line is more 
widely spaced than the beginning, but even so a 
restoration of some sort at the end of the line 
seems called for, since the second URU ends about 
18.7 cm. from the center. Probable traces of a 
winkelhaken lend some support to restoring w, but 
even this hardly fills the space. In the parallel 
passage at the end of 24 there is no room to 
restore 7. 


4. This line is widely spaced and is only a 
little shorter than later lines—its length is prob- 
ably about 56 cm. The 35 cm. of clear signs are 
occupied by 9 signs, an average of 3.9 cm. per 
sign. The restoration at the beginning (!me-nu-a, 
cf. 25) can hardly be otherwise. This consists of 
short signs, whose average length would be con- 
siderably less than 3.9 cm. The visible a begins 
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about 18.2 cm. from the center, the traces of nu 
about 22 cm. from the center. The remainder of 
the restoration should require not more than 6 cm. 
At the end of the line, pdr ends 16.5 cm. from the 
center, leaving about 11.5 cm. to be filled, easily 
space for two long signs. A winkelhaken begin- 
ning the sign after pdr is clearly visible; the sign 
is probably the same as that at the end of 6, and 
the restoration -ruk-ku seems most likely (in ac- 
cordance with the discussion under 6) and fits the 
spacing. In a personal communication, Prof. 
Goetze informs me that he read both pdr and rak 
as certain and also saw a winkelhaken beginning 
the next sign. 

5. The fu sign is clear, beginning 21 cm. from 
the center. Traces preceding this are suitable for 
us, beginning about 28 cm. from the center, 
making this line about the same length as 4. The 
signs in this line are widely spaced. The restora- 
tions of the beginning of the line which have been 
proposed are: 


S uS-tu-bu 
(in note: Si-tu-bu) 

CICh No. 12 ni -it-tu-pu 

G, F iz -zu-ku-pu 


L-H sugg. (CICh No. 12), T. M _ ir -si-ip-pu 
E, CICh 134, K ir-te -si-ip-pu 
von Soden, GGA 198 (1936) 67 [im-hu]-su bi-bu 


B indicates only [ ]-tu-pu; de M, -tu-'wS?-pa?'. 
The visible wedges and spacing rule out all except 
those proposed by S and definitely favor ws-tu-bu. 
The vocalization is somewhat odd for an S-form of 
tabu, but there seems to be no other interpretation 
which will fit the traces. 

The area following Phaldie is quite confused ; 
the reading ina is based primarily on context. 

The restoration of muhhi(UGU)-[s%] at the end 
of the line, accepted by most scholars, is not satis- 
factory. The UGU sign ends 20 cm. from the 
center, leaving about 8 cm. after it. Furthermore, 
the signs immediately preceding UGU are rather 
crowded ; if only §% appeared at the end of the line, 
these signs would certainly be more spread out, 
rather than leaving so much space at the end. The 
final vertical of muhhi seems to be closely followed 
by two heads of horizontal wedges. This would 
seem to support the restoration harrani(GIR) pro- 
posed by T (cf. 18). The traces of this sign seem 
to end 25 cm. from the center; thus there is room 
for a complement -ni. K’s suggested -S% wtakan 
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(GAR-an) does not suit the traces, nor does ina 
ka-pi [3d §]adé? proposed by von Soden (GGA 198 
[1936] 67. 

6. The visible portion of this line is 38.5 em. 
and contains 9 signs, giving an average of 4.3 cm. 
per sign, not quite as widely spaced as the two 
preceding lines. The first visible sign (i) begins 
21 cm. from the center. So there is about 7.5 cm. 
for the preceding signs, which would be barely 
adequate for two signs only. No traces are visible 
to assist in restoring the lacking signs. an-ni-i-nu, 
as proposed by F, E, and G, assumes a first person 
form, which seems inappropriate. The sur-gi-i-nu 
suggested by K (after the istakan he restores in 5) 
does not seem likely. The e-li-i-nu proposed by 
T (to modify his restored harrani) is rather tight 
in the space available, but seems as good a guess 
as any. [id]-di-nu, read by von Soden (GGA 198 
[1936] 67), does not seem to fit the context or 
traces very well. 

Toward the end of the line, pdr ends about 16.5 
em. from the center, leaving about 12 cm. to be 
restored, space for 2 or 3 signs. Clear traces of a 
winkelhaken appear 18.3 cm. from the center, fol- 
lowed by traces of two horizontal or slanting 


wedges : Moy? ; 


same. This sign is presumably the same one which 
appears, even less distinctly, at the end of the 
visible portion of 4. A number of restorations 
have beeen proposed : 


B and K show virtually the 


Line 4 Line 6 

S mas-ka-bi $4 mas-ka-bi 
CICh No. 12 mas-k[i-nu ab-ni] mas-ki-nu 
G mas/z-ka ?-pu mas/z-ki-pi 
E, CICh 134, 

L-H par-rak-ku par-ra-ki 
F bar(mas)-x-[MU’,] bar(mas)-x-[ ] 
T (RA 30), M mas-sak-ku mas-sak-ki 
von Soden, GGA 

198 (1936) 67% mas-k[i-ni?] --- 
T (RA 47) mas-sa-a-ku mas-sa-a-ki 


K characterizes the reading pdr-rak-ku/i as “ die 
einzig mégliche.” The location of the wedges of 
“rak” with respect to one another is considerably 
different from that shown in CICh xiii Nr. 117: 


xo as Sal, rak. The reading rak seems most 


likely, with the assumption that a sign of the 








Urartian type (though with some exaggeration of 
the first wedge) has been used instead of the late 
Assyrian type which would be expected here ; com- 
pare the use of an Urartian type na sign in line 9, 
The position of the rak indicates fairly wide spac- 
ing at the end of the line, so the restoration of ki 
after it would seem to be adequate to fill the space, 
but no traces of the ki remain. This manner of 
spelling parakku is, however, unusual. 


%. The restorations at the beginning and end of 
the line can hardly be questioned, even though the 
phrase is similarly damaged in lines 2 and 24, 
There are bare traces of the last sign which are 
compatible with duri. 


8. There is space at the beginning of the line 
for two signs before be (about 9.5 cm.). Apparent 
traces of a single horizontal wedge support the 
restoration of si. The visible na at the end of line 
8 and the na-si in 9 suggest the restoration of na-ii 
at both ends of line 8, corresponding to the repeti- 
tion of nahuni in the Ur. version. 

The signs BI. BU in this line, as in lines 10, 21, 
26, 27, and 33, have been read bi-bu, taken as a 
variant writing for bibbu ‘ram’ by CICh, G, E. 
K translates it “Herde.” This interpretation 
seems very unlikely in the context (cf. F, AfO 1% 
[1956] 367-68). The possibility of reading the 
signs kds-pu ‘silver’ was pointed out by E (CICh 
26 n. 14), but this reading has been rejected by 
all editors except T (see his note 3, RA 47 [1953] 
138). T’s argument in support of this reading is 
not very convincing (his statement “mais bibbu 
n’est pas bi-bu” seems a little naive; cf. e. g. iqabi 
for igabbi in 39). “Silver” is regularly written, 
in Ur. as in Ass., with the logogram KU. BAB- 
BAR. BI.BU occurs also in an Ur. text (K 104: 
25, see Beran, Ist. Mitt. 7 [1956]) as some sort of 
valuable booty in addition to KU.BABBAR, s0 
the reading kds-pu is hardly likely. The Ur. 
equivalent is nir(i)bi (cf. CICh 144-46 and K 
103 1:38, 104:20). S (JRAS 1894, 701 n. 1; 
cf. JRAS 1906, 61) considered bibu to mean the 
small door in the larger gate, but this guess seems 
no better than “ram” in the context. From the 
text we learn that the bibu comes in various quali- 
ties. Evidently the word is indistinctive as t0 
number, since it occurs with both singular and 
plural adjectives. It is apparently something 
which will be left at the “gates of Haldi” as a0 
offering, which would be of sufficient value t0 
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tempt thieves or looters, and which could be car- 
ried off, hidden, or destroyed. Apparently after 
being dedicated it became specifically a/the bibu 
of Haldi. It may or may not be significant that 
“fine bibu” (material unspecified) is included in 
the midst of a list of otherwise metal objects. 
Also, it alone of the series does not have the verb 
(nasi) repeated before it. It is apparently not the 
same as the inscription or stele, not only from its 
context, but from the fact that the corresponding 
Ur. niribi is not a usual Ur. word for stele or 
inscription. The bibu/niribi is, however, the most 
important part of the offerings, since the curse 
formula is directed specifically against anyone who 
harms it. The context strongly suggests that it 
means some sort of statue or figure, perhaps a 
guardian of the gate. 

By common consent, the reading be-le ‘arms’ 
is preferred to til-le ‘shields?.’? The signs BE. 
LI(. MES) occur in Ur. (K 8:5, 10; 10:7, 41; 
103A:9) and have been interpreted as a logogram 
meaning “weapons,” though Sayce (JRAS 1906, 
618-19) thought it meant “shields,” which are 
known to have been commonly dedicated to gods 
in Urartu and Musasir, as elsewhere in the ancient 
Near East. (See note 6 to K No. 8.) This inter- 
pretation seems rather dubious. If Urartian 
wanted a logogram for “weapon,” surely GIS. 
TUKUL would have been used rather than such 
an uncommon term as belé, whose meaning is 
somewhat uncertain even in Ass. (cf. F, AfO 17 
[1956] 367). 

9. A bullet scar cuts off the lower part of the 
first otherwise legible signs in this line. What 
remains and the traces preceding seem to favor 
the restoration URI.GAL.MES. The visible 
wedges are quite incompatible with T’s proposed 
DUG.PA.MES. The signs are very tightly writ- 
ten. MES begins 10 cm. from the beginning of 
the line. The traces of the preceding sign, be- 
ginning 7.2 cm. from the beginning, cannot be 
those of a, as shown by B, CICh No. 12, F, and G. 
The traces seem to be those of GAL. URI, being 
a long sign, could easily occupy the available 7.2 
em. Certainly there is no room to insert v. K’s 
copy quite accurately shows the positions of the 
signs, 

The sign after MES is not completely clear, but 
it is almost certainly ni, not e (despite K: “GAL. 
MES-e ist recht gut zu erkennen” as also CJCh 
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134, E). mt was read by de M and by B (followed 
by CICh No. 12, F, T). The sign is omitted by G. 
What looks on the photograph like the final double 
vertical of e is actually part of §4. This is clear 
on the squeeze because of a blank space preceding 


The first na is 


written in the Ur. fashion rather than the form 
used elsewhere in this text. The second na is of 
the usual type. 

There seems no way of restoring the two short 
signs or one long one lost at the end of the line. 
The space is about 5 cm. The sign after $i seems 
to begin with a winkelhaken. The corresponding 
Ur. is also lost. 


10. na-si is restored at the beginning of the 
line on the basis of context and the probable read- 
ing of the Ur. (cf. note to 8 above). The bi of 
bi-bu, visible to previous copyists, has been now 
effaced by a bullet scar. The signs after du are 
clearly ti tu, not ga-at as read by T. 


turu is translated “again” by G and K; §S con- 
sidered it to be an adjective “strong” (see G 109, 
E 227%). The meaning “again” for tura is well 
attested in Neo-Assyrian, but in the context a 
noun seems to be required. Perhaps it refers to 
the enclosure or shelter for the animals being 
dedicated (cf. Bezold, Glossar, 290b: “tiru Ab- 
schluss, Verschluss (? eines Tores ba@bi).” The 
Ur. equivalent is evidently adani, which also seems 
best taken as a noun. See note to Ur. 11. 


At the end of the line there are traces of the 
sign after ina. These traces can be read mi. The 
sign seems to begin with a winkelhaken, and two 
pairs of wedge heads follow. The lower pair of 
wedge heads seem a little high, but not excessively 
so. The obvious restoration, mi-hir, does seem a 
little crowded in the space (“mi” begins about 
8 cm. from the margin), and the considerable 
space between ina and the next sign indicates there 
was plenty of space for what appeared. The pa-an 
proposed by T is not compatible with what is 
visible, though it is what would be expected 
(cf. 9). 

11. The restoration of KA at the beginning of 
the line seems certain from the Ur. and by com- 
parison with 19. The following MES, read as 


it. The squeeze shows: by 


clear by previous copyists (except de M: Se(?)), is 
no longer legible. The three signs occupy about 
11 cm. 


366 


Unfortunately a bullet scar has destroyed the 
sign immediately following e and damaged the two 


adjacent signs. B’s copy shows: 4 Ne Te Xk 


while K’s copy shows: oe »<Yr< 474 . De M 
read i-si-hu (RT 14), i-si-hu (Miss. Scient.). The 
following readings have been proposed: 


B, CICh No. 12 i-nam-din 
G i-it -ti -din 
CICh 134, E, F, K, M i -ti -din 
T i -ta -din 


G’s reading seems ruled out on the basis of spacing. 
On the squeeze the final sign of this group is clear 
and is din. The area just preceding seems to be 
somewhat flawed; the flaws rather resemble the 
sign as drawn by B but are not in line as would 
be expected if they were parts of a sign. nam 
would create an unexpected form (a present in a 
series of past verbs). ta does not suit the traces 
at all. The reading ¢i seems to fit the visible 


wedges, though they are quite poorly made and 
badly located, and the ti is very close to the din. 


After restoring the sign which seems called for 
at the end of the line there is no room to restore 
béli(EN) here, since the di ends only 3.7 cm. from 
the margin. 


12. The restoration of béli(EN) ana at the be- 
ginning of the line seems probable in view of the 
legible portion of the corresponding Ur. and the 
customary phraseology, though little specific evi- 
dence for it can be offered. The head of a vertical 
wedge, corresponding to ana, is visible on the 
squeeze. Spacing limitations require both béli and 
ana to be written logographically, as only 5.5 cm. 
are available. The next signs are clearly BU UD 
TI LA SG. These signs are probably to be read 
pu-ut baldti-si; ana pu-ut is presumably to be 
taken as a preposition meaning ‘for.’ T has pro- 
posed reading the same signs arak(GID) ami(U,) 
balati-i% ‘the length of the days of his life.’ The 
Ass. version is generally almost word-for-word 
equivalent to the Ur., and the Ur. seems to parallel 
the former reading rather than the latter. 

The vertical wedge before ME is oddly cut, 
giving it the appearance of having two hastae. 
The Ur. however leaves no doubt as to the figure 


intended. 
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The restoration at the end of the line can hardly 
be doubted; it exactly suits the space available; 
GU, ends about 5.5 cm. from the margin. 

13. This entire line is badly eroded and is com. 
pactly written. The restoration of 9 LIM at the 
beginning of the line is based on the Ur. and traces 
on the squeeze: the winkelhaken is fairly clear, 
The figure seems to be clearly 9,120, despite the 
Ur., which has clearly 9,020. The signs for uwrisé 
are considerably deteriorated. The traces of UDU 
and MES are fairly clear; the traces between seem 
to favor reading UDU.MAS.A.MES, though the 
first wedge of A is hardly detectable and there is 
very little room for it. The lower part of the 
second element of A is unusual; the sign could be 
SIG. The Ass. word to be read for this complex 
logogram is also uncertain. wurisu is usually 
equivalent to MAS. A frequent translation is 
‘kid,’ but this seems inappropriate in view of the 
reference in 14 to large ones. 

The end of NITA and the beginning of MES, 
clear to previous copyists, are now effaced by a 
bullet scar. 

The restoration of the figure at the end of the 
line follows what was visible to previous copyists 
and the probable reading of the Ur. 

14. Traces and general context make the resto- 
rations proposed virtually certain, despite the con- 
siderable erosion of the whole line. The end of ki 
and all of i, clear to previous copyists, are now 
effaced by a bullet scar. 

equte ‘consecration(?)’ is evidently connected 
with eqi (cf. Landsberger, Kult. Kal. 141; 
Poebel, Studies, 194n.; CAD 4, 254a). The word 
occurs again in 26. 

15. This line also is badly eroded. The restora- 
tion at the beginning of the line seems to be 
obviously called for. In a personal communica- 
tion, Prof. Goetze advises that the uprights of 
URU were visible to him, but no visible traces 
remain on the present squeeze. Spacing exigencies 
require ana to have been written logographically 
rather than syllabically, since mu begins only 6.5 
cm. from the margin. Bare traces, spacing, and 
comparison with 2 and 7 dictate the restoration 
of the last sign. 

16. Restoration at the beginning of the line is 
indicated by context and the usual form of titulary 
(cf. lines 2-3). The restoration of the end of the 
line follows 3. 
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17. At the beginning of the line, detectable on 


the squeeze is: MYR. hi » ® x00 the 


last three of these signs as ni-ts-ni, de M read 
ni-pa-ni; apparently both saw a vertical in the 
middle sign of which I see no trace. The five 
signs occupy about 16.5 cm. The following read- 
ings have been suggested : 


S ana pa?-ni-pa ?-ni 
CICh No. 12 an-ni- e -ni 
G, F, K ina te-ni- e -ni 
CICh 134, E ina an-ni ki -ni 
G (JAOS 55, 298), Mina da?-ni- e -ni 
T i-na ni-bit 


The visible traces of the second sign are not in- 
compatible with te, but they are very indistinct, 
and would be equally compatible with na; it can 
hardly be da or an, and the “horizontal” seems 
rather low for pa and seems to be slanted. The 
sign begins about 2.5 cm. from the margin, which 
barely leaves room for ina and completely rules 
out 7. ana would fit better. ima seems more ap- 
propriate, but it would have to be shorter than 
usual to fit into the space. Nothing can be made 
of the space between the two nt’s. The restoration 
ina te-ni/e-e-nt is pure conjecture and does not 
seem very likely (on the root enénu see CAD 4, 
162 ff.). The other readings which have been pro- 
posed seem to be ruled out by the traces. The 
meaning of the corresponding Ur. is somewhat 
uncertain, but it probably means something like 
“through the favor.” 

The traces at the end of the line are indistinct 
and confusing. The sign after % apparently begins 
with two horizontal wedges; however the lower of 
the two is about in the middle of the line (it is 
much higher than the lower of the two wedges 
beginning 2), but there does not seem to be another 
horizontal below it. These two horizontals are 
perhaps followed by a single broader horizontal 
wedge. After % there is a space of about 8 cm., 
room for two large or three small signs, but the 
traces seem definitely to be those of two signs only. 
The only restorations which have been proposed 
are parakku (by E) and ékallu (by T). The 
restoration ékallu(&.GAL) is barely possible in 
view of the traces and spacing but must remain 
pure conjecture until the meaning of the corre- 
sponding Ur. burganani is established (cf. G, Za 
5, 112-13; T, RA 47, 139). 


18. The first detectable wedges in this line are 


y. i.e. probably either me or the end of & or 


GAL. There is a space ahead of this of about 
6 cm., enough for two signs. There is not enough 
information to hazard a guess as to what stood at 
the beginning of this line. The context would 
seem to call for a verb form meaning something 
like “he made.” The area following is confused. 
All previous copyists have seen an, and I cannot 
dispute this reading. The restoration of ni at the 
end of the line seems indicated, as one sign is 
needed to complete the line. 


19. About 7 cm., space for two signs, precede 
the first legible sign, an. Context suggests restor- 
ing ia pa-an, but this is only a guess (cf. 22, 
contrast 10-11). The traces and spacing are not 
compatible with G’s proposed ina mi-hir. There 
is not space for syllabic i-na as proposed by T. 

At the end of the line after the legible e are 
traces apparently of three horizontal wedges and 
a vertical; the upper one of the pair of horizontal 
wedges might be the head of a vertical, but this 


seems less likely: p>. The first wedge is 


somewhat deformed, but it is certainly not a 
winkelhaken, so the traces are incompatible with 
the restoration ki-i Saknu(GAR-t) proposed by G 
and F, or % as suggested by K. De M and B, 
followed by CICh and L-H, saw the wedges as 
somewhat slanted (which is possible), so read 
KUR. The traces would suit T’s proposed ka-na, 
but this form is very rare in Ass., if it occurs at 
all (cf. Bab. ka-na-a, HBL 1443, 7). The space 
after e is about 9.5 cm. 

20. The restoration at the beginning of the line 
is a guess from context, with no visible traces to 
support it. The space before na is about 5 cm., 
just about right for the restoration proposed. The 
corresponding Ur., terainili, is from a root evi- 
dently meaning “to place,” which supports the 
restoration proposed for the Ass. The end of the 
line can hardly be otherwise; cf. 19, 34. 

21. The restoration of sé at the beginning of 
the line follows 19, 34. There is just room for it 
(about 2.5 cm.). 

At the end of the line after ri is a space of about 
13.5 cm. 9 cm. of this is occupied by clear traces 


of two signs: Wy y . The whole line 


is compactly written. There seems little doubt 
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that we should restore these signs as [L (na8i) ; 
cf. 30. In view of the close spacing of the signs, 
after this another sign is to be expected. 7% seems 
most likely, in view of idwnu in the next line, but 
no traces remain. It is uncertain what Ass. form 
should be read here, with nasi apparently following 
in the next line, whether nasi, i&$i, or some other 
form. The Ur. also seems to juxtapose two forms 
from the same verbal root, meaning approximately 
“to carry off,” but the construction is not clear. 


22. The traces at the beginning of the line seem 
to require restoration of na-si, although the Ur. 
here evidently does not have the form which ap- 
pears elsewhere as the correspondent of nasi. The 
interpretation of the phrase iduni dmate is some- 
what obscure. The verb is evidently a 3d pl. 
present of ndn; dmdate in Ass. may mean “ words” 
or “things” (cf. 18). This form is a present, not 
a preterit as K takes it (“[indem] sie die Dinge 
verkauften ”)—the preterit would normally be 
iddint. As a present it would be a general state- 
ment without time reference, or perhaps a pro- 
gressive action at the time of the main verb. In 
the context of the inscription as a whole, G is 
probably right in taking it to refer to speaking 
(“Sie sprechen folgendermassen”), but the gen- 
eral structure of the inscription prevents us from 
taking it that what follows is what is said, as G 
takes it, since the phrase following: “When 
Ishpuini, son of Sarduri ({and] Menua, son of 
Ishpuini) came to Musasir,” regularly introduces 
a new section in this inscription (cf. 1ff., 14ff.), 
and if “as follows” were intended, this would 
normally be explicitly rendered in Ass. (as in 27). 

The restoration at the end of the line is obvious. 


23. Restoration at the beginning of the line 
follows 1; the completion of the verb form at the 
end of the line seems appropriate to the context 
and called for by the spacing. The line is widely 
spaced, especially toward the end. 


24. The restorations are obvious (cf. 2,15). A 
few traces of the final sign are visible. There is no 
room for a further % or % (wu would be possible but 
it is not used in this text) (cf. 3). 


25. The restoration at the beginning of the line 
hardly seems to fill the space, since me begins 
about 3.2 cm. in from the margin. However, the 
signs are widely spaced, so the restoration pro- 
posed is probably adequate. 


The restoration at 


the end of the line seems dictated by context and 
suits the spacing (% ends about 8 cm. from the 
margin). 

26. The restoration at the beginning of the line 
seems called for by spacing and context; the head 
of the vertical of na is visible. The restoration at 
the end of the line is obvious. The end of P and 
all of hal, visible to previous copyists, are now 
effaced by a bullet scar. The word egiite also 
occurs in 14, q.v. 


27. The restoration at the beginning of the line 
seems to suit the traces, spacing, and context. The 
form igtibi-u is necessary in the space and in any 
case seems preferable to T’s igbi-u. The area of 
the first three signs is now obliterated by a bullet 
scar. The restoration at the end of the line follows 
20, 34; some of the introductory horizontal wedges 
of KA are visible. 


28. The restoration of sé at the beginning of 
the line is indicated by the corresponding Ur. and 
lines 19, 34 (cf. 21). The first sign now visible 
in the line is hal, beginning about 11.2 cm. from 
the margin. The preceding ? was formerly visible, 
but the whole area has now been effaced by a bullet 
scar. Before hal the space would seem adequate 
for two long signs or three short ones. However 
the signs in this line are very widely spaced, so 
probably only 34 stood here, before . 

At the end of the line ni is restored to make the 
verb conform to the usage of this text (e.g. 37, 
39). The space after z% is about 5 cm. Consider- 
ing the wide spacing of signs in this line, sé can 
hardly have stood here. 

29. There is not room for the sé which K re- 
stores at the beginning of this line, let alone E’s 
“Sum-mu.” The gi formerly visible is now ob- 
literated hy a bullet scar. The first Ji begins about 
11.2 cm. in from the margin. The signs are 
tightly spaced. Even so % and gi should require 
at least 10 to 11 cm.; 84 would need about 3 cm. 
more. The verb form seems to require the per- 
formative u-, though G@ (RHA 3 [1936] 269-70 
n. 13) argues for li-. The reading of this line by 
T does not at all accord with the visible signs. 

The restoration at the end of the line is based 
on visible signs and traces and line 39. The next- 
to-last sign (me) is shown as clear by B and de 
M, though now only the head of a vertical wedge 
is to be seen, about 5.5 cm. from the margin. 
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30. The traces of the second sign in the line, 
My , fit the restoration ta (apparently ety 
rather than ral] as in 20). The first vertical 


stands about 7 cm. in from the margin. What is 
visible and the context seem to point to restoring 
i-ta-mar. Since the mar is clear and unquestion- 
able, G’s e-ta-pa-as is not acceptable. 

On the completion of the verb form at the end 
of the line see note to 28. 2 ends about 8 cm. from 
the margin ; ni would need about 5 cm. The whole 
line is rather tightly written. So there is room for 
a short sign at the end of the line after ni. CICh 
No. 12 restored 54; K’s “ditto” (KIMIN) is an 
unlikely guess; there is not enough room for T’s 
proposed wi. Probably the space was left blank. 


31. There is a space of 9 cm., room for two 
signs, before #. The « proposed by E and CICh 
136 could adequately occupy the space. T proposes 
lu-i, but this word is not attested in this text. 
Perhaps sum-mu, as suggested by K, would be 
more appropriate. Vague traces of the second sign 
are not incompatible with mu. 

The reading of the tak sign was questioned by 
E, who read ik(!), followed by K. Unfortunately 
a bullet scar has now completely effaced the sign. 
However, B’s copy is generally quite accurate, and 
there seems no adequate ground for doubting his 
reading here. The meaning of the phrase, in Ur. 
as in Ass., is so obscure that it offers no help. The 
reading ina tak-li-ma-te (T, M) is not possible in 
view of the location of the legible te, which is 
separated from the end of ar by only 13 cm., room 
for three signs only. The form and sense of taklite 
(if that is the correct reading) are obscure. It 
may be from ¢kl ‘to trust’ or be an unattested 
form from kali ‘to hold back, hide,’ or from ekélu 
‘to be dark.’ It has been interpreted as something 
like “according to instructions.” It is also possi- 
ble that tak(NA,) is here a determinant or logo- 
gram for “stone.” 

There is room for another sign after te (about 
?cm.), but no way of knowing whether or not one 
actually stood there. The spacing of this line is 
not particularly tight. CICh proposes an added e, 
but this would be rather unusual spelling. K’s 
“ditto” (MIN) is only a guess and does not seem 
very likely. There is not enough room for the 
bélu(EN)-s% proposed by T, or sé Sakini, as sug- 
gested by M (cf. T, RA 30). 
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32. There is room for two long or three short 
signs (9 cm.) before [d]i. B read the sign as clear, 
but the initial winkelhaken is not now visible. 
CICh No. 12 followed B and restored i-nam-di-nu. 
De M read the sign as pa; E, CICh 136, and K 
restore sé i-sap-pa-nu. I find this latter reading 
unacceptable. The preceding vertical is too close 
to the “pa” for it to belong to a separate sign, 
even with the fairly close spacing of this line. 
Furthermore, sap ends in a double-headed vertical, 
while the vertical on the squeeze is clearly single- 
headed. Since the horizontals clearly cross the 
vertical, the sign before nu can hardly be anything 
but di. i-nam-di-nu is hardly the form to be ex- 
pected in an Ass. text. I agree with G@ that li-id- 
would be rather too much for the space and lid- 
not enough (he opts for the former in RHA 3 
[1936] 269-70 n. 13). T’s i-id- might go in, but 
it would be a very unusual form. 

The second URU sign seems to have an unusual 
arrangement of the introductory horizontal wedges. 

The restoration at the end of the line is obvious. 
There is room for another short sign after sir, 
since sa ends about 10 cm. from the margin, but 
the space was probably left vacant. 


33. The restoration of séim-mu at the beginning 
of the line as proposed by E and CJCh 136 is per- 
haps most likely, but the meaning of the phrase is 
so obscure in both Ass. and Ur. that any restoration 
is sheer conjecture. It is not certain whether the 
remaining traces are Se or the end of mu, since there 
is no Se sign in this text with which to compare 
it. It seems likely that the traces are more suitable 
to mu than Se; the first slanting wedge of se would 
be expected to be lower, though the Ur. text shows 
considerable variation in this respect. The traces 


show P and mu appears as . The reading 


u-Se-i-si-me of CICh, G, and F is possible, but the 
reading with Swmmu seems somewhat smoother, 
though the Ur. seems to have no equivalent for it. 
The two signs occupy about 11.5 cm. The whole 
line is widely spaced. If the verb form is restored 
as usésime this would presumably mean “ he causes 
to hear” (III,, 3d sg. pres. of §m‘, with Ass. 
shift §>s). The usual form is wsaSmi; though 
usesimi would be possible in Ass., there would seem 
to be no reason for long @. G’s attempt (ZA 5, 
119-20) to treat it as a peculiar spelling of usésima 
(‘hinausgehen lisst,’ III, of ’s”) does not seem 
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very convincing. There are no examples in this 
text of the use of the suffix -mi/e, so it would 
seem probable that the m is part of the root. Any 
form of nasi seems out of the question. The 
obvious root is §m‘. K’s restoration Summu isime 
seems most satisfactory, would mean “ if he hears.” 
The usual form (I, pres. 3d sg.) would be iSimi, 
Ass. tsimi. The final e perhaps reflects the Ur. 
background of our scribe; the sign mi is not used 
in Ur., though it possibly occurs once in the Ass. 
text here, line 10. It must be admitted that the 
phrase does not fit smoothly into the context. 

At the end of the line the visible bi, ending 
about 7 cm. from the margin, seems to demand 
the restoration of bu following it; the correspond- 
ing Ur. is lacking. In view of the wide spacing 
of this line, the one sign is probably all that stood 
there. 

34. Context requires restoring istu at the be- 
ginning of the line is in 20, 27. Only 7 cm. are 
available, so it must be written logographically 
and sé cannot be restored in front of it as T pro- 
posed (RA 30). The restoration at the end of the 
line is obvious. The space after di is about 5 cm. 
Phal, clear to previous copyists, is now obliterated 
by a bullet sear. 

35. There is room for two signs, possibly three 
short ones, at the beginning of the line before ni 
(about 10 cm). The obvious restoration, i (e.g. 
CICh 136, E, K), leaves room for one additional 
sign, or conceivably two very short ones, since 4 
should require about 5.5 cm., considering that this 
line is not tightly spaced. Perhaps NIG = bisu 
or mimma (as suggested by T) would be appro- 
priate, but this is pure conjecture. 

Bullet scars have obliterated most of ni and all 
of is, i and ta, and the remaining signs in the line 
are badly eroded. 

At the end of the line after mar there are about 
5 cm., room for one long sign or possibly two very 
short ones. K’s proposed “ditto” (MIN) seems 
rather far-fetched. Since the line is not tightly 
spaced, probably the space at the end was left 
blank. 

36. The restoration at the beginning of the line 
is necessitated by the visible signs of the corre- 
sponding Ur. A few traces of di and part of e are 
visible. The first sign after Phaldie was read as a 
clear NUMUN by previous copyists, but a bullet 
sear has obliterated all except the top wedge. The 
first five signs occupy about 19 cm. 


The end of the line has usually been read 
lu-‘hal'-lig-[sé] (CICh, G, E, F, M, K). Despite 
this uniformity of opinion, the visible wedges on 
the squeeze do not suit such a reading, as B and de 
M, who saw the original stele, testify. K admits 
“kann ich das hal . . . kaum ausnehmen.” ly ig 
fairly certain, lying between 22 and 15.5 cm. from 
the margin. The following area is unclear but has 
the general configuration of a winkelhaken or per- 
haps a horizontal, then, after a space of 1.5 em. 
which seems to contain traces of three horizontals 
one above the other, there is a vertical wedge at 
11.5 em. There seems to be a high horizontal at 
10 cm., closely followed by a group of three verti- 
cals between 9 and 6.3 cm. Possibly a horizontal 
in the middle of the line appears at 4.5 cm. De M 
read -is na(?)-lu-a; B saw lu di u% la. The wedges 
visible on the squeeze are very close to what B saw: 


YI . One possible interpretation 


of the Ur. would lead us to expect lu la followed 
by a verb. The reading la is possible for the sign 
after Ju. The next sign would be a, ga, kid, lah, 
or something similar, or the beginning of [L(nai). 
The three vertical wedges are evenly spaced and 
close together—they cannot possibly be lig. Prob- 
ably we have here a verb form beginning with 7, 
but what verb was used we cannot know. There 
seems no way of reading a form of haldqu into the 
visible wedges. The formula here should be some- 
thing similar to that in 42 but cannot be identical 
(see notes to that line). 

37. The beginning of the line follows the Ur., 
the writing of the word follows 6. There is no 
room for sé preceding tup-pu (as proposed by T, 
RA 30), since an begins only 9 cm. from the 
margin and in 6 tup-pu takes 11 cm. 

The restoration at the end of the line seems 
required by spacing and the usual type of verb 
forms in this text. The space after % is about 5 
em., the area is now effaced by a bullet scar. 

38. The restoration at the beginning of the line 
follows 20, 27. The lib sign begins about 7 cm. 
in from the margin. i3tu(TA) should occupy about 
6.5 cm. Since the line is not tightly spaced, this 
restoration is adequate—there is not room to write 
it syllabically or to restore 34 before it. The prob- 
able reading for the three signs after bi is mas- 
ka-ni. mag was read as clear by B and is fairly 
clear on the squeeze. ka is beyond question. The 
remaining signs are widely spaced. After ka is a 
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space, apparently uninscribed, of 5 cm.—there is 
no a here as T and M read. The next sign is evi- 
dently ni rather than bi as read by E and K, and 
by G and F (“pi”). Then after another space of 
5 cm. occurs a sign somewhat effaced, but probably 
an. Then after a space of only 2.5 cm. occurs a 
sign certainly mi, even though the end of it is 
damaged. This sign ends about 6.5 cm. from the 
margin. Considering the shortened space before 
ni, there is almost certainly a sign after it, and i 
seems the most likely restoration. 

39. The restoration of the beginning of the line 
is hardly more than a guess, based on context and 
what is visible. The space before pu is 8.5 cm., the 
sign before pu ends in a vertical wedge and the 
spacing is close. The restoration i-hap- would 
require 6 cm. as an absolute minimum, and in 
view of the tight spacing probably not much more 
than that. The restoration of a further sign thus 
seems indicated at the beginning of the line. The 
$4 proposed by E, G, T, and K is probable, even 
though this sign would normally require about 
3 cm., in view of the fact that all signs in this 
line are quite crowded. As far as the squeeze is 
concerned, it would also be possible to restore 
i-ha-ap-. The context offers little help, since 
although sd is evidently not repeated in most of 
the cursing formula, it does appear clearly further 
on in this line. 

At the end of the line, the space after ga is about 
10 cm., room for two long or three short signs. 
T restores -bi Sd-ni, but -bi-vi-ni is restored by 
most scholars. The space and traces do not rule 
out this restoration, though the “bi” seems to be 
somewhat high—there is a clear horizontal in the 
center of the line less than 2 cm. from the end of 
qa. Bare traces at the end of the line are not 
incompatible with -2-ni. 

40. The restoration at the beginning of the line 
seems indicated by the context and fits the spacing. 
The space before the visible a is about 9 cm. and 
the signs are widely spaced. There is a possible 
trace of the final vertical of ma at 3.5 cm. 

At the end of this line, P ends 8 cm. from the 
margin. The restoration follows the Ur. 


41. The restorations are based on the corre- 
sponding Ur. At the beginning of the line the visi- 
ble DINGIR begins 9.5 cm. in from the margin. 
The signs are widely spaced. At the end of the line, 
sa ends about 8.5 cm. from the margin. Vague 
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traces of sir are visible. This sign is sufficient to 
fill the space, in view of the wide spacing of the 
signs in this line. 


42. The badly weathered condition of this line 
makes its treatment difficult. We would expect 
here a phrase similar to that which stood in 36, 
since the corresponding Ur. is the same in the two 
places. However, it is clear that the wording, or 
at least the spelling, is quite different here. There 
seems no reason to challenge the restoration of 
zér(NUMUN)-s% at the beginning of the line. 
ina muhhi(UGU) is fairly clear, lying between 
about 9 and 19.5 cm. from the beginning margin. 
The lower part of the end of UGU is damaged by 
a bullet scar. Then follows qaqqari(KI-ri), lying 
between 21 and 32.5 cm. from the beginning 
margin (ending about 24.6 cm. from the ending 
margin). The lower part of the beginning of KI 
is also damaged by the bullet scar, and the last part 
of the ri is not clear. The beginning of the line is 
rather widely spaced, but signs from here on are 
rather close together. After this B shows % la z [la 
a]; de M read -i8-la lib(?). Despite this testimony 
of those who have seen the stele, the generally ac- 
cepted restoration is li-hal-lig-u-si. The wedges 
visible on the squeeze are not compatible with this 
restoration. K’s copy is not entirely accurate as to 
the location of the visible wedges. On the squeeze, 
the next sign after ri lies between 24.3 and 19.5 cm. 
It is hardly possible that it is li, though it ends 
like li. The first part of it is confusing, but there 
seem to be clearly two wedges before the set of 
three horizontals; one of these is completely clear 
and is much too low to be the introductory wedge 
of li. The sign might be sim/rik or something 
similar, or it could be da. Between 18.5 and 16.5 
stands a group of four horizontals, then a vertical 
stands between 14.7 and 14 cm. The space before 
the verticals looks as though it may have contained 
a set of three small horizontals. The sign is defi- 
nitely not hal, as the set of three horizontal wedges 
is clear, and it cannot be Ja because of the space 
between the clear horizontals and the vertical. 
The confused nature of the following area would 
permit reading this sign as li. After the confused 
area appear fairly clear heads of three verticals 
between 12 and 9 cm. from the margin. The first 
one is not clear and may go with the previous sign 
to form li. The other two could possibly be part 


7 


of 34, or the three might go together to form % 
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or lib. There are no certain wedges beyond this, Y ; 
though the head of perhaps a vertical seems to p Ek] S YI - I have no interpreta. 
stand at about 7 cm. The general configuration jon of these signs to offer, but there seems no 
of the area suggests that this “vertical” might be way of reading any form of haldqu into them, 


part of sd. 
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URARTIAN VERSION 


[i-a i- P]'al'-di ka-a-i ‘URU a'[r-di-ni-di] 

[nu-na-li 4i}'$-pu'-a-i-ni-ni !sa[r,-duri-e-hi] 

[BUZOR DAN-NU BUZUR] 'KUR' Si-ra-a-i-e BUZOR KUR bi-'a-i-na'-[t-e] 
[a-lu-si] ‘'RUtu-us-pa-a URU !me-'nu!'-[i-a] 

[‘i8]-"pu-a-i'-ni-hi ya-'ra-ni'-ni Si-di-i8-t[a-ni] 

[Pal]-'di-i-e tar'-a-i-'nu-t!-a-di te-ru-[a]-"ni! 

[DU]B-t[e BARA ?] ka-a-i  'is-pu-a'-i-n[i-Se] 


. [fsars]-‘duri-hi-ni'-Se ‘na-hu'-ni [[a]]-ri-is-‘hi'-[e] 

. [ga-zu]-li ni-ri-bi ga-z[[u-li]] na-hu-n{i] 

. [URJI-[GAJL.ME[S8] URUDU ‘na-hu-ni! &4-ni URUDU na-hu-ni d[u?-ni?] 
. [na-hu]-'ni!' ni-'ri'-be ta[[r-a]]ya-'e! a-da-'ni! 


2. [te-rJu-'ni! Pa'l'-d[i]-na KA a-ru-n[i] Pal[l-d]][i-e] 


. fe]-"a'-ri-i-e! ul-gu-Si-i-a-n[[i e]]-[di-ni] 

. [na-hu]-'ni! 1 LIM 1 ‘ME! 12 G[U,].MES 9 LIM 20 UDU.MAS [fli]] [x] 
. [UDU]."NITA.MES e!-gu-'ru'-hi 10 LIM 2 LIM '4 ME 80?! 
. [UDU.MAS] GAL.MES at-qa-na-ni i-i Pal-di ka'a'-[i] 

. [URU a)r-'dil-ni-di "nu-na''-be lis-pu-d-i-ni-'ni! 

. [lsa]r;-du-ri-e-hi [[BUZOCR DAN]]-NU BUZOR KUR &u!-ra-a-'t'-[e] 
. [BUZOR KUR] ‘bi-a'-i-na-"i'-e a-lu-s[i] U®Utu-'us-pa-a' [URU] 
. [Pal]-di-ni-ni uS gi'-ni ‘i-na'-ni bur-ga-'na!-[ni] 

. [za?-d]u?-ni-i ‘uS?-la?'-a-ni "ba'-a-8i-ni-[li] 

. [ha-a-r] ‘i-e!-di Pa'l-dli-n[a KA] te-ra-'a-i-ni'-[li] 

. [x x] "na? hi?? URU [aJr-di-ni Phal-di-na-ni [KA] 

. [ni-ri-b]e e'-gu-ru-hu ha-i-ni ha-'x'-[x] 

. [x x x]-li "i-G! i-G P*hal'-di ka-[i?-ni ?] 

. [URU aJr-di-ni-di "nu'-na-a-'li! 198'-pu-t-i-'ni-ni! 

. ffsa]r;-duri-e-hi? Ime-nu-a !'i8!-pu-i-i-n[i-hi] 

. [at-qa]-"ma'-di-tu Phal-'di'-e ni-ri-be ti-ya-i-ti [a-lu-Se] 

. [ni-ri]-be Phal-di-na-ni ‘KA ha!'-t-li-i-e nfa? x] 

. fus?-du?]-"li-ni al-lu-'Se a-i'-ni-e-i 'i-li'-[e-i] 

. [ha-i]-'di! [[iS?-e]]-ya-me du-li-i-'e a-lu-8"[e] 

. [Se ?-ir ?-d]u ?-li-i-ni! a-lu-'si-i'-na-a-ni [x x] 

. [x x x?]-'tal-ni RU ar-di-ni URU ha-8'u-li'-[i-e] 

. [ni-ri-be] ™hal'-di-ni KA a-i-Se-e-i h'a-i'-[di] 

. fa-lu]-"Se du-li'-i-e me-ku-i-i 'hal-di'-[Se] 

. [zi-il]-be '"qi-"!-ra-a-e-di ku-lu-di-'i'-[e] 


%. [a-lu]-"e! DUB-te i-ni su-i-i-du-li-i-"e! [i-ni-ni(?)] 


. fe-si-i]-"ni! a-"lu'-Se ip-hu-li-i-e a-"lu'-Se a-'i'-[ni-e-i] 

| fieni]-"li) du-li-i-e ti-" ia" ie "lfia] 

. [ta-ri me]-'i P™hal-di-is PISKUR-Se PUTU-Se DINGIR. MES-'Se! 
. [URU ar)-'di-ni'-ni-na-e zi-l'i'-bi qi-ra-e-di "ku-lu'-d[i-e] 
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NoTES ON THE URARTIAN TEXT 


1. The restoration at the beginning of the line 
follows the apparent reading of 25. The i-% must 
be repeated if the line is symmetrical. The resto- 
ration at the end of the line follows 26 and the 
demands of context. The line thus restored would 
be about 50 cm. long or a little more, considerably 
shorter than later lines in this inscription. The 
whole line is very compactly written. The al 
begins about 11 cm. from the center; URU ends 
about 10.2 em. from the center. 


2. The restorations are based on 26-27. The 
length of this line should be about 52 cm., to judge 
from the lengths of lines 1 and 3. Toward the 
beginning of the line pu begins 10.3 cm. from the 
center, leaving roughly 16 cm. to be restored. 
Even though the line is rather tightly spaced, this 
would not provide room for the fuller spelling 
nu-na-a-li. At the end of the line, sar; ends about 
14.7 cm. from the center, leaving roughly 11 cm. 
to be restored. The signs duri-e-hi would require 
that much room. The spelling du-ri-e-hi as in 18 
would require 15 cm. or so, which the space would 
not allow. Very vague traces also seem to cor- 
respond to the shape of duri. 


3. The restoration follows 18-19. At the be- 
ginning of the line KUR begins 14.5 cm. from the 
center. The restoration preceding should occupy 
about 12.5 cm., thus the line would begin about 
27 em. from the center. At the end of the line, 
na ends about 19.8 cm. from the center. The two 
signs lacking should require 7.5 cm., or the line 
would end about 27.3 cm. from the center. The 
line length then would be about 54 cm. 


4. This line is rather widely spaced, especially 
toward the end. The restoration at the beginning 
of the line follows 19. URU begins about 15 cm. 
from the center. The three signs restored before 
this should occupy about 12 cm. The beginning 
of the line would thus be 27 cm. from the center, 
making this line about the same length as 3 
(54cm.). Toward the end of the line, the traces 
of nu end about 21.3 cm. from the center, leaving 
about 6 em. to be restored, room for two medium 
length signs. The restoration !me-nu-[i-a] fits the 
spacing and conforms to the reading of 27. K and 
T restore -[z-a-ni] and correct 27 to correspond. 
There is not room for this restoration here. It is 
true that ordinarily a form ending in -ni is used in 
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such a context. However, the -ni is not a case 
ending, contrary to the general interpretation. 
This point is discussed at length in UPM 119-29, 
cf. also I. M. D’iakonov, A Comparative Survey 
of the Hurrian and Urartean Languages (Paper 
for the XXIV International Congress of Oriental- 
ists, 1957) 4. I would suggest that -ni could be 
omitted with !menua because this word is the sec- 
ond component of a compound subject and -ni 
does appear on the first component, ligpuinini (but 
nt can be used on the second component if desired, 
e.g. %7:10-12). Certainly our knowledge of Urar- 
tian morphology and syntax is not sufficient to 
warrant arbitrary “correction” of a clear passage, 
as 27 is. 


5. This line is written moderately compactly. 
At the beginning of the line the visible @ begins 
17.7 cm. from the center. The restoration pro- 
posed, which can hardly be otherwise, would oc- 
cupy at most 10.5 cm. before this, and probably 
somewhat less, so the line would begin perhaps 
27.5 cm. from the center, making the line length 
about 55 cm. 

The reading ya-ra-ni-ni has been questioned by 
T (RA 30, cf. K, p. 42, n. 1). On the squeeze the 
ya is certain. The next sign clearly begins with a 
set of three horizontal wedges, so it is almost cer- 
tainly ra. The next sign is not clear, but there is 
the head of a low vertical wedge properly located 
for ni; it is too small and too low to be part of a 
(as T proposes) and evidently the space just above 
it does not contain a wedge head (as it would if a 
appeared here). yaranini may mean “chapel” or 
something of the sort, though here the Ass. equiva- 
lent seems to be parakku. The word also occurs 
in 25: 13-14. 

At the end of the line the verb form is indicated 
by context (cf. e.g. 8:2, 7; 47:3,11). The 
ends about 21.1 cm. from the center. The restora- 
tion proposed should occupy about 6 cm. A fuller 
spelling -tz-d-ni is barely possible, but it would 
require about 8.5 cm. If the line is symmetrical, 
this would make the line about 59 cm. long, and 
the restoration proposed for the beginning of the 
line could not fill the necessary space. In any case, 
such a line length is ruled out by the fact that the 
next line is demonstrably only about 55 cm. The 
verb sidiStuni is singular in form, though it has 
a plural subject. This is frequent in Ur. (UPM 
82). 
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6. The visible di begins 21 cm. from the center. 
The two preceding signs, restored according to the 
corresponding Ass. and the usual spelling of the 
name in the early lines of this text, should require 
about 7.5 cm. 

The center of the line is somewhat unclear. 
CICh, G, and K read tar?-a-i-nu ?-ti-a-di. T’s pro- 
posed KASKAL 2a-i-nu-t-a-di does not fit the 
visible traces of the first sign of the group, and the 
a is clearly not za. The reading of this group and 
the possibility of its division into two words re- 
main uncertain. Since the Ass. is mostly restored, 
the meaning is uncertain. 

At the end of the line traces of ni are distinctly 
visible, ending 27.5 cm. from the center, thus con- 
firming the line length of 55 cm., the same as that 
estimated for 5. The traces rule out te-ru-[i-se] 
(G) and te-ir-ta (S). 

%. This line is rather widely spaced, especially 
toward the end. With this line the full width of 
the inscribed portion of the stele (59 cm.) is evi- 
dently reached. At the beginning of the line the 
traces and the corresponding Ass. dictate the 
restoration of DUB-te. Traces probably of te 
appear between 22.5 and 25.5 cm. from the center ; 
the DUB sign should then begin about 29.5 cm. 
from the center. The following readings and 
restorations have been proposed for the beginning 
of the line: 


B, CICh No. 12 (text) [x x x]-lu?-a-i 

CICh No. 12 f.n.,8 [DUB ya-ra]-ka-a-i 

G, CICh 133 [DUB ya-ra-ni]-ka-a-i 

F, M [DUB -te ya-ra-ni]-ka-a-i 

K [D]UB ?-'te! BARA ?-ka-a-i 
T [ya-ra-k]a DUB 


There is no attested case in Ur. of DUB not fol- 
lowed by a phonetic complement, so restorations 
without ¢e are unlikely. There are distinct traces 
which correspond to the reading proposed by K. 
After [DU]B-t[e] spacing seems to demand a logo- 
gram, and the probable reading of the Ass. 
strongly favors reading [BARA] here. From the 
very vague traces, the sign before ka could just 
barely be ni, but such a reading would greatly 
complicate interpretation of the sentence. The 
clear ka begins 15 cm. in from the margin, so there 
is room for only three or four signs preceding it, 
and the traces definitely favor restoring three only, 
which rules out several of the proposed restora- 
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tions. The reasons which have been put forth for 
considering kai a suffix rather than an independent 
word seem to me inadequate (UPM 190-94), 
Treatment as an independent postposition seems 
more convenient and will be followed in this paper, 

Toward the end of the line traces of ni are 
visible ending 25 cm. from the center. Beyond 
this there is hardly room to restore -e-Se (despite 
K, who shows e as partially clear). Since the 
signs toward the end of the line are widely spaced, 
only one sign can have followed ni. The Se would 
end about 29 cm. from the center. The restoration 
is dictated by the morphological form of the fol- 
lowing word. 


8. Most of this line is considerably eroded. At 
the beginning of the line durt begins about 11.1 
cm. from the beginning margin. The restoration 
proposed before this fits the space perfectly. 

Most of the aw sign, visible to previous copyists, 
has now been effaced by a bullet scar. 

The traces of hi end about 6 cm. from the end- 
ing margin. Probably only e stood in this space, 
since the preceding signs are not tightly spaced. 
Traces rule out T’s proposed z-ri-ni-[e-lt]. ¢ seems 


more likely than M’s i, but the squeeze offers no 


evidence one way or the other. The restoration 
u-ri-is-hi-e (proposed by K) follows such passages 
as 124 rev. 8, 15. See F, AfO 17 (1956) 367- 
68 on the meaning of this word. 


9. What remains at the beginning of the line 
seems to demand restoration of gazuli as further 
along in the line, corresponding to the two occur- 
rences of damqii(te) in the Ass. The space before 
li is 11 cm., just room for the two signs lacking. 

The bullet scar referred to in connection with 8 
also effaces most of the second li sign formerly 
visible. 

Toward the end of the line the signs are quite 
widely spaced. Nothing can be restored after the 
partly visible ni, since space is lacking (S and 
CICh No. 12 proposed -[ni-e]), and T’s na-hu-t-nt 
(clear!) is definitely wrong. The spelling used 
here is the same as that in 8, 10, etc. 


10. This line is rather tightly spaced. The 
restoration at the beginning of the line is a little 
uncertain. The MES is beyond question (this 18 
the first sign read by de M), beginning 11.6 cm. 
in from the margin. This is closely preceded by 
vertical wedge. What precedes this vertical cannot 
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be made out, but the traces are not suitable for @, 
as B read it. There is no sign of a horizontal 
wedge after the vertical and hardly room for it (as 
K’s copy accurately shows). The GAL evidently 
begins 8.5 cm. in from the margin. Thus the URI 
sign seems abnormally stretched out. However 
vague traces in this area seem to be those of one 
sign only. The head of the lower horizontal wedge 
beginning the sign is clear, and the rest of the 
traces are compatible with URI. T’s DUG.PA. 
MES would not fill the space. 

The signs of the first na-hu-ni are badly eroded, 
only vague traces are visible. B read it as clear, 
though de M was unable to read it. There seems 
no doubt about it, however, as the Ass. repeats 
nasi after each URUDU and the space and traces 
suit the reading. The second nahuni is written 
with the standard Ur. type na sign (with three 
horizontal wedges); elsewhere in this text the 
Assyrian type (with two horizontal wedges and a 
slanting wedge) is used. 

At the end of the line, ni ends about 9.2 cm. 
from the margin. Only the beginning of the next 
sign can be made out, but what remains is com- 
patible with dw as B read it; the readings sug- 
gested by T do not fit the traces. There is room 
for only one sign after du; vague traces suggest a 
reading ni. The corresponding Ass. is lost. A 
word duni, uninterpreted, appears in 22:5. 


I 


nahuni urishe gazuli 

niribi gazuli nahuni 
URI.GAL.MES URUDU nahuni 
Sani URUDU nahuni 

d{uni?] nahuni 

niribe tarayae adani teruni 


The first would make adani an adverb, the second 
would make it a noun. The principles of Ur. word 
order have not been sufficiently clarified for us to 
decide on that basis how the clauses should be 
divided. The Ass. text offers little help, since its 
word order is exactly analogous in this passage. 
Since nahuni is used with niribi gazuli, it seems 
likely that the second analysis is to be preferred, 
which places nahuni with niribe tarayae. Also, 
since the next clause clearly begins with the verb 
(aruni), and in 14 another list of offerings begins 
with nahuni, the second analysis would seem to be 
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11. The restoration at the beginning of the line 
is dictated by the occurrence in the Ass. of nasi at 
this point and by the spacing; ni begins 8.7 cm. in 
from the margin. Only the final vertical of hu is 
visible before the ni. 

The second word in the line is clearly ni-ri-be, 
not -'bi! (as CICh, G, T, S). The visible hori- 
zontal and slanting wedge are in the center of the 
line, not high enough nor low enough to be part 
of bt. bt and be frequently interchange in Ur. 
texts; niribe appears in lines 26, 29; bidint 
(116b:3) = bedini (%76A:2). This is one of 
several phenomena which raise doubt that ¢ and e 
are separate phonemes in Ur. (UPM 28-32). 

In the center of the line a bullet scar has 
obliterated the end of tar and the beginning of 
aya, so B’s ‘tar! (shown as clear by S, G, CICh 
134, K) cannot be confirmed or denied. T’s read- 
ing does not suit the visible wedges at all. 

At the end of the line da ends 7 cm. from the 
margin. However the wide spacing of the signs 
strongly suggests that only one sign follows it. 
Furthermore, the visible traces after da have dis- 
tinctly the shape of ni and not at all that of a, 
so the restoration -a-ni, which has been proposed 
(CICh, F, G, T) is almost certainly incorrect. 
adani is probably a noun. There would seem to 
be two possible ways of dividing the clauses of 
lines 8-12 describing the offerings: 


II 


nahuni urighe gazuli 
niribi gazuli 
nahuni URI.GAL.MES URUDU 
nahuni sani URUDU 
nahuni d[{uni?] 
nahuni niribe tarayae 
adani teruni 


preferable, even though it reverses the order of 
elements in the last phrase of the group. 


12. This line is fairly tightly spaced. At the 
beginning of the line before ru, which begins about 
3.7 cm. in from the margin, the general configura- 
tion of te can be seen, even though individual 
wedges are not clear. The ru, indicated by some 
editors as clear, is only partially visible and is so 
shown by B. The restoration is based on compari- 
son with 6, since the corresponding Ass. is issakan 
in both places. 
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At the end of the line the effects of the bullet 
scar in the line below extend up into the end of al, 
which begins 11.5 cm. in from the margin. This 
sign and di together should require about 8 cm. 
This leaves room for only one additional sign, pre- 
sumably e; there is not room for K’s -i-e 

13. The signs in this line are quite widely 
spaced, especially at the beginning. The traces of 
a begin about 5.7 cm. in from the margin; the 
preceding sign is obvious from context and the 
corresponding Ass. 

At the end of the line a bullet scar has obliter- 
ated the end of ni and the area where the next sign 
should be. The a preceding n[i] is, however, clear. 
After n{t], B read e as clear, to de M it was 
partially visible. The ni begins 13 cm. in from 
the margin. There is just room for the restoration 
proposed, which follows customary phraseology 
(e.g. 133d). 

14. At the beginning of the line only the 
vaguest traces of na and hu can be made out; ni, 
however, is clear, and the restoration can be con- 
sidered certain in view of the occurrence of nasi in 
the Ass. at this point. Most of the ni is visible, 
beginning 8 cm. in from the margin. 

At the end of the line the bullet hole referred 
to in the line above effaces the Ji which was visible 
to B. The MAS ends 9.5 cm. from the margin. 
li would require at least 5 cm., leaving not more 
than 4.5 cm. to be restored, room for one sign only 
(or two very short ones), even considering the 
fairly close spacing of the preceding signs. This 
close spacing would imply that something was 
written here, even though nothing can be seen on 
the squeeze. MES or -niMES has usually been re- 
stored here. This cannot be right, as Urartian 
scribes, when writing a combination of plural 
logogram and complement, always place the com- 
plement after MES; MES is never written after a 
phonetic complement. The Ass. at this point is 
also confusing, so there seems no way of restoring 
this section. Perhaps a separate word follows 
UDU.MAS, possibly a qualifier contrasting with 
UDU.MAS GAL.MES further on in the list, 
with the corresponding Ass. UDU.MAS A?.MES, 
also to be considered two words. If lt is a com- 
plement to UDU.MAS, then the following sign 
must be a logogram. 

15. At the beginning of the line the context and 
the corresponding Ass. dictate the restoration, 


which exactly suits the spacing (NITA begins 7 
cm. in from the margin and the signs are quite 
widely spaced). 

A small bullet scar damages the lower part of 
ru. The last few signs in the line are badly eroded, 
but what is visible suits the generally accepted 
reading. B said that the last figure could be 80 
or 90, and either would be possible as far as the 
squeeze is concerned. The corresponding Ass. is 
also damaged. The 80 ends 4 cm. from the 
margin, but since the signs in this line are quite 
widely spaced, probably nothing else was written 
here. 

16. The signs in this line are quite tightly 
spaced. GAL begins 8.5 cm. in from the margin; 
the preceding signs are restored on the basis of 
context and suit the spacing. The corresponding 
Ass. is also damaged. 

The restoration at the end of the line fits the 
traces and spacing (cf. line 1). 

1%. This line is quite compactly written. The 
restoration at the beginning of the line is dictated 
by context and Ass. parallel and suits the spacing 
perfectly—di begins 12 cm. from the margin. 

A bullet scar has removed the lower parts of nu 
and na, which were formerly clear. 

Only indistinct traces of the last sign are visible, 
but they are sufficient to identify it as nt. 


18. This line is quite closely spaced. The first 
legible sign is du, beginning 8 cm. in from the 
margin. The preceding signs are obvious from 
context and suit the spacing. 

In the center of the line BUZOR DAN formerly 
visible are now obliterated by a bullet scar. 

The name Swraue is erroneously written with na 
as the first sign, no doubt an engraver’s error (cf. 
CICh 133 n. 20, K p. 44 n. 5). The only occur- 
rences of §u in Ur. texts are in this inscription, 
here and in 33. The engraver was probably an 
Urartian and confused the unfamiliar sign with 
the Ur. type of na. 

At the end of the line only the beginning of # 
is clear, but the end of it stands about 3 cm. from 
the margin, leaving just room for the e which the 
form requires (cf. 3). 

19. This line is very compactly written. At the 
beginning of the line bi begins 6 cm. in from the 
margin, leaving just room for the two preceding 
signs required by the usual form of the titulary. 

At the end of the line a ends only 2.8 cm. from 
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the usual margin. There is no trace of another 
sign, but this word in Ur. is always followed by 
URU (e.g. line 4), so it must be restored here, 
even though this will run the line beyond the usual 
length (URU occupies about 4 cm.). 


20. Most of this line is less closely written than 
preceding lines. The first visible sign, di, begins 9.3 
em. in from the margin. Ass. parallel and context 
dictate the restoration of the two preceding signs. 
for which the spacing is suitable. 

At the end of the line the na ends about 2.7 cm. 
from the margin. Signs at the end of the line are 
tightly spaced, so a sign must be restored after na, 
and the usual form of this word calls for -ni. 
Nothing of ni is visible, though T and S show it 
as clear and K as partly clear. The meaning of 
burganant is uncertain, since the Ass. is lacking. 
It also occurs in 5a; 10:29. It may be related to 
burgalali ("6 obv. 31') and burgalani (124: 30, 
125:22). Any relation to bura ‘servant’ seems 
unlikely. 

21. This line is widely spaced. At the begin- 
ning of the line the first legible sign is ni, be- 
ginning 9.2 em. in from the margin. There are 
unidentifiable traces of a medium length sign 
lying between 4.6 and 8 cm. from the margin. 
There seems to be another group of traces between 
1.5 and 3.3 em. The following restorations have 
been proposed : 


CICh, 8S, T [i-na]-ni-i 
G, F [te ?-ru ? ]-ni-i 
K z{a-dju-ni-i 


All of these are guesses with no evidence to favor 
one or the other. K says that traces conform to 
his za-du-. The general configuration of the traces 
before ni does agree with du, though na is possible ; 


ru does not suit the traces at all. The traces of 
the first sign are not distinct enough to offer any 
evidence, 

The two signs after i are damaged, but the first 
sign seems to be almost certainly us and the next 
sign looks like la. T’s ra-di is quite impossible. 
The meaning of ‘usl’ani (if that be the correct 
treading) is entirely unknown. 

At the end of the line the traces after ni are 
distinctly like li, though not positively identifiable. 
B, CICh 135, K, show it as partly visible; S and T 
show it unbracketed. This last sign begins 5 cm. 
in from the margin. A form in -li would be ex- 
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pected, corresponding to the plural form (INIM. 
MES) in the Ass. 


22. This line is tightly written. The first fairly 
certain sign is di, beginning 14.3 cm. in from the 
margin. The visible wedges before this seem to be 
those of e (11.1 to 14 cm.) and the end of ri. The 
ri would begin 6.6 cm. in from the margin. The 
form hariedi has been restored here by G (followed 
by T). This is a guess based on the probable 
meaning of Ur. hari- and the meaning of the cor- 
responding Ass. ina muhhi harrani. K claims to 
see part of ha and reads the beginning of the line 
[h]a-ri-e-di. This cannot be correct, since the signs 
are very tightly spaced and ha would occupy only 
about 4.5 cm. If hariedi is to be restored here, the 
spacing demands restoring [ha-a-r]i-e-di. Previous 
editors suggested [a?] before ri. The stone seems 
to be damaged or defective in this region. 

At the end of the line ni ends 6 cm. from the 
margin. The traces of the last sign are not identi- 
fiable. The restoration of li is based on context 
and the probable meaning of the root ter-, and it 
suits the spacing. It would be a plural form cor- 
responding to singular teragi/teraie (121: 17 etc.). 
It would presumably be a verbal adjective, like 
Ass. Saknate to which it corresponds, rather than a 
3d sg. past verb with plural object suffix, as it has 
usually been taken (UPM 96-97). 


23. This line is compactly written. The first 
clear sign in the line is URU, beginning 15.5 cm. 
in from the margin. The preceding sign has 
usually been read i, but on the squeeze it looks 
more like hi (as read by T). It lies between 12.2 
and 15.1 cm. from the margin. The group of 
wedges before this evidently ends with a short ver- 
tical wedge whose head is lower than usual for a 
vertical, but not low enough to be part of a, e, or 
the like. This wedge and the traces in front of it 
seem to be almost certainly na, or conceivably 
URU, not ni or e as others have proposed (G and 
F [te-ru-ni]-i; T, RA 30 [i-ni-ni]-i, RA 45 [a]- 
me-e-t). K suggests the sign before « is probably 
si, ra, ki, or ku, as he believes he saw the head of 
another vertical before the final one. This does not 
seem to be so on the squeese. These traces lie 
between 9.0 and 11.3 cm. Another group of traces 
stands between about 5.4 and 7.9 cm. and another 
group ends about 3.7 cm. from the margin. 

At the end of the line ni ends 7.5 cm. from the 
margin. K and T claim to see KA clearly after 
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this, CICh showed it partially visible. No wedge 
of it is detectable on the squeeze, but the general 
configuration is suitable. K claims to read part 
of a MES after this. However, if MES stood here 
it would extend considerably beyond the usual 
margin, and if it were here it would be expected 
that the preceding signs would be written more 
closely together. The KA ends only 2.2 cm. from 
the margin, the space before it is about 1 cm. MES 
requires usually about 5.5 cm. It seems more 
likely that MES was not used here; cf. Ur. 22 
KA= Ass. 19 KA.MES. 


24. This line is fairly closely spaced at the 
beginning, less so toward the end. Traces of e 
begin 11.6 cm. in from the margin. Ahead of 
this is a small winkelhaken in the center of the 
line, evidently the end of be (not bi). The Ass. 
parallel dictates the restoration, which suits the 
spacing. Other editors have indicated the ri as 
clear or partially clear. 

It is not clear how the form haini should be 
analyzed, but it is evidently connected with the 
root meaning “ to seize.” 

At the end of the line ha ends 10 cm. in from 


the margin. After this B saw it: , de M 
shows 


The usual reading of the end of the 


line is ha-'%'-[ni]. On the squeeze the upper hori- 
zontal clearly extends 19 mm. before encountering 
what appears to be the head of a vertical; for % 
the first vertical stands only 10 mm. from the 
beginning of the sign. Furthermore the two hori- 
zontals are farther apart than for i. Therefore 
this is very peculiarly proportioned for #. Fur- 
thermore, there appear to be traces of short verti- 


bay. The 
traces are not distinct enough to completely reject 
the reading 7. The signs in this region are very 
widely spaced, and it is possible that the sign is 
stretched out to help fill the space (cf. 32). How- 
ever, the sign looks more like u¥; ni is less likely, 
but possible. As the final sign, bi, ri, and ni have 
been proposed. Nothing of it can be seen on the 
squeeze. 

25. This line is rather closely spaced. The first 
legible sign is li, beginning 10 cm. in from the 
margin. There are probably three signs before it, 
the last two being short ones, or perhaps two signs 
with the second being quite long, but no recog- 
nizable traces remain. I see nothing of the ¢[#] 


cals cutting the lower horizontal: 
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indicated as the first sign by F. His restoration 
t[i-i-%]-li does not seem likely. This would be an 
extremely defective writing of the present tense 
form which occurs in 39. The context and Ass, 
parallel seem to call for a past form here. But a 
past form ending in -li would be 3d pl. intransj- 
tive, while the verb tiw- is transitive. 

At the end of the line ka ends 10.3 cm. from 
the margin. After it we should expect -a-t (cf. 1), 
but these two signs are quite inadequate to fill the 
space; 7 cm. would ordinarily be plenty for these 
two signs. The sign after ka apparently begins 
about 1 cm. from the end of ka (compared to 0.4 
cm. between ka and the preceding sign). If only 
-a-t stood here it seems odd that it is not more 
spaced out. Furthermore, the whole area out to 
the margin seems to have been inscribed. No 
positive identification of signs in the area can be 
made, but they would suit restoration of ka-i-ni. 
This form occurs in 6 rev. 45 and 103 V 26, where 
it seems to be equivalent to kai. This is only a 
guess, but something of the sort seems necessary 
to suit the traces and spacing. 


26. This line is closely spaced near the begin- 
ning and end, less so in the center. The first 
legible sign is di, beginning 10.9 cm. in from the 
margin. Before this the last three wedges of the 
preceding sign are visible. The restoration is 
obvious from context and the Ass. parallel and 
suits the spacing perfectly. 

Enough of the last two signs in the line is clear 
to positively identify them; the last ends just 
inside the usual margin. 

2%. The spacing of this line is moderately close. 
The first legible sign, duri, begins 10.7 cm. from 
the margin. Before this the last two wedges of 
sar; are visible. K shows the DINGIR element of 
sar; as clear; previous editors did not see it, nor 
do I. The restoration is obvious from context and 
suits the spacing perfectly. 

K adds -<ni> after 'menua, presumably imply- 
ing an engraver’s omission. On this see note 
above to line 4. 

At the end of the line the traces of ni end about 
4.2 cm. from the margin. Even considering the 
fairly compact writing, this leaves room for one 
sign only, hé presumably, conforming to the spell- 
ing in 5; there is not room for -e-ht. 

28. This line is moderately tightly written. 
Traces of na stand between 7.5 and 9.8 cm. from 
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the margin. Vague traces suitable for ga stand 
between 4.1 and 6.7 cm.; vague traces suitable for 
at stand between the margin and 3.3 cm., the final 
vertical being quite clear (cf. 16 above and 113: 7). 

At the end of the line ¢t% ends 8 cm. from the 
margin. Nothing can be made of the following 
traces, but customary Ur. phraseology indicates 
the restoration of a-lu-Se, and previous copyists 
read the a as clear. This would be crowded in the 
space, but the preceding signs are tightly written, 
so the spacing is suitable. 

29. This line is quite compactly written. The 
first legible sign, be, begins 8.8 cm. from the 
margin. The restoration is dictated by the Ass. 
parallel and suits the spacing perfectly. K trans- 
literates “[ni-r]i-bi/” and shows 07 in his copy. 
I presume the ! is to call attention to the fact 
that the sign has been universally read be, which 
is frequently used in spelling this word in this 
text (e.g. 28). On the squeeze the sign is clearly 
be, not part of 'bi]—although a little below center 
it is on a line with the beginning wedges of the 
following P. 

At the end of the line the e ends 8.3 cm. from 
the margin. The next sign evidently begins with 
a large low horizontal wedge. The position of this 
wedge and the following traces strongly suggest 
na. It cannot be a, despite K, who shows a-l[u-s]e 
with the note “Spuren noch recht deutlich.” T 
(RA 30) read mu, in RA 47 BARA; the former 
is possible, but the latter does not agree with the 
visible traces. There should be one more sign to 
fill the space. 

30. This line is fairly well spaced, especially 
toward the end. At the beginning of the line the 
li is somewhat damaged, but its identification is 
quite certain. It begins 9.1 cm. in from the 
margin. The preceding sign evidently ends with a 
single vertical wedge, the traces would be suitable 
for du or something of the sort. The first sign in 
the line seems to begin with two parallel horizontal 
wedges; the upper one in particular is fairly clear. 
The spacing of these wedges and the general con- 
figuration of the area suggests us. The two signs 
after li are also badly damaged, however the traces 
of the first sign are most like ni. The two begin- 
ning horizontal wedges are visible ; they are too far 
apart to be part of i or e, and the upper wedge 
clearly extends 2 cm. without meeting any ob- 
struction, which is not true of i or e. Therefore 
T’s ds-ti-li-e and F’s [ ]-I[i]-i-ni are not acceptable. 
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T’s earlier (RA 30) suggestion [é3-du]-li-ni is 
not adequate to fill the space. The meaning of 
[usdu]lini, if that is the correct reading, remains 
uncertain. Most forms in -lini are probably to be 
interpreted as passive participles (UPM 94-96), 
but it is not certain if this word belongs to this 
class, or what the meaning of the stem is. Perhaps 
it is the passive participle of ustu- ‘to bring (for 
dedication) ,’ which would suit both the form and 
the context. Interchange of /t/ and /d/ is at- 
tested elsewhere in Ur. (UPM 57). But the Ass. 
seems to mean something like “whoever makes 
light of its destruction.” 

At the end of the line li ends 6.5 cm. in from 
the margin. Usual spelling indicates restoration 
of -e-t after this. This is just right for the space 
and nothing visible in the area contradicts it. 
There is not room for -i-e-i as G and F suggest. 


31. This line is badly eroded. The spacing is 
moderately tight. The traces of di begin 8.1 cm. 
in from the margin. The traces preceding seem 
to be those of two medium length signs. The 
corresponding Ass. seems to be inissini. The 
restoration of haidi has been suggested, though 
this particular form of the word is otherwise 
unattested (see G p. 118, cf. hatdiani 110:6; 
possibly it occurs in 34). Spacing and traces will 
not permit ha-a-i-di, but ha-t-di is quite possible. 
K claims to see parts of ha and 1. T’s suggestions 
do not fit the visible signs at all. 

A bullet scar obliterates the two signs after di, 
previously read as 'is-e!. The next sign is quite 
clearly ya. A word 15-e-ya-me is otherwise unat- 
tested. Such a spelling would be very unusual, but 
not impossible. There are two other examples of a 
sequence V,8-V.2, but in both cases the following 
vowel is 7 (UPM 20-21, 60-62). 

The apparent Ass. parallel for dulie in 31 means 
“he sees,” but the context seems to require some 
more positive misdeed. Perhaps the implication 
of the Ass. is “looks on with approval.” There 
seems to be no Ass. equivalent for dulie in 39. 


At the end of the line nothing is clear after 1. 
The next sign seems to be e, ending 10.4 cm. from 
the margin. Of the following proposed a nothing 
is visible, but space is suitable. The next traces 
are quite compatible with Ju (from 7.6 to about 
4.5 em. from the margin). Nothing is clear of 
the last sign, but the general configuration of the 
traces is quite compatible with Se. 
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32. This line is widely spaced, especially toward 
the end. The first fairly clear sign in the line is 
lit, beginning 10.2 cm. in from the margin. Before 
this the head of a vertical wedge ending the pre- 
ceding sign can be seen. K’s restoration §[e-ir- 
dju !-li-i-e is barely possible in the space, but noth- 
ing is visible on the squeeze to confirm or deny the 
first part of it. The sign after i is damaged, but it 
cannot be e and is evidently ni, as it has always 
been read previous to K. A form ending in -e is 
what would be expected here, but it is not what 
the squeeze shows. A form in -lini after aluge 
evidently appears also in 30. 

The next section has been universally read 
a-lu-si-i-na-a-ni. On the squeeze the si is quite 
uncertain, the + seems rather deformed, and the 
lowest wedge of na is unduly lengthened. How- 
ever there seems no other way of reading what 
appears, and the deformations are probably inten- 
tional to help fill the space, as the signs are very 
widely spaced here. The meaning of alusinani is 
uncertain. It would seem to be related to alusie 
‘lord, ruler.’ The meaning of the corresponding 
Ass. is uncertain (see note to Ass. 31). 

Toward the end of the line ni ends 9.5 cm. from 
the margin, but it is clear from the traces that 
only two signs stand beyond this. The next sign 
seems to begin with a group of three horizontal 


wedges ¢4 . The sign is too short for ka. The 
last sign seems to have -omething of the shape of 
ti. The remains are nothing like T’s a-lu-[Se]. 

33. This line is moderately closely spaced. The 
first clear sign is ni, beginning 15.9 cm. in from 
the margin. The sign before it seems to end in 
three equidistant vertical wedges and seems to 
begin with two horizontal wedges 11.1 cm. from 
the margin. It looks most like ta, but ta occurs 
nowhere in this inscription for comparison. It is 
not li as de M read it. There is room for three 
signs before it, perhaps there were only two if the 
second one is long. The restoration proposed by 
T would require more space than is available and 
does not fit the visible traces at all. 

At the end of the line li ends 7 cm. from the 
margin. Usual spelling adds -i-e and this fits the 
space perfectly. Nothing of the last sign can be 
seen and only traces of i. The traces are definitely 
not those of ku, despite K’s k[u-t]. 

34. This line is fairly well spaced. The first 
clear sign in the line is di, beginning 17.6 cm. 
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from the margin. Traces of Phal begin 11.6 cm. 
from the margin. Before this nothing can be seen, 
but Ass. parallel and context dictate restoration 
of ni-ri-be/i (spelling with be seems a little more 
likely) and the spacing is suitable, though a little 
tight. 

K imputes another scribal or engraving omission 
in writing Phal-di-<na>-ni. Admittedly the form 
as it stands is otherwise unattested in this phrase, 
However our knowledge of Ur. grammar is not 
sufficient to warrant alteration of clear texts. Ur, 
seems to permit alternative constructions when one 
noun modifies another. The qualifier may be put 
in the same case as the qualified (i.e. function 
as an adjective) or the qualifier may be put in 
the genitive (UPM 124-27, 121 n. 5, 122 n. 7). 
Dhaldini would be an example of the latter 
construction. 

At the end of the line the traces of ha and i are 
fairly clear, ending about 5.5 cm. from the margin. 
There is some uncertainty as to what sign should 
be restored after i. Since the Ass. parallel seems 
to be inissiini, the restoration ha-t-di as in 31 
seems likely. The vague traces suit di very well, 


but they seem to be quite close to the 1, leaving a 
space (presumably blank) of about 1.8 cm. at the 


end of the line. Restoration of ha-i-ni seems less 
likely, not only from the traces, but from the con- 
text. ha-i-ni does occur in 24, but there it is not 
a finite verb, which is what seems called for here. 
The expected finite form would .be ha-d-ni. The 
traces rule out T’s ha-[u-bi] and G’s spelling 
ha-[a-i-di]. 

35. This line is fairly well spaced, especially 
near the beginning. At the beginning of the line 
du begins 12.8 cm. in from the margin. The traces 
just before it are quite compatible with se, and 
restoration of a-lu-Se seems indicated by the cor- 
responding Ass. It would have to be quite widely 
spaced to fill the room ; ordinarily 8.5 cm. is plenty 
for these three signs. Vague traces not incom- 
patible with lw do appear between 3.6 and 7 cm. 
from the margin (cf. K’s [a]-'lu'-[s]e), so the 
restoration is probably correct, and immediately 
after this word the engraver realized the necessity 
of writing his signs somewhat more closely 
together. 

The sense of mekui is uncertain ; perhaps it is 2 
precative particle. It occurs also in 129:12. 

Toward the end of the line the last clear sign 's 
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i, ending 16.6 cm. from the margin. Of P only 
traces of the vertical can be seen. The hal is fairly 
clear, as is the beginning of di, starting 7 cm. from 
the margin. After di there is room for one more 
sign. Very vague traces favor restoration of Je, 
which is the usual spelling of the form the context 
calls for. I see no support for K’s Phal-d[i-t]é. 
This spelling does appear in 40, but here 7s would 
require running the line beyond the usual margin, 
which seems unlikely in view of the fairly wide 
spacing of the signs. 

36. This line is very well spaced. be begins 
10.9 cm. in from the margin. Customary phrase- 
ology dictates restoring 2t-l- or zt-li- before this. 
There is no occurrence of il in this text for com- 
parison (cf. 41), but the general configuration of 
the traces before be is not much like li and seems 
to favor the reading il, even though it is used in 
this word in 41. Traces of the verticals of zi seem 
to be detectable on the squeeze. The upper parts of 
the end of gi and the beginning of w have been 
obliterated, apparently by a small bullet scar. 

At the end of the line only the beginning of 4 
is visible, beginning 9 cm. from the margin. The 
damage referred to in connection with the next 


line damages the end of this line. Restoration of 
e after 1 would be adequate in view of the rather 
wide spacing of the signs. 

37. This line is fairly tightly spaced. DUB 


begins 10.9 cm. from the margin. Before this 
traces of Se are fairly clear, beginning 8.5 cm. 
from the margin. The Ass. parallel suggests the 
restoration of a-lu-se. No recognizable traces of 
the first two signs remain. The signs must have 
been fairly well spaced to occupy the available 
room. 

The end of the line is obliterated. The appear- 
ance of the area suggests that the stone may have 
been defective here, but it is unlikely that a defec- 
tive stone would have been chosen, and since the 
damage runs into the line above, where signs had 
evidently been inscribed, we probably must assume 
that the end of this line also originally bore signs. 
e ends 9.8 cm. from the margin. What is to be 
restored after it is extremely doubtful. The only 
word attested in this phrase is esint (e. g. 126: 34), 
but this is probably to be restored at the beginning 
of 38. The best guess for a restoration here seems 
to be K’s i-ni-ni (= Ass. anni), though no support 
for it can be offered. T’s t-na-ni also seems possi- 
ble. There is not room for inukani, as M restores. 
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38. This line is quite closely spaced. The first 
sure sign, nt, begins 11.2 cm. from the margin. 
Of preceding signs only vague traces can be seen. 
The usual restoration here is e-si-ni. This is en- 
tirely inadequate to occupy the room. With the 
spacing of this line e-si- would need at most 7 cm., 
not 11.2. The writing e-si-i-ni (as e.g. 75 rev. 4) 
would fit the space, though even that would not 
be very closely written. e-si-ni-ni (as M restores) 
would also fill the space. Though this latter form 
is not attested in this phrase, it does occur in other 
phrases of similar meaning (e.g. 80 VIII 12). 
The traces are so indistinct they cannot be used as 
an argument in support of either reading in pref- 
erence to the other. It remains barely possible 
that e-si-ni should be restored at the end of 37 and 
something else here, but three signs must be re- 
stored before ni, unless they are very long signs. 
T’s 18-ti-ni-ni would not be contradicted by the 
traces and would suit the spacing, but it does not 
seem very likely in the context. 

Toward the end of the line, a ends 10.5 cm. 
from the margin. Traces of the next sign are 
visible ; it is evidently 1, ending about 7.6 cm. from 
the margin. After this only indistinct traces are 
visible, but the area seems to have been compactly 
inscribed. In this set formula the spellings 
a-i-ni-e-i, a-i-ni-t, and a-i-ni-e are all attested. In 
view of the tight spacing of the signs, the first 
seems most probable, even though it would run a 
little beyond the usual margin, but either of the 
other spellings is possible. 

39. This line is quite compactly written. At 
the beginning of the line du is clear, beginning 
12.5 cm. from the margin. li is moderately clear, 
beginning 7.4 cm. from the margin. In this 
stereotyped phrase there can be no question about 
the restoration, which suits the spacing perfectly. 
Very vague traces of the ni seem to be detectable. 

A small bullet scar, or something of the sort, 
damages the upper parts of the end of i and the 
beginning of 7. 

At the end of the line, only the beginning of li 
can be seen, beginning 8.5 cm. from the margin 
(cf. L-H, Klio 24, 155). There is room for one 
more sign after Ji. The traces seem to favor i, 
as does the context. This would be the imperative 
form which appears in the shorter spelling 7-li in 
117:24. The traces do not entirely rule out 7-li-e, 
which would be the pronominal form which ap- 
pears in a fuller spelling in 30. K’s 'ti)-d-[ri] 
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does not fit the visible traces, nor does G’s 7-[i-e]. 
What K saw as tz is really the beginning of «a. 
The two wedges beginning the sign are clearly 
horizontals, not slanting wedges, and the last two 
verticals of % are clear (as both B and de M saw). 


40. This line is widely spaced. The first mod- 
erately clear sign is 1, beginning 11.2 cm. from 
the margin. Probably turi is to be restored here 
as in 117:24. The traces preceding i are not con- 
clusive, but they seem to favor the restoration 
tui-ri- me-t as proposed by G (RHA 22, 180, 191; 
followed by M). me-t is not attested elsewhere in 
this position in this phrase, but the variant form 
me-i-nt so occurs in 6 rev. 49, and something of 
the sort seems necessary to make the phrase under- 
standable. K shows [me-k]'u'-i/-i and notes “vor 
dem i ist kein ri sondern deutlich wi.” me-ku-d-i 
does occur in 35 in this same phrase. However I 
see no traces *"7h as K indicates, and in view of 


B [URUag]r- di- ni- nina MU 
S, CICh 12 (URUJar- di- ni- nina MU 
G (URUlar- di- ni- na-t-e 

F [URU ar-di]-nli-nli 
CICh 135 [URU ar-d]i- ni- ni-na MU 
T (RA 30) 
T (RA 47) URU[a]r-di- ni 

M [URU ar-di]- ni- ni 
K fURUlar- di- ni- Se 
Mine [URUVar]-'di-ni'- ni-na-Se 


B read the signs accurately, except for li and the 
misinterpretation of §e as MU. The signs read as 
written make better grammatical sense than most 
of the modified readings. ardinininase would be an 
adjectival type of formation from ardinini-, modi- 
fying DINGIR. MES-se. An analogous formation 
from biai-, in a different case form, occurs in 
DINGIR. MES-aste KUR biainaste. 

There is no question about the Ji in zi-li-bt. The 
wedges seem to be slanted a bit, but the sign is 
quite clear; it is definitely not il, despite the 
unanimity of previous opinion. 

At the end of the line only the beginning of di 
is visible, starting 6.7 cm. from the margin. There 
is room for one more sign, presumably e. There 
is not room for the fuller spelling which appears 
in 36. 
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the usual phrasing and the fact that turi cannot 
be read at the end of 39 (where K puts it), tur 
must be restored here. mekut and mei do occur in 
similar contexts in cursing formulas (see Appen- 
dix), but their precise meaning remains uncertain, 
They are perhaps conjunctions, or possibly preca- 
tive particles ; cf. F, Cauc. 8, 135-36 ; Hinf. 45; T, 
NHI 35; contrast G, ZA 5,121; RHA 22/23, 183- 
88; IF 53, 313. 

At the end of the line traces of the final ge can 
be seen beginning 3.5 cm. from the margin. 


41. This line is quite closely spaced. The first 
fairly clear sign is the first nt, beginning 13 cm. 
from the margin. Traces of di are visible, begin- 
ning 9.7 cm. from the margin. The preceding 
restoration is dictated by the Ass. and suits the 
spacing perfectly. The readings and restorations 
of this section by various editors show tremendous 
divergence as will be seen from the following list: 


zi- il- bi 
zi- il- bi 
zi- il- bi 
[zi-il]- bi 
zi- il- bi 
[URUVar]- di- ni- ni- i-Se [NUMUN] 
NU[MUN] M[U] 
zi- il- bi 
'7i'-il bi 
zi-1'i'-bi 


(omitting “na,” “MU ”) 


(omitting “-il-bi”) 
(omitting “ni,” “zi-il-bi”) 
(omitting “na,” “MU ”) 
(omitting “ni,” “na”) 


TRANSLATION OF ASSYRIAN VERSION 


When Ishpuini, son of Sarduri, great king, 
mighty king, king of the universe, king of 
Nairi, lord of Tushpa-city, (and) Menua, son 
of Ishpuini, came before Haldi to Musasir, 
they prepared(?) a pedestal for Haldi on the 
highroad(?). Ishpuini, son of Sarduri, placed 
an inscription before the pedestal. He brought 
fine arms (a?) fine bibu, he brought standards 
of copper, he brought a vase of copper, he 
brought x-x, (and) he brought many bibu. 
He established a turu before(?) the gates of 
Haldi. He gave (them) to Haldi the lord for 
his life. He brought 1,112 cattle, 9,120 goats 
(?) (and) sheep (as) an offering (and) 
12,480 large goats (?) for the (?) dedication. 

When Ishpuini, son of Sarduri, great king, 
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mighty king, king of the universe, king of 
Nairi, lord of Tushpa-city, came before Haldi 
to Musasir, through the favor(?) of Haldi 
this x [he made] . . these words were placed 
here(?) on the road before the gates of Haldi. 
In Musasir, from the gates of Haldi he 
brought (a?) bibu when offerings were made 
(lit. raised), (while) speaking words( ? ?) 

When Ishpuini, son of Sarduri, (and) 
Menua, son of Ishpuini, came before Haldi 
to Musasir, they brought for (the?) dedica- 
tion (a?) bibw of Haldi. They said thus: 
Whoever takes the bibu from the gates of 
Haldi, who makes light of its destruction ( ?), 
if anyone sees when it is taken, if(?) he hides 
(it) in a secret place(?), [whoever conceals(?) 
(it)], whoever in the town of Musasir, if he 
hears that (someone) carries off the bibu 
from the gates of Haldi, if he sees it(?), may 
Haldi blot out(?) his seed (?) upon the earth. 
[Whoever disturbs(?)] this inscription from 
this place, whoever breaks (it), whoever says 
to anyone, “go break (it),” may Haldi, 
Adad(?), Shamash(?), (and?) the gods of 
Musasir [blot out(?)] his seed(?) upon the 
earth. 


TRANSLATION OF URARTIAN VERSION 


When Ishpuini Sardurihi, mighty king, 
king of the Shura, king of the Biaina, lord 
of Tushpa-city, (and) Menua Ishpuinihi 
came before Haldi to the city of Ardini, 
they set up a pedestal for Haldi on the 
highway(?). Ishpuini Sardurihi placed an in- 
scription before the pedestal. He brought fine 
arms (a?) fine niribi, he brought standards 
of copper, he brought a vase of copper, he 
brought x x, he brought many niribe. He 
established an adani at the Haldi gate. He 
gave (them) to Haldi the lord for his life. 
He brought 1,112 cattle, 9,020 goats(?) (and) 
sheep as an offering, 12,480 large goats(?) for 
(the?) dedication. 

When Ishpuini Sardurihi, mighty king, 
king of the Shura, king of the Biaina, lord 
of Tushpa-city, came before Haldi to the town 
of Ardini, through the favor of Haldi he made 
this burganani. . . . words were placed on the 
road at the gates of Haldi. In the town of 
Ardini, at the gates of Haldi, ‘he brought?! 
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(a?) niribe (when?) offerings were made 
[while speaking word]s( ?). 

When Ishpuini Sardurihi (and) Menua 
Ishpuinihi came before Haldi to the town of 
Ardini, they brought (a?) niribe for dedica- 
tion to Haldi, they said: Whoever takes the 
niribe from the gate of Haldi ... , whoever 
causes someone else to take (it) somewhere, 
whoever hides it...,... in the town of 
Ardini hears (that) someone has taken the 
niribe from the gate of Haldi, whoever en- 
courages it, may Haldi wipe out (his) seed 
on the earth . . . whoever removes this in- 
scription from this place, whoever breaks (it), 
whoever causes another (to do) these things, 
says “go destroy (it),” may Haldi, Teisheba, 
Shiuini, (and?) the gods of the town of 
Ardini wipe out (his) seed on the earth. 


APPENDIX: 
An ANALYSIS OF URARTIAN CuRSING FORMULAS 


An analysis of the cursing formulas used in 
Urartian inscriptions was undertaken in the hope 
of elucidating the Kelishin formula. The exami- 
nation shows that the Kelishin formula is highly 
aberrant, and no enlightenment was gained. 
Nevertheless, for the sake of comparison, the fol- 
lowing remarks are presented. 

The Urartian cursing formula consists of two 
major sections: A. the description of those per- 
sons whose acts are condemned, and B. the cursing 
formula itself. A blessing formula, such as com- 
monly occurs in Assyrian inscriptions for example, 
is never used in Urartian texts. 

A. The descriptions of persons whose acts are 
condemned are stated in a series of phrases be- 
ginning with aluse ‘whoever.’ Once (74 rev. 7) 
alusni seems to occur as an alternative form. Very 
rarely is the aluse omitted, except that it is always 
omitted before the phrase tiulie uli turi ‘says: go 
destroy (it),’ which suggests that this phrase was 
considered to be closely linked to the preceding 
phrase, aluse ainiet inili dulie ‘whoever encour- 
ages(?) another (to do) these things.’ The object 
of the verb is usually stated only in the first phrase 
and not repeated in later ones. 

The following list is in the order in which the 
phrases most commonly occur, though a few some- 
times appear in different positions in the series. 
No single inscription, of course, contains all the 
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listed phrases. In the citations little attempt is 
made to indicate spelling variations. The forms 
are given in a connected writing of that spelling 
which seems most clearly to show the morpho- 
logical form (cf. UPM 5). Words placed in ( ) 


1. aluSe (ini DUB-te) tulie 
alu&ni tulie 
. aluSe (ini DUB-te) pitulie 
. aluSe iphulie* 
. aluSe hulie 
. aluSe qiuraedi Sepulie 
aluse KI.TIM Sepulie 
aluSe giei inani INIM.MES-ni Sepuyalie 
. aluse luruquduli 
. alu’e A. MES huf&ulie 


. aluse ini “YA” pulusi esini suidulie 
[alu]S’e DUB-te ini suidulie 
[inini? esi]ni* (Kel. only) 
aluse esinie suidulie 
. aluSe PUTU kaini Serdulie 
aluse Ser(i)dulie 
. alu&Se ainiei inili dulie 
aluse ulie inili dulie* 
aluse ainiei ulifei haijdi [i8e]yame dulie* 
(Kel. only) 
[alu]Se dulie* (Kel. only) 
. tiulie uli turi* 
. aluSe uleSe tiulie ieSe x haubi 
aluse uleke tiulie ieSe ini pili agubi 
aluSe uleSe tiulie ieSe zadubi 


are omitted in some occurrences of the phrase, 
The phrases marked * occur in the Kelishin jp. 
scription. x indicates a position in which any one 
of a number of specific names may be placed, 
Most of the translations are extremely tentative. 


whoever destroys (this inscription) 
whoever destroys [it] 

whoever damages (this inscription) 
whoever breaks [it] 

whoever... 

whoever hides [it] in the earth 

whoever hides [it] in the earth 

whoever conceals any of these words 
whoever... 

whoever throws [it] inthe water 

whoever removes [it] from [its] place 
whoever removes this stele from [its] place 
whoever removes this inscription from this place 


whoever removes [it] from [its] place 

whoever hides [it] from the sun[-god] 

whoever hides [it] 

whoever encourages someone [to do] these things 
whoever encourages another [to do] these things 
whoever encourages another to take [it] somewhere 


whoever encourages [it] 

[whoever] says: go destroy [it] 

whoever says to another: I captured x 
whoever says to another: I brought this canal 
whoever says to another: I did [it] 


The following phrases occur very rarely, and most are of very uncertain meaning: 


14. aluSe giei inukani esinini Siulie 
aluSe pahani istinini Siuliali 
15. auie iptulie 
. aluSe tinini tulie masie tini teli eai KUR 
biainise eai KUR luluinise 
17. aluSe huali auiei 
18. aluSe niribi iStinini haulie 
falu’e niriJbe Phaldinani KA haulie [ Jlini* 
(Kel. only) 
. aluSe ini E.GAL kulie 
. aluSe harharsulie 
. aluSe giei inani arniuSinani lakudulie 
. aluge [Serd?]ulini alusinani [ Jtani 
URUardini URU ha&uli[ e niribe] 
Dhaldini KA aiSei haidi* (Kel. only) 


whoever carries off anything from that place 

whoever carries off p. from here 

[whoever] .. . 

whoever destroys [my] name [and] substitutes his 
own name, whether Bianian or Luluinian 

whoever throws [it] aside 

whoever takes n. from here 

whoever takes n. from the Haldi gate 


whoever destroys this fortress 

whoever smashes [it] 

whoever destroys anything of this structure 

whoever hides [it] . . in the town of Ardini hears 
[that] someone has taken the n. from the gate of 
Haldi 
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B. The cursing formula itself can be divided 
(b) an optional middle section, and (c) statement 
forms of this concluding statement, one much 


a. The following invocation formulas occur a 
uncertain. The first one listed is by far the most 


1. turinini Phaldi’e PISKUR(-Se) *° 
DUTU(-ni) (-8e) (DINGIR. MES-%e) 
mani 

turinini Phaldigse mani 
turinini Phaldise PISKUR-Se 
DUTU-ni-Se DINGIR. MES-Se 
. Dhaldige PISKUR-Se PUTU-ni-Se 
qiurase DINGIR. MES-Se 
[tuJrutinieni mani 
. Dhaldi’e PISKUR-Se PUTU-ni-Se 
DINGIR. MES-Se 
. mekui Phaldi[Se]* 
. 'melini Phal[{dise PIS]KUR PUTU 
. [me]i Phaldis PISKUR-Se PUTU-3e 
DINGIR.MES-se [URU] ar]dinininaSe* 
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into three parts: (a) the invocation of the gods, 
of the curse itself. There are some alternative 
more common than the others. 


s alternatives, their precise interpretation being 
common. 


may Haldi, Teisheba, Shiuini, (the gods) 
destroy [him] 


may Haldi destroy [him] 

may Haldi, Teisheba, Shiuini, the gods 
destroy [him] 

may Haldi, Teisheba, Shiuini, the terrestrial 
gods destroy [him] 


may Haldi, Teisheba, Shiuini, the gods 


may Haldi 

may Haldi, Teisheba, Shiuini 

may Haldi, Teisheba, Shiuini, the gods 
of Ardini 


b. An invocation of type (1) may be followed by one of the following phrases: 


?. armuzi NUMUN.NUMUN(-SO6) 
armuzi 


NUMUN NUMUN.NUMUN 


life, (his) descendance 
life 
descendance 


c. By far the most common type of final statement is the following, which occurs after phrases 


(1) and (7) only: 


8. PUTU-ni pene mei arhi uruliani mei 
inaine mei nara auie ululie 
PUTU-ni pene 


under(?) the sun... 


under(?) the sun 


Much less common are the following types of conclusions, which occur after the phrases 


indicated : 


9. zil(i)be qiuraedi kuludi[e]* 
[after 4, 6 only—only in Kel.] 
10. ea zilibi qiurani edini [2] 
ll. mei tini mei armuzi mei zilbi 
qiuraidi kuletuni [3] 
kuletuni mei tini mei zilbi [5] 
12. mekui tini manuni PUTU-ni kai [1c] 


It is apparent that the Kelishin formula is very 


two separate cursing formulas. 


*One text (K. 59) has the syllabic equivalent 


?te-e-i-Se-ba-a-se. 


destroy [his] seed on the earth 


and [his] seed from the earth 

[his] name, [his] descendance, [his] seed 
destroy on the earth 

destroy [his] name, [his] seed 

may [his] name be before the sun(-god) 


unusual in its wording, and it is unique in having 


11 Whether the formula of K. 129 should be divided at 
this point or further on is uncertain. The rest of the 
formula is mekui tint manuni PUTU-ni kai. 








GENETIC ASPECTS OF THE GENITIVE IN THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES 
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IN MANY SEMITIC DIALECTS, a relative pronoun 
which precedes a noun characterizes the latter as 
being in the genitive case. We find this construc- 
tion especially frequently in Accadian, Aramaic 
and Ethiopic.* 

The pronominal particles used in this construc- 
tion have been conceived as relative pronouns by 
most earlier grammarians. Philippi? has at- 
tempted to prove this interpretation as erroneous. 
On the basis of various considerations, and es- 
pecially with a view to similar constructions in 
Arabic, he came to the conclusion that these pro- 
nominal elements were actually used in this con- 
struction as demonstratives. In ‘this connection, 


he also concluded (l.c., p. 113)' that the para- 
phrasing of the genitive by the relative pronoun 
plus /¢ in later Hebrew and the similar formation 
of the possessive pronouns in Aramaic, must be 


considered as a separate phenomenon, different 
from this alleged construction with demonstratives. 
Brockelmann (GVG, I, p. 243) follows Philippi in 
the interpretation of these particles as demonstra- 
tives. He declares (ibid., p. 244) the construction 
with a relative pronoun plus /¢ as a secondary in- 
terpretation by the speaker of the original con- 
struction with a demonstrative.* Barth (l.c., p. 
166) rejects the interpretation of the particles as 
demonstratives (at least in most instances where 
they occur) and insists on their interpretation as 
relatives. 

In Classical Arabic, the pronouns in question 
occur in expressions which may be defined as so- 


1 For details see C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der ver- 
gleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen (Ber- 
lin, 1908-13), Il, p. 243 ff., and J. Barth, Die Pronomi- 
nalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen (Leipzig, 1913), 
p. 166 ff—In the meantime, Ugaritic has been added to 
the dialects in which this phenomenon can be established. 

2F. W. M. Philippi, Wesen und Ursprung des Status 
constructus im Hebrdischen, ein Beitrag zur Nominal- 
flexion im Semitischen iiberhaupt (Weimar, 1871), p. 
112 ff. 

3“... als selbstiindiges Possessiv mit le und Suff. 

. wird es [i.e., the demonstrative] schon als Relativ 
empfunden.” 


called free or independent genitives (genitives 
without an antecedent).* Old-South-Arabic shows 
similar instances. Here too, as in the non-Arabic 
languages, an antecedent ordinarily precedes the 
genitive. Barth considers the particles in these 
instances in Classical Arabic and Old-South- 
Arabic not as relative pronouns, but—with 
Brockelmann and Philippi—as demonstratives, in 
contrast to his interpretation of these pronouns in 
other dialects. Reckendorf* voices a similar view: 
“di, eigentlich ‘der von .. .’.”® 

Philippi (7. ¢., p. 117) voices the opinion, ob- 
viously shared by the other authors mentioned 
above, that the pronoun considered by him as a 
demonstrative is in a status constructus-relation- 
ship to the following noun. This construction is 
substantiated by him by interpretations as the 
following (l.c., p. 114): Syriac mellg dallaha 
(“the words of God”) : “ Worte, die von Gott, die 
auf Gott beziiglichen,” Ethiopic ‘aklil zawarg 
(“the crown of gold”) : “ Krone, die von Gold”; 
and he contrasts this interpretation with the one 
voiced by Dillmann and others who interpret such 


*The forms of the pronouns are here declined like 
nouns (sing. di/i/d; plur. dawi/i, >uli/i), in agreement 
with the varying syntactic functions in which the ex- 
pressions, composed of the pronoun and the noun follow- 
ing it, are used. 

5 Arabische Syntax (Heidelberg, 1921), p. 151 (§ 874). 

*The same interpretation, “der von . .. ,” is also 
given by Maria Héfner, Altsiidarabische Grammatik 
(Leipzig, 1943), p. 42 (§ 37d). She calls it a “ demon- 
strativ-relative Bedeutung.” This somewhat fuzzy con- 
cept of a demonstrative-relative meaning, whatever its 
merits, is in any case not warranted here. The demon- 
stratives expressed by the d-element and the relatives 
expressed by the same element (and undoubtedly to be 
derived from the former) normally appear with very 
distinct and unequivocal meanings and syntactical fune- 
tions, and in the case at hand only one unequivocal 
meaning can be assumed. It might be noted that the 
sentence adduced by M. Héfner (p. 44, n. 1) as an 
instance which “very clearly exemplifies the transition 
from demonstrative to relative” is, in our opinion, not 
a suitable example for the purpose. The pronoun *ly= 
Classical Arabic uli, casus obliquus of the plural, cat 
be considered here only as a relative pronoun. 
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expressions, as, e.g., the last-mentioned Ethiopic 
example, as follows: “Krone, welche ist Gold.” 
Against this view one must point out the following 
facts. In Semitic, a demonstrative cannot be fol- 
lowed by a noun in the function of a genitive. An 
Qld-Semitic primitive genitive presupposes a pre- 
ceding noun in the status constructus. Consistent 
with this is the fact that the Old-Semitic primitive 
genitive cannot be used independently in sub- 
stantivized function, i.e., as a so-called free geni- 
tive. Quite apart from this, one must point out 
the fact that the Arabic particle di—as well as 
similar particles in similar constructions in related 
languages—has no determinative (or demonstra- 
tive) power. Dd appears also in expressions which 
are indeterminate; they are characterized by the 
fact that the noun depending on the particle ap- 
pears in them without an article. Also Aramaic, 
especially Biblical Aramaic and Egyptian Aramaic, 
uses the genitival expressions with di after an 
indeterminate antecedent,’ e.g., *esbean di yad 
ends “finger of a human hand” (Dan. 5,5), bé 
zi libnin “a house built of bricks” (Pap. Sachau, 
30,9). This usage should not be explained, with 
Brockelmann and Bauer-Leander, by the loss of 
an original demonstrative meaning of the element 
di. The genitive particle di, d® in Aramaic (and 
its counterparts in the related languages) has as 
little a determinative function as the same element 
when used to introduce regular relative clauses. 

We assume that the pronoun in the construction 
under consideration must be considered as a rela- 
tive pronoun, not as a demonstrative pronoun, in 
all dialects, including Old-Arabic. 

Another problem is the question as to the es- 
sence and origin of this use of the relative pronoun 
as a nota genitivi. Barth (l.c., p. 168) declares 
this use of the relative pronoun as difficult to 
explain, and adopts, although with some reserva- 
tions, the above-mentioned explanation proposed 
by Dillmann and others: “Dieser Gebrauch des 
Relativworts ist befremdlich . . . Der Ausgangs- 
punkt kénnen solche Fille gewesen sein, in wel- 
chen der Genitiv bloss erklirend war oder den 
Stoff seines regierenden Nomens angab, wie 
‘Flammen, welche Feuer (sind), Krone, welche 
Gold (ist),? d.h. ‘Flammen des Feuers, Krone des 


"See Brockelmann, l.c., p. 244, and Hans Bauer und 
Pontus Leander, Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramdischen 
(Halle, 1927), p. 313. 
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Goldes.’ Von hier aus kénnte der Gebrauch dann 
auch auf alle Genitivverhiltnisse ausgedehnt wor- 
den sein. Doch ist dies nicht sicher.” 

The juxtaposition of a noun with another noun 
in the genitive simply implies some relation 
between the two nouns. The nature of this rela- 
tionship follows from the nature of the relation- 
ships possible between them.® The syntactical re- 
lationship which obtains between the noun govern- 
ing the genitive and the genitive must be described 
as that of a noun and an attribute which quali- 
fies it. 

Whenever the specific kind of relationship be- 
tween a substantival attribute in the genitive and 
its antecedent is not clearly and unequivocally 
expressed, one might, in each individual case, con- 
ceive of a different construction which would un- 
equivocally and concretely express this relation- 
ship. We actually find many relationships ex- 
pressed by the genitive also expressed by preposi- 
tional phrases. 

We derive the genitive characterized by the rela- 
tive pronoun from relative clauses whose subject 
is expressed by a relative pronoun, the predicate 
by a prepositional phrase. All prepositions could 
appear in these primary constructions of which 
many instances exist in the Semitic languages 
known to us. Since all prepositions could be used 
in constructions of this kind, the number of rela- 
tionships expressed by such constructions was 
naturally very great. All these prepositions could 
subsequently be eliminated by a process described 
below. Through this elimination, one uniform 
type of a substantival term expressing relationship, 
i.e., a so-called genitive, came into existence. This 
type could subsequently be used to express all 
attributive (“genitival”) relationships of sub- 
stantive nouns to other (“governing”) substan- 
tive nouns, including those of a non-adverbial 
character. Thus an absolute form of a noun ex- 
pressing relationship had come into existence, 
comparable to the primary genitive. The new 
form was different from the primary genitive in 
the Semitic languages in this respect: its use was 
not dependent on a preceding noun in the status 
constructus, and thus it could also be used in a 
“substantivized ” function (i.e., without another 
“ governing ” noun). 


®This the genitival constructions have in e«mmon 
with the nominal compounds. 
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To illustrate the development just sketched, we 
quote some passages in which an Arabic expression 
for “travelling allowance, provisions, food” ap- 
pears in variants. Hassin b. Tabit (ed. Hirsch- 
feld), no. 8,5: wabadaltu da rahli... “and I 
have generously given up the contents of my 
saddle-bag (that is, my provisions) ....” Al-Hu- 
tai’ah (ed. Goldziher), no. 54, 3: fatan yabdulu 
dai qidriht “a man who liberally passes out the 
contents of his kettle.” Ibid., no. 37,3: al-gawadu 
bidi l-fatiri “he who is generous with the contents 
of the leather cover (which is spread out on the 
ground and serves as table).” In the case of these 
three expressions, which are composed of di and 
the name of some receptacle, the context leaves no 
doubt that they all mean “food.” But food is 
kept or served in or on containers of the kind men- 
tioned; one therefore may assume that mentally 
the nouns for a “receptacle” function as local 
adverbial expressions, although the linguistic 
terms do not express this function. Beside the 


above-mentioned phrases with di plus a noun in 
the genitive, as in di r-rahli “the contents of the 
saddle-bag,” we find another expression for the 


same idea: md fi r-rahli, literally: “what is in the 
saddle-bag.” We quote the following examples: 
Mufaddaliyat (ed. Lyall), no. 68, 15: badilun 
lima fi rahliht gairu zummahi “one who gener- 
ously passes out what is in his saddle-bag, no miser 
he.” ® ?Agdni, 14, 84, 21: bahilan bima fi rahlthi 

. “one who stints with what is in his saddle- 
bag...” 7° In this latter form of expression, the 
concept of “contents of the saddle-bag” is ex- 
pressed by a regular relative clause which contains 
a local prepositional phrase clearly marked as such. 
For the above-mentioned expressions (as du 
r-rahli) we assume prototypes of an analogous 
structure. Thus we assume that in expressions of 
this kind, a preposition with the meaning “in” 
or “on” has dropped out in an earlier develop- 
mental stage of the Arabic language. 


®* We cannot accept Lyall’s interpretation who trans- 
lates: “Ready to give freely all that he had in his pos- 
session, no niggard ... ,” with the explanatory note: 
** Rahl seems here to have the sense of ‘ abode, habita- 
tion,’ rather than ‘saddle or saddle-bag.’ ” 

1°Tn al-Balaiduri’s ?Ansdb al-asrdf, 5,115,5, we find 
the following version: bahilan bimd fi rigliht ..., with 
the interpretation by the editor: “He is chary of using 
his foot (or his shve; i.e., he does not like to walk 
far) ....” Rigl is undoubtedly an error here, instead 
of rahl. 
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Similarly, for expressions like Aramaic baita dj 
malka “the house of the king,” Biblical Aramaic 
beestir di farzel “ in a fetter of iron” (Dan, 
4,12), Syriac b°kul g*r? daglila “in every city of 
Galilee” (Luke 5,17), Ethiopic *aklil zawarg 
“the crown of gold,” the following clauses must 
be assumed as prototypes: “the house which [he- 
longs] to the king (di l*malka),” “in a fetter 
which of iron (di min parzel),” “in every city 
which in Galilee (d*baglila),” “the crown which 
of gold (za’amwarq).” Analogously, we recognize 
the Hebrew substantivized relative clause er 
‘al habbayit (1 Kings 4,6) “ (he) who over the 
house” (i.e., “superintendent of the palace”) as 
the approximate prototype of the Accadian “ free” 
genitive Sa bit keli “ superintendent of a prison.” ™ 
The Hebrew expression may also be compared with 
Sogotri de dimin qa‘er “the master of the 
house,” * literally: “he (more exactly: this) who 
is of (min) the house”: the introductory demon- 
strative serves here as correlativum and imparts to 
the expression the determination which in itself 
it lacks (cf. above p. 387). 

In spite of its vague character, the form which 
thus came into existence would give no occasion to 
misunderstandings. The function of the genitive 
in each case is indicated by the noun-concept which 
it qualifies, as well as by the content of the entire 
sentence. The linguistic expression of the relations 
indicated in the original constructions by various 
prepositions was felt as superfluous ; these preposi- 
tions were therefore eliminated. One has to as- 
sume that their elimination was preceded by a 
stage in which, although they no longer had any 
function, they still continued to be used (cf. below 
p. 389). In the construction under discussion, we 
deal with a development in which various preposi- 
tional expressions which expressed a relationship 
clearly and unequivocally, were replaced by one, 
uniform kind of expression which was indefinite, 
abstract and vague. 

Furthermore, we assume that an attenuation of 
the function of prepositions can also be observed 
in some cases in which a prepositional phrase 18 
attributively added to a noun without a relative 
pronoun (asyndetically). 

We refer to the Hebrew and Syriac instances 


11 Quoted by Brockelmann, l. c., p. 247, § 168 ¢. 
12D. H. Miiller, Die Mehri- und Soqotri-Sprache, Il: 
Soqotri-Texte (Vienna, 1905), p. 116, 6. 
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discussed by Philippi, J. c., p. 57 ff., and by Brockel- 
mann, J.¢c., p. 233, as Hebrew Simhat baqgasir 
“the joy of the harvest,” or: “... in the harvest” 
(Is. 9,2), haré baggilbd* “the mountains of Gil- 
hoa,” or: “... in Gilboa” (2 Sam. 1, 21) ; Syriac 
berikat benéssé “ blessed among the women ” (Luke 
1,28), ete. Philippi assumes that originally an 
ordinary status constructus-relationship had been 
intended here, and that later, for the sake of 
carification of the relationship of the two expres- 
sions, a preposition had been interjected; that we, 
therefore, were dealing here with a blending of 
two manners of expression. Brockelmann assumes 
that the status constructus can be used before a 
prepositional phrase in the same manner as before 
asimple noun in the genitive.** E. Kénig (ZDMG 
58, 521 ff.) ascribes this use of the status con- 
structus, which originally is only possible before 
genitives, to analogy. 

To these Hebrew and Aramaic instances, we add 
the following examples from Arabic. In Arabic, a 
noun qualified by a prepositional phrase with baina 
“between” can precede this phrase in the status 
constructus.** While Brockelmann and Recken- 
dorf want to trace back this usage to the original 
nominal meaning of the preposition baina, Ndl- 
deke declares this construction to be a combination 
of a governing noun in the status constructus with 
a zarf, i.e., a local prepositional phrase. This 
definition is identical with the one given by 
Brockelmann and Kautzsch for the above-men- 
tioned Hebrew and Aramaic construction. The 
view that an adverbial (prepositional) phrase in 
an attributive function can be governed as a geni- 
tive by a noun in the status constructus, seems 
untenable to us. 

In most instances of the Arabic construction 
under discussion, the noun which precedes the 
prepositional phrase with baina, expresses—in ac- 
cord with the meaning of this preposition—ideas 
like “relations” (gar@inu bainihim, Hamdasah, 
489, v. 7), “sincerity” (nasihatu bainind, ‘Alqa- 
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* A similar view is held by E. Kautzsch in Gesenius’ 
Hebrew Grammar®’, 2d English ed., by A. E. Cowley 
(Oxford, 1910), §130a (p. 421): “The construct state 

- is frequently employed in rapid narrative as a 
connective form, even apart from the genitive relation; 
80 especially before prepositions ... .” 

“We refer to examples given by Néldeke, Zur Gram- 
matik des classischen Arabisch (Vienna, 1897), § 48; 
ae Arab. Synt., §130,1; Brockelmann, l.c., 
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mah 1,2), “separation” (tafriqu bainind, Ibn 
Qutaibah, a3-Sitr was-Suar@, 391, 8; furgatu 
bainina, al-Mubarrad, Kamil, 733,11), “hate” 
(San’u bainind, Hamdsah, 279, v. 2), ete., thus 
ideas in which the concept of mutuality is implied. 
We quote the following sentence (Hamdsah, 301, 
v. 2): ‘aS8iyata gatta‘na garayina baininad “in the 
evening when we severed the relationship between 
us.” We assume that in primary expressions like 
al-qarayinu bainand “the relations between us,” 
or as-Sarru bainand (‘Alqamah 1,5) “the enmity 
between us,” the preposition baina was affected by 
attenuation of its function, and thus an immediate 
relationship between the antecedent and the noun 
governed by the preposition came into existence. 
Expressions developed which must be understood 
as: “our relations,” or “or “our enmity,” respec- 
tively. This latter form of expression appears of 
course also in Arabic as an independent construc- 
tion (not containing the preposition baina “be- 
tween”), identical in its meaning with the form 
of expression in which baina possesses its full 
function. 

Similarly, we assume a loss of function of the 
prepositions in the above-mentioned Hebrew and 
Aramaic instances. Accordingly, in cases like 
Simhat baggdsir and haré baggilbd™“, we assume 
that they originate from basic forms like hassim- 
hat- baqgqasir “the joy in the harvest” and 
heharim baggilbé* “the mountains in Gilboa,” 
and that they are approximately equivalent to 
expressions with a regular genitive, as Simhat 
hagqqasir “the joy of the harvest” and “haré 
haggilbd™ “the mountains of Gilboa.” 

We thus assume for these instances the same 
development which we presuppose for the genitive 
characterized by a relative pronoun. Whereas in 
this case the original prepositional phrase is intro- 
duced by a relative pronoun, the instances just dis- 
cussed lack a relative pronoun. Both constructions 
were affected by the same occurrence: the loss of 
function of the prepositions. In the first of these 
types, characterized by a relative pronoun, the 
preposition itself finally disappeared. In the sec- 
ond type, the type without a relative pronoun, the 
preposition continued to exist linguistically. 

The preposition which had lost its function, was 
in the basic construction not only related to the 
noun following it, but also to the one preceding it, 
since it introduced an essential qualification of 
the latter. It effected a connection between the 
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two nouns. The loss of its function could thus 
lead to a moving together of the two nouns. In the 
process, certain unessential elements of the first 
noun disappeared. The closer connection of both 
nouns thus spontaneously produced in the first 
noun a “status constructus” form. 

It suggests itself to compare this closer connec- 
tion of two nouns developed in some Semitic lan- 
guages with the status constructus-relationship 
which originated from Proto-Semitic, and to draw 
some conclusions as to the origin of the latter. We 
must consider the status constructus-form as a 
characteristic which goes beyond what one would 
expect as absolutely necessary for establishing a 
relationship between a governing noun and another 
noun added to it as an attribute (that is, in the 
genitive). The function of the second noun as 
an attribute of the first—a function which in 
Proto-Semitic as well as in some historical Semitic 
languages was indicated by the ending i—can, by 
itself, not explain the phonetic unity of these two 
nouns. The conjecture suggests itself that the 
status constructus in Proto-Semitic and Common- 
Semitic is related to the loss of function and dis- 
appearance of prepositions originally present in 
the primitive constructions. The assumption that 
the relationship of annexation (status constructus) 
is a substitute for a lost preposition which preceded 
the second noun, would also explain for us the 
fact that the Old-Semitic genitive cannot occur 
independently, without a governing noun. 

For a long time a genetic relationship has been 
assumed between the genitive-ending -i and the 
ending -i (-iy) of nomina (adjectiva) relativa 
formed from nomina substantiva (mostly proper 
names). While Philippi (/.c., p. 194) derives the 
adjective-ending -i (iy) from the genitive-ending, 
Brockelmann (l.c., I, p. 460; II, p. 239) considers 
the genitive-ending -i as originating from the 
former. He concludes from this presumed priority 
of the adjective formation and the secondary de- 
velopment of the genitive function which follows 
as a corollary, that the “subordinate” attribute is 
younger than the “coordinate.” The “coordina- 
tion” of the adjectivum relativum (nomen sub- 
stantivum + -iy-), in contrast to the “ subordina- 
tion ” of the genitive (nomen substantivum + case- 
ending -i), consists in its case congruence with 
its antecedent (-iyu, -iyi, -iya). This purely for- 
mal difference does not entitle us to assume a con- 
trast between “coordination” and “subordina- 


tion” here. Case congruence between an attriby. 
tive adjective and its noun antecedent is based op 
formal analogy. The essential point, however, is, 
that both forms discussed here are identical jp 
function and meaning ; both are nouns which serve 
as attributes to other nouns. Whether we—to use 
the expression quoted above, hdré baggilbd*—say; 
“mountains of Gilboa ” or “ Gilboaish mountains,” 
makes no difference. The adjective “Gilboaish” 
implies a local reference—which might be illus. 
trated by the preposition “in” (“mountains situ- 
ated in Gilboa ”)—in the same way as the genitive 
“of Gilboa.” The nomen relationis-ending -iy- 
is as unable to express exactly the relationship of 
its noun to the antecedent as does the genitive, 
which in early Semitic is characterized by the 
ending -i. On the other hand, the genitive on its 
part, in the languages which have lost the ending 
-i, is equally well expressed by the status con- 
structus of the antecedent (or by its substitute, 
the expression through a relative pronoun) as 
through the ending -i (in addition to the status 
constructus form of the antecedent). 

The explanation of the status constructus of the 
antecedent of a noun in the genitive must by all 
means take into account the instances of attribu- 
tive clauses whose antecedent likewise appears in 
the form of the status constructus. This phe- 
nomenon which can be observed in almost the 
entire Semitic linguistic area has probably already 
existed in Proto-Semitic, and the individual lan- 
guages must have inherited it from the primitive 
language. On the other hand, there can be n0 
doubt that, in most cases, the construction was 
developed independently in the individual lan- 
guages themselves, but very probably in their early 
stages of development. 

Contrary to prevailing opinion, we do not con- 
sider the use of the status constructus form i 
these cases simply as an extension of its use before 
a simple nomen substantivum in the genitive. 
Rather, we assume that the relationship of annexa- 
tion (status constructus) developed in these cases 
independently. We ascribe the status constructus 
of the antecedent in these cases to the loss of fune- 
tion and disappearance of a certain element in the 
subsequent clause which had a relation to the 
antecedent. 

In many Semitic dialects, nouns which expres 
a space or time concept, can precede a clause 1 
the status constructus. Mostly—but not neces 
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sarily or exclusively—such a noun is used adver- 
bially, that is, it is preceded by a preposition (like 
Hebrew b*) or it is in the adverbial accusative. 
In Hebrew and Aramaic, Ser or d*, respectively, 
can stand between a noun expressing time or space 
and the following clause.*® In an artificial, for- 
mally logical manner of interpretation, one ordi- 
narily declares the clause following the noun in 
the status constructs as a substantive clause 
(equivalent to a nomen actionis or an infinitive) 
in the function of a genitive. That is: one as- 
sumes that—in the same manner as in the Semitic 
languages a noun in the genitive is added to a 
governing noun in the status constructus—here a 
clause in the genitive has been subordinated to a 
governing noun in the status constructus.** 

We quote some instances of this construction : 
Arabic lailata séhi “in the night in which (or: 
when) they shouted” (Mufaddaliyat 1,5) ;** 
yauma lagau Dwaibata “on the day on which (or: 
when) they met with Dw’aibah” (Hudail, ed. 
Kosegarten, 58, 1); Hebrew b°ydm dibber Yhwh 
“on the day on which (or: when) God spoke” 
(Ex. 6,28) ; kol y°mé hithallaknai *ittam “ during 
all the days during which (or: when) we were 
conversant with them” (1 Sam. 25, 15); qiryat 
hana Dawid “the city in which (or: where) David 
camped” (Is. 29,1); also—with inserted **%er— 
bimgim **Ser higli *6té “in the place whereto they 

15 See Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar, § 130 
c. d; Brockelmann, l.c., p. 620; Néldeke, Manddische 
Grammatik (Halle, 1875), p. 451, n. 1. 

* Cf. Philippi, Der Status constructus im Hebrdischen, 
p. 77 ff.; Néldeke, Manddische Grammatik, p. 451, n. 1; 
Zur Grammatik des class. Arab., p. 106; A. Dillmann, 
Grammatik der aethiopischen Sprache (1st ed.; Leipzig, 
1857), p. 327 supra, p. 363 (§ 184), p. 412 (§ 201); 
Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar, § 130 c. d; Ung- 
nad, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 18, p. 60; Brockel- 
mann, Grundriss, II, p. 532-38 (§ 343-347 a); Recken- 
dorf, Arab. Synt., § 190, 2. 

** Instead of “in the night in which (or: when) they 
shouted ” one may also say in English: “in the night 
that they shouted,” or even “in the night they 
shouted”; or— to give a clearer example—: “I 
recognized him at the moment that he came in,” or: 
“...at the moment he came in.” These variations 
(especially the last one where the attributive clause is 
joined asyndetically) are identical with the Arabic con- 
struction inasmuch as the syntactic function of the ante- 
cedent within the attributive clause is linguistically not 
indicated. (The English mode of expression differs from 
the Semitic one only by the definite article of the ante- 
cedent: in the Semitic construction the determination 


: the antecedent is implied in the status constructus 
orm. 


have exiled him” (Jer. 22,12). On the assump- 
tion that the clauses dependent here on the nouns 
of time or space were from the outset substantive 
clauses in the genitive, these constructions would 
have to be interpreted as follows: “in the night of : 
they shouted”; “on the day of: God spoke”; 
“during all the days of: we were conversant with 
them”; “the city of: David camped”; “in the 
place of: (that) they have exiled him.” Such 
phrases can only be considered as entirely inade- 
quate and clumsy modes of expressing the ideas 
to which they point. It may be assumed that 
these modes of expression which seem to require 
such forced literal interpretations are not original, 
but are rather distortions of earlier and clearer 
constructions which were more in line with the 
ordinary usage of the Semitic languages. 

We assume that in the original constructions a 
(definite) noun (in the status absolutus) was 
followed by a relative clause—possibly introduced 
by a relative pronoun—in which the antecedent 
was referred to by a pronominal suffix dependent 
on a preposition (or, possibly, by a demonstrative 
adverb, like Hebrew Sam “there”). The adverbial 
phrase within the relative clause was identical in 
content with the antecedent; therefore, it was felt 
as superfluous and could be eliminated. Simul- 
taneously with this loss of function and elimina- 
tion of the adverbial phrase, a relationship of 
annexation developed between the antecedent and 
the relative clause. The status constructus form of 
the antecedent thus clearly manifests itself as a 
substitute for the eliminated adverbial phrase 
which had referred to it.*® 


18 This syntactic type which may have developed 
already in Proto-Semitic and in the early developmental 
stages of the individual languages, very probably re- 
developed independently in the later developmental 
periods of the individual languages. With regard to 
that possibility, it may be assumed that a relative pro- 
noun between the antecedent (in the status constructus) 
and the attributive clause may have disappeared simul- 
taneously with, or subsequent to, the development of the 
status constructus form of the antecedent and the 
elimination of the resumptive pronoun (or adverb) 
within the attributive sentence. This elimination of a 
relative pronoun under the described circumstances is 
to be compared with the elimination of prepositions 
between a noun (an antecedent) in the status construc- 
tus—or a relative pronoun—and a subsequent noun (an 
original prepositional phrase); see above pp. 388 and 
390. On the other hand, we refer to the lack (or 
elimination?) of a relative pronoun in the English con- 
struction referred to above p. 391, n. 17. 
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Through its status constructus-form, the pre- 
ceding noun adds, to its original function as an 
antecedent, the function of the adverbial phrase in 
the following relative clause. This adverbial 
phrase, which denotes a different kind of relation- 
ship in each instance, is now, through this annexa- 
tion, indicated in a general and abstract manner 
which, however, is felt to be sufficiently expressive 
of the intended idea. 

The syntactical relationship between the ante- 
cedent and the subsequent attributive clause in the 
instances under discussion now is not essentially 
different from the relationship between the ante- 
cedent (nomen regens) and its attribute in in- 
stances like (has)Simhat- bagqdsir (v. above p. 
389). In the latter case, the development which 
led to the status constructus form of the first noun 
has transformed the second noun into a genitive. 
We must assume that, also in the type now under 
discussion, the new linguistic structure implies the 
relation of a governing noun and a genitive. 
Kssential, however, is the insight that a “ geni- 
tival” function of a clause dependent on a noun 
of space or time constitutes a secondary develop- 
ment. 

An expression like, e.g., Hebrew (Ruth 1,1) 
waihi bimé S*fot hassdfetim .. . , literally: “and 
it was in the days of the judging of the judges 
..., that is, “. . . in the days when the judges 
judged,” is rendered in the Ethiopic translation as 
follows: wakéna bamawd‘ala yak”énnani masafant. 
This sentence exemplifies the construction under 
discussion: a noun of time in the status construc- 
tus followed by a clause which contains no preposi- 
tional phrase with a pronoun referring to the ante- 
cedent (or a temporal adverb of equal meaning 
and function). The expression of the idea as 
contained in the Ethiopic translation must be con- 
sidered as earlier than its counterpart in the 
Hebrew original where a noun of time in the status 
constructus is followed by a verbal noun (an in- 
finitive) in the genitive. The Hebrew form repre- 
sents the final stage of a development, while the 
Ethiopic variation must be considered as an inter- 
mediate stage. The infinitive, or verbal noun, 
Sfot (“to judge, judging”) implies a much more 
specific meaning than the one we associate with an 
ordinary genitive. This implied meaning has 
found complete linguistic expression in the basic 
construction which represents the preparatory 
stage of the Ethiopic version: “in the days in 
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which the judges judged.” What in the Hebrew 
version appears as a noun in the genitive, appears, 
in this basic construction, as a complete relative 
clause, with the function of an attribute of a 
noun (“in the days”). The transformation of a 
relative clause into a nominal structure in the 
genitive—by way of curtailing its linguistic ex. 
pression, as extant in the Ethiopic transitional 
stage—took place in the same manner as we were 
able to establish for other, ordinary types of geni- 
tive (see above p. 390). In these latter cases, the 
main component of the basic form was from the 
outset represented by a simple noun. In our 
present case in which we deal with a complete 
clause, the expression which we accept as a 
“normal ” genitive originated only after the trans- 
formation of a finite verb into an infinitive (verbal 
noun) ; “ (in which = when) they judged” became 
a secondarily developed genitive: “of judging” 
(fot). This secondary development of a genitive 
may be compared with the transformation of the 
subject of “(in which) the judges judged,” that 
is: “the judges,” *® into a genitive (genitivus sub- 
jectivus) dependent on s*fot “judging ”: “ (in the 
days of) the judging of the judges.” The exact 
relationship between the secondary infinitive (“of 
judging”) and its antecedent in the status con- 
structus (“in the days”) can be expressed by the 
following statement: “and it was in the days in 
which the judging of the judges [took place].” 

The case just discussed seems of importance to 
us for the understanding and the genetic deriva- 
tion of the nominal relationship called genitive in 
general. Typically, we have been deriving this 
case (see above paragraph) from clause-like struc- 
tures by way of elimination of a component, 
namely a preposition. In the specific instances 
just discussed, the development of a genitive from 
attributive clauses can be clearly recognized. In 
both cases—as can be especially clearly seen in the 
second case—the formation of the genitive was 
accompanied by the annexation between the at- 
tributive clause and its antecedent, that is, by the 
development of the status constructus-form of the 
latier. 

From this phenomenon, so frequent in many 
Semitic languages, we must not separate those 
relative clause-constructions in Accadian (Old 
-Babylonian) and Old South-Arabic in which nouns 


19 Cf. the Ethiopic equivalent of the clause. 
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of whatever meaning and function precede the 
relative clause in the status constructus. A char- 
acteristic feature of these relative clauses is that 
they do not contain a pronoun referring to the 
antecedent (resumptive pronoun). Cases in point 
are the following Old-Babylonian instances 
(quoted from Hammurabi’s Code): awat iqbi la 
uktin “the word which he has spoken, he has not 
proven to be true” ($3); qgisti Sarrum iddinu 
“a present which the king gave” (§ 34, 59) ; eqel 
wsakilu “the field which he made graze” (§ 58, 
15); kasap tqulu iligi “the silver which he has 
weighed out (i.e., paid), he should take” (§9, 
46); kasap tlqi “the silver which he has taken ” 
(§101,11), etc. Ungnad (ZA 18,59) assumes 
here primary constructions in which substantive 
clauses *° are made dependent in the genitive—in 
the same manner as an ordinary noun—on a 
“governing” noun in the status constructus. 

0. E. Ravn ** agrees with Ungnad. He declares 
awat igbu% as a primary construction which should 
be analyzed as follows: “the word having to do 
with: he spoke” and considers this expression to 
be analogous with expressions like awat misarim 
(Hammurabi’s Code XXVI, 64) “word of right- 
eousness,” which, in his opinion, must be literally 
interpreted as “the word having to do with right- 
eousness,” etc. This denies that the relative clauses 
which follow an antecedent in the status construc- 
tus are relative clauses. For the cases in which 
the antecedent is a noun of time or space, Brockel- 
mann, in agreement with Philippi, Ungnad and 
others, assumed that the clause which qualifies the 
antecedent has the function of a noun in the geni- 
tive depending on the antecedent. For the cases 
under discussion now, in which the antecedent is 
represented by nouns with other meanings, he 
rejects (1. c., p. 554) Ungnad’s view of the qualify- 
ing clause as a genitive,”* and assumes that here 
“die enge auf dem Satzdruck beruhende Verbin- 
dung zwischen Leitwort und Relativsatz” has pro- 


? - S Substantivische Nebensitze,” the counterpart of 
adjektivische Nebensiitze ” = relative clauses. 
“The so-called relative clauses in Accadian, or the 
Accadian particle Sa (Copenhagen, 1941), p. 37. 
““... die Annahme Ungnads ZA. XVIII, 58, dass 
jeder asyndetische Relativsatz von seinem Leitwort im 
Genitiv abhinge, [fiihrt] zu einer unvollziehbaren Vor- 
stellung . . . , denn awdt iqbi heisst ja weder “das 
Wort dessen, der gesagt,” ar. kalimatu man qdla, noch 
das Wort: ‘er hat gesagt,’” kalimatu qdala, sondern 
eben: “das Wort, das er gesagt”... .” 
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duced the same phonetic form (“Lautform”) as 
in a case of a genuine genitive relationship, that 
is, the form of the status constructus which he 
calls an “allegro form” of the noun. The “sen- 
tence stress” (“ Satzdruck”) which is here as- 
sumed to have brought about the close connection 
between the antecedent and the relative clause is 
an unclarified concept, unable to explain the status 
constructus form of the antecedent. In trying to 
explain this phenomenon in Accadian and Old- 
South-Arabic, one should not lose sight of the fact 
that in all Semitic languages an analogous phe- 
nomenon occurs, but only when the antecedent is 
a noun denoting time or space. This clearly indi- 
cates that no basic phonetic causes can be assumed 
here, rather that the origin of the status construc- 
tus is closely connected with the content of the 
dependent clauses. In cases like giryat hand 
Dawid (see above p. 391), the assumption is near 
at hand that the status constructus form of the 
antecedent is due to the fact that the relative 
clause lacks an adverbial phrase (bah “in it” or 
Sam “there”) which refers to the antecedent as 
generally required in the Semitic languages ; or, to 
state it more exactly, that the annexation of the 
antecedent with the relative clause is a consequence 
of the elimination of the adverbial phrase which 
refers to the antecedent. The same naturally also 
holds true for similar cases in the Accadian lan- 
guage, in which especially aSar “in the place 
(where) ” and related expressions appear in the 
status constructus. 

Since also in those instances in which the ante- 
cedent does not denote time or space, a pronoun 
referring to the antecedent is always missing, even 
where we would expect one (that is, when the verb 
of the clause governs an accusative object which 
is identical with the antecedent), then here, too, 
we are forced to the conclusion that the develop- 
ment of the status constructus is connected with 
the elimination of the resumptive pronoun.** 

For the construction in which the noun in the 
status constructus preceding the relative clause 


28 Starting from cases in which a status constructus 
developed through elimination of a resumptive pronoun 
in the accusative or a prepositional phrase, the status 
constructus then necessarily became the normal form of 
the antecedent of relative clauses without a relative 
pronoun so that we find the status constructus also in 
cases where a resumptive pronoun never existed: bit 
imqutu “the house that collapsed” (§ 232,92). 
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denotes time or space, we have established that this 
secondarily developed construction has identical or 
comparable features with the relationship of an- 
nexation (originating in Proto-Semitic) between 
a governing noun in the status constructus and 
the dependent noun in the genitive. The differ- 
ence between the latter and the former construc- 
tion lies mainly in the fact that in the latter the 
genitive is represented by a noun, in the former 
by a verb (replaceable by a verbal noun). Also in 
the instances of Accadian and Old-South-Arabic 
in which the antecedent does not signify time or 
space, the subsequent relative clause can be in- 
terpreted as a genitive. As an expression like “the 
city in which David camped” can be interpreted 
as “the city of David’s camping,” so it must be 
considered as possible, to understand the statement 
“the silver which he weighed” as “the silver of 
his weighing,” or “the word which he has spoken ” 
as “the word of his speaking.” 

In both cases, the entity expressed by the gov- 
erned noun (that is, the genitive) has the func- 
tion of a complement of the governing noun (that 
is, the status constructus). While in the former 
case we deal with an indirect, adverbial comple- 
ment, it is in the latter case an accusative object of 
the governing noun. We indeed find analogies 
of the latter case (theoretically constituted by us) 
in actual language. In expressions like “the topic 
of our discussion” or “the man of her choice,” 
“topic” or “choice,” respectively, are objects of 
“discussion” or “choice,” respectively. These 
expressions can be restated in a more explicit way: 
“the topic which we discuss,” or, “the man whom 
she has chosen.” We have thus established that 
in all cases in which the antecedent of an attribu- 
tive relative clause appears in the status construc- 
tus—not only in those cases where this antecedent 
expresses time or space—the relative clause is on 
the way towards becoming a genitive, a genitive of 
quite a special nature, one more relationship in 
addition to the many others which can be ex- 
pressed through this case. 
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We contrast once more the main patterns of 
relative clauses and substitute constructions dis. 
cussed above. We find, both in Semitic and non- 
Semitic languages, on the one hand, certain mean- 
ings expressed by a governing noun plus a nomen 
rectum in the genitive, as “the city of David’s 
camping” (or: “camping-site,” a compound), 
also: “the days of the judging of the judges.” On 
the other hand, we find the same meanings ex- 
pressed by relative clauses of the following type: 
“the city in which David has camped,” “the days 
on which the judges judged.” Similarly, we find 
the expression “the topic of our discussion ” along 
with “the topic which we discuss.” In the Semitic 
languages we find for such meanings also expres- 
sions like Hebrew qiryat hand Dawid, Ethiopic 
wakéna bamawa‘ala yak’énnanii masafant, Acca- 
dian kasap ilgi. These latter constructions have 
some features in common with the two construc- 
tions mentioned above: with the genitive con- 
struction they have in common that the noun 
which functions as antecedent appears in the 
status constructus form; with the relative clause 
construction they share the feature that the attri- 
bute which follows the antecedent contains a finite 
verb. This attribute clearly reveals its origin from 
a relative clause. This clause must, in accordance 
with common Semitic usage, have originally con- 
tained a pronominal reference to the antecedent. 
The disappearance of the latter and the rise of the 
status constructus form of the antecedent must be 
considered as the expression of one and the same 
psychological process. 

Certain as it seems that the primary construc- 
tions which underlie the above-discussed expres- 
sions contained no genitive, we cannot deny, on the 
other hand, that the secondarily developed con- 
structions represent genitival constructions. This 
is to say: as in the types discussed in the first part 
of this study, so here, too, ordinary attributes, 
or more exactly, attributive clauses, have developed 
into genitives. 


24 See above p. 387 and p. 390. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF INDIAN WISDOM on the 
West has been frequent since the days of Greek 
antiquity. However, the world value of Indian 
culture has been recognized since the eighteenth 
century, especially in England, France and Ger- 
many. Many writers and thinkers were intensely 
impressed by the high degree of Indian philosophy 
and by the unique charm of Indian literature, no 
matter whether they laid stress on intellectual 
affinities or divergencies. Numerous scholars of 
the nineteenth century (not only English, French 
and German, but also American, Danish, Dutch, 
Italian, Russian, etc.) did fundamental research 
work in the field of Sanskrit studies and Indology, 
which lead to a new scientific orientation in India 
herself. The present paper intends to give a sum- 
marizing account of the Indian influence on Ger- 
man literature and philosophy as well as a brief 
history of the German Indology up to this day. 


1. INDIA IN MEDIEVAL GERMANY: 


As a matter of fact, the German response to 
Indian culture is deeper than widely known and 
also dates back farther than is generally assumed. 
Generally, Herder, Goethe, and the Schlegel 
brothers are regarded as the first men who took a 
special interest in India—and this is true as far 
as the starting point of a thorough and profound 
study of Indian literature is concerned. However, 
in as early as the Middle High German literature 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries India 
occurs as a marvelous and fanciful country as it 
was handed down from the days of Greek and 
Latin writers. Moreover, new political events, such 
as the crusades and the Arabian rule in Spain, had 
brought about new contacts with the Orient. 
Legends of Prester John were of remarkable in- 
fluence. Romances like “Herzog Ernst” (Duke 
Emest) and the Alexander novel have Utopian 
and phantastic references to India as well as to 
other countries of the Orient. In Wolfram von 
Eschenbach’s “ Parzival,” one of the profoundest 
epics of the German Middle Ages, the hero Feirefiz 
and his father undergo many adventures in India. 


Parzival XVI, 823, 2-3 writes: “wir heizenz hie 
India: dort heizet ez Tribalibot.” (Here we call 
it India, there it is called Tribalibot). Snelleman, 
p. 188, rightly suggests that Wolfram derived this 
name from Palibothri (as writes the map of Pom- 
ponius Mela, 42 a.p.), a Greek form for the an- 
cient Indian capital Pataliputra. But we think, 
Wolfram did not change the spelling by mistake 
but intentionally for parodistic variation as he 
sometimes did. 

In modern times scholars like Benfey found out 
that many ancient legends and folk-tales contained 
motifs from the Paficatantra and the Jatakas 
coming to Germany through Persian and Arabic, 
through Latin and Greek tradition. The Pajica- 
tantra as a whole was translated into German from 
Latin as early as 1480 by Antonius von Pfor 
(inaugurated by Eberhart Graf zu Wiirttemberg). 
The Buddha Legend was adapted in the famous 
story of “Barlaam and Josaphat” by Rudolph 
von Ems. 

There are certain affinities with Indian litera- 
ture in some early German documents, for example 
in one of the “Merseburger Zauberspriiche ” 
(Merseburg Spells) which has its parallel in the 
Atharvaveda, or in the epical story of Siegfried or 
Gudrun on the one hand and of Krsna or Sita on 
the other. These convergencies seem to be the 
result of similar conditions. Any influence seems 
also impossible in the case of Meister Eckart whose 
mysticism coincides in many passages with San- 
kara’s Vedanta. 


2. THe GERMAN RESPONSE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
AND EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES: 


The new age of discoveries extended and 
widened the European horizon. Explorers, mis- 
sionaries and merchants returned as eye-witnesses 
from the Far and Middle East. In 1650 the 
German Jesuit Father Heinrich Roth went to 
India and learned Sanskrit so perfectly that he 
disputed with Brahmins in this language. He died 
in Agra as the head of the Jesuit College in 1668. 
During a stay in Europe, he passed his researches 
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and experiences on to his colleague Father Atha- 
nasius Kircher who published a treatise “China 
Illustrata” in Amsterdam (1667), which contains 
the first publication of Devanagari letters in 
Europe. Roth wrote the first European Sanskrit 
grammar; this was not printed however. The 
grammar of the German Jesuit Johannes Ernst 
Hanxleden was not printed either but was used 
as source by the Carmelite missionary Paulinus a 
Sancto Bartholomeo (J. Ph. Wesdin) for his two 
Sanskrit grammars published in Rome in 1790 and 
1804. Both Fathers had lived in South India for 
many years. 

The Saxon missionary Bartholomiius Ziegenbalg 
(1683-1719) established the Protestant Tranque- 
bar Mission of Denmark on the Coromandel Coast 
in 1706. Ziegenbalg became renowned for his 
Tamil studies and for his “Grammatica Damu- 
lica” which was printed in Halle in 1716. The 
Lutheran Professor of Theology, Arno Lehmann, 
(at present at Halle University) has published 
books and papers on Ziegenbalg and the Tranque- 
bar Mission. 

We are obliged to a Dutchman for the first 
direct translation from Sanskrit—Abraham Roger 
and his study on India “De Open-Deure tot het 
verborgen Heydendom” (The Open Door to the 
Hidden Paganism) to which he appended two 
hundred stanzas of Bhartrhari, translated with the 
help of a Brahmin. This book and the stanzas 
were translated from Dutch into German and pub- 
lished in 1663 at Nuremberg. The Catholic 
Father Joseph Tieffenthaler travelled in India for 
thirty years from 1743. His geographical descrip- 
tion of India (“ Historisch-geographische Beschrei- 
bung von Hindustan”) was printed in Berlin in 
1785. The report of the famous geographer 
Carsten Niebuhr from Hanover, who stayed in 
Bombay and Surat in 1764, contains the first de- 
scription of the important “rock temples” in the 
vicinity of Bombay. 

Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), the great German 
philosopher of the enlightenment, was professor at 
the University of Kénigsberg. On the basis of the 
books mentioned above and relying on the scarce 
material handed down by Greek and Latin writers, 
he included Indian problems in his lectures for 
forty years. Kant described the Hindus in the 
following words: “They are gentle, that is why 
all nations are tolerated amongst them and why 
they are easily subdued by the Tartars . . . they 


are industrious and upright in their business and 
much more honest than the Chinese.” 


3. HERDER AND THE BEGINNINGS OF GERMAN 
INDOLOGY : 


At the end of the eighteenth century European 
knowledge of Indian culture was widening and 
deepening, owing to the scientific achievements of 
English and French scholars: Sir Charles Wilkins 
was translating into English the Bhagavadgiti 
(1785) and the Hitopadesa from Sanskrit, Sir 
William Jones the Sakuntaia (1789) from San- 
skrit and Prakrit, and the Law Book of Manu 
from Sanskrit (1794). Colebrooke wrote many 
papers and essays on Indian culture and philoso- 
phy. Paris became a centre of Sanskrit studies, 
and the Schlegel brothers learned Sanskrit there. 
Anquetil-Duperon (1731-1805) translated fifty 
Upanisads from a Persian version into French: 
The “QOupnek’hat, i. e. secretum tegendum” 
(Strassburg 1801-02) which became the basic 
source of information about Indian theosophy for 
the next decades. 

We are obliged to Johann Gottfried Herder 
(1744-1803) for stressing the significance of In- 
dian culture. He wrote three enthusiastic letters 
on Kalidisa’s drama “Sakuntala,” which Georg 
Forster had translated from English into German. 
Herder was a great cosmopolitan who regarded 
India as the cradle of mankind. His humanist 
views were of enduring influence in German 
literature. 

Originally Friedrich von Schlegel (1772-1829) 
regarded Sanskrit as the mother of all languages 
and Sanskrit literature as the source of all thought, 
but after his conversion to Catholicism he gave up 
such extreme views. With his book “Uber die 
Sprache und Weisheit der Indier” (On the Lan- 
guage and Wisdom of the Indians) printed in 
1808, he laid the foundation for Sanskrit studies 
in Germany. 

His brother, August Wilhelm von Schlegel 
(1767-1845), was the first Professor of Indology 
at a German university. In 1818 he was appointed 
Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Bonn. 
He made this university into a centre of Sanskrit 
studies and established the first press capable of 
printing the Devanagari alphabet on German soil. 
He published texts of the Bhagavadgita, of the 
HitopadeSa and large parts from the Ramayana 
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(in association with Christian Lassen). 
over, he founded the Journal Jndische Bibliothek, 
to which he contributed most of the papers. 

The first indologist at Berlin University was 


Franz Bopp (1791-1867). At the age of 25 he 
published his epoch-making book: “Uber das 
Konjugationssystem der Sanskritsprache in Verg- 
leichung mit jenem der griechischen, lateinischen, 
persischen und germanischen Sprache” (On the 
Conjugation-System of the Sanskrit Language in 
Comparison with that of the Greek, Latin, Persian 
and Germanic Languages). This treatise became 
the pioneer work of Indo-European studies. Bopp 
was also the first to translate the famous “ Nala 
and Damayanti” story from Sanskrit into German. 

Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835) promoted 
Sanskrit studies in his capacity as minister of 
King Friedrich Wilhelm III of Prussia. This 
Prussian king and the following had considerable 
interest in Oriental studies. We know that King 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV used Sanskrit letters for 
secret notes. Humboldt had learned Sanskrit from 
Bopp and procured the Berlin appointment for 
him. Humboldt published a paper on the Bhaga- 
vadgita, which he describes “as the deepest and 
profoundest thing that the world has to offer,” 
and an essay on the Kawi language of the Island 
of Java. He writes on the Buddhist temple Boro 
Budur and on the ancient Javanese language 
which is so rich in Sanskrit components. 


4. GOETHE AND HEINE: 


Not only German scientists, but also German 
poets were enduringly inspired by the contact with 
Indian culture. It was through Herder that 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832) came 
into touch with Indian literature. Goethe was 
deeply moved by Indian poetry, though his educa- 
tion in the categories of Greek art precluded him 
from a proper appreciation of Indian sculpture. 
Goethe read the “ Sakuntala” in Forster’s German 
translation from the English. One stanza reveals 
his enthusiasm : 


Seek I for blossoms of spring and for fruits of the 
autumn one symbol; 

One name for all that enchants or that nourishes, 
comforts, delights 

One designation embracing both this our earth and the 
heavens, 

Truly, “Sakuntala,” thou art the name that embodies 

all these. 
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Goethe’s “Vorspiel auf dem Theater” (Prelude 
on the Stage)—179%7—in the beginning of his 
tragedy “Faust” is modelled after the “Sakun- 
tala.” Goethe was also very fond of the “ Megha- 
dita.” He often mentions this poem of Kalidasa 
in his notes and summarizes its contents. “I have 
got a great ancient Indian treasure in English” ; 
such is his judgment in 1817 of Wilson’s English 
translation of Meghadiita. Goethe composed two 
poems after Indian legends handed down in Son- 
nerat’s “Voyage aux Indes.” The first one is 
“Der Gott und die Bajadere” (God and the 
Bajadere), written in 1797, which starts: 


“ Mahadeva, Lord of earth 

For the sixth time comes below 
As a man of mortal birth,— 

Like him, feeling joy and woe... 


He comes below to try the faithfulness of a 
bayadere. He feigns death after a night of love, 
but she proves to be a suttee and leaps on the 
glowing pyre. However, “from the flame with 
heavenly grace” she is raised “to a heavenly 
place.” Thus Goethe transforms the legend into 
a mystery of redemption—his “Faust” is also of 
redemptive character. Goethe’s deeply religious 
and humanist approach can also be inferred from 
his other Indian poem “ Pariah,” which he com- 
posed in 1824 after having thought over the 
legend again and again for forty years. In 
the first part the Pariah is praying to Brahma. 
The second part of the poem tells in brilliant 
verses the legend of the Brahmin wife who is 
beheaded by her husband for faithlessness in 
thoughts. But her son impetuously claims her 
reanimation. However, he wrongly joins her head 
with the body of an executed criminal woman. 
The new being becomes the helpful gracious god- 
dess of all outcasts. In the third part of the poem 
the Pariah expresses his gratefulness. 


The name of Goethe is closely linked with the 
name of Friedrich von Schiller (1759-1805). It is 
not generally known that he knew and revered the 
“Sakuntala.” He published some parts of this 
drama in “Thalia” in a German translation. In 
a letter to Wilhelm von Humboldt he points out 
that “in the whole of Greek antiquity there is no 
poetical representation of beautiful womanliness 
or beautiful love which approaches ‘ Sakuntala’ 
even from afar.” 
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Poets of the Romantic period of German litera- 
ture were inspired by the spirit of the Orient; 
their approach was often over-fanciful and roman- 
tic. Novalis (1772-1801) felt “homesick for the 
Indian motherland.” 

Heinrich Heine (1797-1856) owed his knowl- 
edge of Indian literature to August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel while studying at Bonn University and 
to Franz Bopp whose lectures he attended at 
Berlin University. In his famous “Buch der 
Lieder” (Book of Songs) we often come across 
Indian scenery. 

One poem looks like an imitation of Bhartrhari 
II, 2: 


A young man loves a maiden 

Whose heart for another has yearned 
This other loves another 

By whom his love is returned 


Let us compare it with the Sanskrit version, which 
Heine might have known from a German or Eng- 
lish translation : 


yam cintaydmi satatam mayi sd virakta / 
sdpy anyam icchati janam sa jano ’nyasaktah // 


Deep feeling and controlled flamboyance is re- 
vealed in Heine’s “ Lotosblume ”: 


The lotus-blossom cowers 
Under the sun’s bright beams; 
Her forehead drooping for hours, 
She waits for the night among dreams. 
The Moon, he is her lover, 
He wakes her with his gaze; 
To him alone she uncovers 
The fair flower of her face. 
She glows and grows more radiant, 
And gazes mutely above; 
Breathing and weeping and trembling 
With love—and the pain of love, 


This poem was set to music by Robert Schumann 
(1810-1856),a famous German composer of that 
time, and became one of the most tuneful romantic 


songs. 

One of Heine’s last poems takes up again the 
picture of the lotus-blossom—it is a most touching 
utterance of the gravely sick poet in his last years 
(last two stanzas :) 


She thinks she’s a lotus-blossom 
Whose cup will be opened soon, 

And he, because of his pallor, 
Fancies that he is the moon. 


The lotus-blossom uncovers 
Her being the whole night long; 
But all she conceives for her trouble 
Is a metaphor and a song. 


In his prose-writings Heine critically discusses 
the first achievements of European Indology. In 
one poem he praises August Wilhelm von Schlegel 
(later he mocks at his romantic Catholicism!) 
and adds the following remark: “. . . . The 
Portuguese, the Dutch and the English have car- 
ried home the treasures of India in their big ships; 
we Germans had always to look on. But we will 
not be done out of the spiritual treasures of India. 
Schlegel, Bopp, Humboldt, Frank, etc., are our 
East India travellers of to-day; (the universities 
of -FW) Bonn and Munich will be good com- 
panies.” Two of his aphorisms reveal his scepti- 
cism: “We have searched for the corporeal India 
and found America; now we are searching for the 
spiritual India—what shall we find?” .... “It is 
desirable that the genius will study Sanskrit; if it 
becomes a matter of book-learning we just get a 
good manual.” 


The poet Friedrich Riickert (1788-1866), pro- 
fessor of Arabic at the Friedrich Wilhelm Univer- 
sity of Berlin had an amazing knowledge of Orien- 
tal languages, including Sanskrit and even Tamil. 
His translations of Sanskrit texts are regarded as 
the best in the German language, for instance his 
translation of the story of “ Nala and Damayanti” 
and especially of the “Gitagovinda,” where he 
tried successfully to imitate even the stylistic form 
and verve of the original. 


5. GreRMAN PHILOSOPHERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY: 


Inspired by Colebrooke, G. W. Friedrich von 
!Hegel (1770-1831), who lectured on philosophy 
at Berlin University, included Indian philosophy 
in his lectures. Hegel took the Occident as yard- 
stick for the East. Acknowledging the principle 
of the state as the highest, he criticized India for 
her want of state-consciousness. As a follower of 
absolute reason he was precluded from a proper 
understanding of Indian mysticism. A pupil of 
Hegel was the historical materialist Karl Marx 
(1818-1883) who contributed papers to the “ New 
York Herald Tribune ” on the economic conditions 
of Hindustan and on the Indian Mutiny. 
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“Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung” (The 
World as Will and Idea) is Arthur Schopenhauer’s 
(1788-1860) main treatise. There are a number 
of items where the philosophy of Schopenhauer 
has affinities with Vedanta and Buddhism—for 
instance in the opinion that life is suffering and 
redemption is obtained by extinction into nothing. 
There are certain but vague similarities between 
Buddhist samskaras and Schopenhauey’s “will” 
(Schopenhauer liked to call himself a Buddhist). 
He read the Upanisads in the translation of An- 
quetil-Duperron and gave them his effusive praise : 
“Tt is the most remunerative and elevating read- 
ing that is possible on earth; it has been the con- 
solation of my life and will console me when 
dying.” Schopenhauer was a great inspiration to 
German thinkers and poets right up to our time, 
for example Friedrich Nietzsche, Richard Wagner 
and Thomas Mann. Indian thought played a 


remarkable réle in the life of Richard Wagner 
(1813-83). Influences of Mahaiyana-Buddhism can 
be seen in his famous music drama “ Parsifal.” 
Wagner was planning a drama “ Die Sieger” (The 
Victors) after a story from the “ Divyavadana,” 


which he had read in Burnouf’s “ Introduction 4 
Vhistoire du Bouddhisme.” It is the story of the 
Candala-girl Prakrti, of her pure love for Ananda 
and her admission to the monastic order of 
Sakyamuni. 

Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900) interpreting 
the world as “ Wille zur Macht” (Wili to Power) 
admired the Indian caste system and Manu’s Law 
Book, which he had read in a French translation. 
He called both Buddhism and Christianity deca- 
dent religions. 

F. W. Joseph Schelling (1775-1854) sang the 
glory of the Upanisads like Schopenhauer. Schel- 
ling’s philosophy is near to Vedanta: subject and 
object have their common origin in the absolute. 

K. C. Friedrich Krause (1781-1832) was also 
touched by the spirit of the Vedinta. He wrote 
on Buddhism and Jainism and practised Yoga 
exercises. 

Eduard von Hartmann (1842-1906) expressed 
the opinion that the religion of the future would 
be a synthesis of Christian and Indian concepts. 
His views are very near to the intentions of the 
Brahmo Samaj in India. 
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6. GERMAN INDOLOGISTS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY AND THE First DECADES OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY: 


Max Miiller (1823-1900) is the German indolo- 
gist who is best known in India. He was born in 
Dessau the son of a German romantic poet, at- 
tended the old Nikolai Grammar School in Leip- 
zig, and studied at Leipzig, Berlin and Paris 
universities. In 1846 he went to England and died 
at Oxford as Professor of Comparative Philology. 

Max Miller inaugurated the famous series 
Sacred Books of the East. Out of 50 volumes, 31 
contain translations of Indian texts. He under- 
took the tremendous enterprise of printing the 
Rgveda with the commentary of Sayana. Only 
after great efforts could the edition be published 
with the financial support of the East India Com- 
pany. Six volumes appeared between 1849 and 
1874. 

Ernst Windisch, who wrote the standard work 
on the History of Sanskrit Studies in Europe, 
compares these massive volumes with Indian ele- 
phants. The edition of the Rgveda-not only pro- 
moted Sanskrit studies in Europe but has its in- 
fluence on the cultural renascence of India along 
with the efforts of the Brahmo Samaj. Moreover, 
Max Miiller founded the “Science of Religion” 
(this term was coined by himself). Remarkable 
for Miiller’s reputation in India—he never visited 
the country—is the Sanskritization of his name, 
which Indians had rendered into “ Moksha Mila” 
with polite exaggeration. 

The name of another indologist has also been 
rendered into Sanskrit by Indians: “ Devasena,” 
i.e., Paul Deussen (1845-1919), who was an ad- 
herent of Schopenhauer. We owe it to Deussen 
that Indian philosophy obtained an adequate scien- 
tific appreciation in Europe. His “ Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Philosophie” (General History of 
Philosophy) comprises four volumes. The whole 
of the first deals with the manifold problems of 
Indian philosophy. He was an expert in the 
Upanisads and Vedanta and translated sixty 
Upanisads into German as a reliable basis for 
further research. During his journey to India in 
the winter of 1892-93 he was welcomed everywhere 
as a great authority. 

The indologists of the nineteenth century and 
the early twentieth century constitute a long list 
of famous names. We can deal with them only 
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very briefly in the scope of this paper, mentioning 
the most outstanding. 

Otto von Boethlingk (1815-1904) was born in 
St. Petersburg. He lived in Jena from 1868 on, 
in Leipzig from 1885 on. Editor and translator 
of Panini’s Grammar and the “Sakuntala,” his 
main work, however, is the so-called “ Petersbur- 
ger Worterbuch” (Sanskrit-German Dictionary), 
which he published together with the Tiibingen 
Vedist Rudolph von Roth (1821-1895) in seven 
parts from 1852 to 1875. The Imperial Academy 
of Sciences in St. Petersburg of which von Boeth- 
lingk was a member supported the enterprise 
financially. 

Christian Lassen (1800-1876) edited texts to- 
gether with A. W. von Schlegel and succeeded him 
to the chair of Indology in Bonn. His Jndische 
Alterthumskunde (Indian Antiquities) comprises 
a complete synopsis of the political history of 
India up to the Mohammedan conquest as well as 
of Indian geography and cultural history. The 
four volumes are of great value to this day. 

Albrecht Weber (1825-1901) edited the White 
Yajurveda under the patronage of the East India 
Company. He wrote on Indian literature, did re- 
search in Prakrit and evaluated Jain manuscripts. 

Theodor Aufrecht (1822-1907) edited the 
Rgveda and the Aitareya Brahmana in transcrip- 
tion. He compiled several catalogues; the most 
important is his Catalogus Catalogorum. An 
Alphabetical Register of Sanskrit Works and 
Authors, Leipzig, 1891, Part II 1896. 

Hermann Grassmann (1809-77) was Professor 
of Mathematics. He wrote a special dictionary of 
the Rgveda and translated the complete text of the 
hymns into German. 

Karl Friedrich Geldner (1852-1929) was also 
the author of a German translation of the Rgveda, 
published in the Harvard Oriental Series, 1951. 
Together with Richard Pischel (1849-1908 in 
Madras), he published Vedische Studien in three 
volumes. Pischel wrote the invaluable grammar 
of Prakrit languages. Pott, Schleicher and Brug- 
mann are famous for their Sanskrit research in the 
field of Comparative Linguistics. Delbriick, 
Thumb, Wackernagel and A. Kuhn wrote im- 
portant treatises on Sanskrit and Vedic grammar. 
Theodor Goldstiicker (1821-1872), professor of 
Sanskrit in London, wrote on the grammatical 
treatises of ancient India. 

Theodor Benfey (1809-1881) edited and trans- 








lated the Samaveda in 1848. He translated the 
Paficatantra in 1859 tracing in his notes on this 
work the migration of the folk-tale motifs. 
Martin Haug, Georg Biihler and Franz Kiel- 
horn taught as Sanskrit professors in India. The 
Austrian Georg Biihler (1837-1898) became Pro- 
fessor in the Elphinstone College in Bombay 


(1867). In 1881 he became Professor at Vienna 
University. (At present the Professor of Sanskrit 
in Vienna is Erich Frauwallner, born 1898, re- 
nowned for his studies in the field of Indian logic 
and philosophy). Biihler wrote on Indian lav, 
history and palaeography and sent a collection of 
precious manuscripts to Berlin, which became an 
important source for the German Jain research. 
He founded the famous Grundriss der Indo- 
Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde (Ency- 
clopedia of Indo-Aryan Research), which was con- 
tinued by Kielhorn. 

Martin Haug (1827-1876) was appointed as 
Sanskrit Professor in Poona in 1859. Franz Kiel- 
horn (1840-1908) succeeded him in 1866 and 
stayed fifteen years in Poona. Kielhorn was con- 
cerned primarily with Indian epigraphy and In- 
dian grammatical treatises. The name of Rudolph 
Hoernle is linked up with the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal; he contributed to its Centenary Review 
(Calcutta, 1885). 

Eugen Hultzsch (1857-1927) was active as 
Government Epigraphist in Madras. He pub- 
lished South-Indian Inscriptions (Madras, 1890- 
1903) and Asoka Inscriptions which was the first 
volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum in 
1925. Alfred Hillebrandt (1853-1927) published 
Vedische Mythologie; Hermann Oldenberg (1854- 
1920) wrote critical comments on the text of the 
Rgveda and published Die Religion des Veda and 
Buddha. 

Heinrich Zimmer, sen. (1850-1907), is the 
author of a cultural synopsis of the Vedic period: 
Altindisches Leben. He is the father of Heinrich 
Zimmer, jun. (1890-1943), who is famed for his 
ingenious psychological interpretations of Indian 
myths and symbols, as well as for philosophical 
and historical essays. Adalbert Kuhn (1812-1881) 
and his son Ernst Kuhn (1846-1921) were out- 
standing scholars in comparative philology and in 
the science of religion. 

Richard Fick described the social conditions in 
North-East India during the time of Buddha ac- 
cording to the Jatakas. Julius Jolly (1849-1932) 
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was mainly concerned with Indian law. Johann 
Jakob Meyer (1870-1939), an excellent connois- 
seur of Indian epics, was Professor at Chicago 
University from 1900 to 1918. He published a 
German translation of the Arthasastra in Leipzig 
in 1926. Bernhard Breloer (1894-1946) fully 
grasped the work of Kautalya and wrote Kautalya- 
Studien. 

Wilhelm Geiger (1856-1943) published Pali. 
Literatur und Sprache, Strassburg, 1916; Litera- 
tur und Sprache der Singhalesen, Strassburg, 
1900. Geiger travelled three times to Ceylon and 
was made Honorary Member of the Ceylon Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Hermann Jacobi (1850-1937), one of the most 
outstanding German indologists, was an expert on 
Indian epics, poetry, philosophy, astronomy and 
the Jain religion. He demonstrated that the Jains 
are not a sect of the Buddhist, as was generally 
accepted at that time, but existed even before the 
advent of Buddhism. On his second journey to 
India in the winter of 1913/1914 he discovered 
invaluable Jain texts. The other great pioneer of 
Jain research was Ernst Leumann (1859-1931), 
Professor in Strassburg till 1918. 


The great contemporary of Jacobi was Heinrich 
Liiders (1869-1943), Professor of Indology in 
Berlin. He is internationally renowned for his 
work in the field of Indian epigraphy, myths and 
early dramas and for his Pali and Vedic studies. 
Liiders started to assess the manuscript funds of 
the four Royal Prussian Turfan Expeditions 
(1902-1914). During these expeditions under the 
guidance of Griinwedel and v. Le Coq numerous 
Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts from the Gupta- 
and post-gupta-period were discovered in East 
Turkestan. V. S. Sukthankar, the editor of the 
Mahabharata was a pupil of Liiders. 


7. GERMAN THINKERS AND POETS OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY: 


Many German philosophers of the twentieth 
century are concerned with the spirit of India and 
compare it with that of the Occident, sometimes 
positively, sometimes negatively, partly rightly, 
partly wrongly—for example, Oswald Spengler, 
Graf Keyserling, Rudolf Kassner, Albert Schweit- 
zer, Martin Buber, etc. 

Karl Jaspers (born 1883) deals in his mono- 
graph Vom Ursprung und Ziel der Geschichte (On 
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the Origin and End of the History), Munich, 
1949, with the parallels in the intellectual history. 
He regards the time between 800 and 200, B.c., 
as the axis of world history, for the great religious 
teachers like Buddha, Zarathustra, Confucius lived 
at that time and the fundamental philosophical 
categories originated in this period. In his treatise 
Die gro&en Philosophen (The Great Philosophers), 
Munich, 1957, Jaspers considers Buddha on the 
same level with Socrates, Confucius and Jesus, and 
places the Buddhist Patriarch Nagarjuna beside 
Plotin, Spinoza and Laotse. 

There have also been practical efforts to adapt 
and spread Indian religions, especially Buddhism, 
in Germany. Rudolf Steiner (1861-1925) con- 
nected Christian mysticism with the Hindu theory 
of Karma and Samsara. Karl Seidenstiicker 
(1876-1936) and Florus Gueth (1878-1958) 
wished to propagate Buddhism in Germany. The 
latter became a follower of the Theravada School 
in Ceylon, and is known as Nyanatiloka. Dr. Paul 
Dahlke (1865-1928) became acquainted with Bud- 
dhism during a stay in Ceylon. He founded the 
“Buddhist House” in Berlin-Frohnau (1924). 

Georg Grimm (1868-1945) tried to fuse Bud- 
dhism and Vedanta. He was the founder of the 
Altbuddhistische Gemeinde, which publishes the 
journal Yana. Grimm was on friendly terms with 
Karl Eugen Neumann, the translator of the most 
important Buddhist texts. The “ Westliche Orden 
Arya Maitreya Mandala” at Wiesbaden reveres 
Lama Govinda, a German, who received Lamaistic 
initiation in 1931; since 1947 he has been a mem- 
ber of the Bka-rgyudpas and lives near Almora in 
the Indian Himalaya. 

German poets and writers of the twentieth cen- 
tury made poetic use of Indian sources. Karl 
Gjellerup, Fritz Mauthner, Albrecht Schaffer and 
Josef Winckler adapted parts of the Buddha story. 
Franz Werfel wrote a Vedanta drama: “ Spiegel- 
mensch ” (Mirror Man) in 1920. In Gustav Mey- 
rink’s mysterious stories Yoga, Vedanta and Ti- 
betan mysticism play an important part. Stefan 
Zweig (1881-1942), a master of psychological 
novels, wrote Die Augen des ewigen Bruders (the 
Eyes of the Eternal Brother), 1922, the story of a 
great Ksatriya and his renunciation of the ephem- 
eral glory of this world. Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
the father-in-law of Heinrich Zimmer, jun., and 
Rainer Maria Rilke wrote poems revealing Indian 
spirit. Thomas Mann (1875-1955), the great Ger- 
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man prose writer who won the Nobel Prize for his 
Buddenbrooks in 1929, wrote Die vertauschten 
Képfe (The Transposed Heads) as an American 
exile in 1940. It is a modern adaptation of the 
ancient motif from the Vetalapaicavimsati, which 
he imbued with his gentle irony and psychological 
interpretations. Mann received the suggestion for 
this story from the German Indologist, Heinrich 
Zimmer, jun. In his “ Die Entstehung des Doktor 
Faustus” Mann acknowledges Zimmer’s contri- 
bution. 

There is no other poet in the twentieth century 
who has as close an affinity with the Indian spirit 
as Hermann Hesse (born 1877), a Nobel Prize 
Winner in 1946. He travelled to India in 1911 
to find new stimuli and reported on this journey 
in his book “Aus Indien” in 1913. One of his 
finest novels is “ Siddhartha” (1922) in which he 
describes the way to bodhi with neo-romantic 


verve. This novel made him conscious again of 


“the world of the Indian spirit which was holy 
and congenial since my youth.” The Indian cur- 
riculum vitae in Hesse’s novel “Das Glasperlen- 
spiel,” 1943,—which describes the symbol play of 


a few initiates—is diffused with Yoga and Maya. 


8. INDOoLOGY IN GERMANY TODAY: 


Though there are six chairs of Indology in West 
Germany, Sanskrit is taught in almost every 
university. 

There are two chairs of Indology in East Ger- 
many: Berlin (since 1825) and Leipzig (since 
1848). The Leipzig chair has been vacant since 
1958. The chair in the Berlin Humboldt Uni- 
versity (previously Friedrich Wilhelm University) 
has been held by Walter Ruben (born 1899) since 
1950. Ruben was a pupil of Jacobi. His transla- 
tion and commentary of the Nydyasitras (1928) 
and his textual criticism of the Ramayana (1936) 
are well known. His study of the Krsna legends 
was published in Ankara in 1943. Ruben’s recent 
publications are written from the standpoint of 
Marxism and Leninism, e. g., his history of Indian 
philosophy (1953). 

In Leipzig Friedrich Weller (born 1889) was 
Professor of Indology from 1938 to 1958 when he 
retired. Weller is internationally renowned for 
his buddhological studies, which include also Chi- 
nese, Tibetan and Mongolian parallels. Weller 
edited several Tibetan texts (e. g., Buddhacarita in 


1928) and compiled a Tibetan-Sanskrit glossary of 
the Bodhicaryavatara (1952, ff.). 

In the framework of linguistic studies Sanskrit 
is also taught in Halle, where Karl Ammer suc. 
ceeded Paul Thieme, and in Jena by Richard 
Hauschild (born 1901), who revised Thumb’s 
Handbuch des Sanskrit (Heidelberg, 1953 ff.). 
Johannes Schubert is Professor of Tibetan in 
Leipzig, Dr. Manfred Taube is his assistant. 

It is worth mentioning that several Indologists 
left East Germany in the last decade. 

In West Germany (Federal Republic of Ger. 
many) there are chairs of Indology in the univer- 
sities of Bonn (since 1818), Gdéttingen (since 
1862), Hamburg (since 1914), Marburg (since 
1869), Munich (since 1867) and Tiibingen (since 
1856). 

The famous chair at Bonn University has been 
held since 1818 by August Wilhelm von Schlegel, 
Christian Lassen, Theodor Aufrecht, Hermann 
Jacobi, Willibald Kirfel (1922-1955) and Paul 
Hacker (since 1955). 

Willibald Kirfel (born 1885) did valuable re- 
search work on Indian cosmography. In his 
Purina Paicalaksana (1927) he demonstrated 
that the coinciding passages of different purinas 
were probably the most ancient. He was also 
interested in Indian medicine and ethnology. His 
recent publications deal with the symbolism of 
Indian religions. Kirfel’s successor to the chair of 
Sanskrit is Paul Hacker (born 1913). His princi- 
ple field is the system of Vedanta. In this research 
he determines the single teachers of Vedanta and 
interprets their individuality. Hacker’s concern 
is also vernacular Hindi. In 1958 he published a 
monograph on auxiliary verbs in Hindi. Hans 
Losch (born 1902) is also Professor of Sanskrit in 
Bonn. He has written on Indian law, state theo- 
ries, theatre and Indo-German relations. 

The chair at Géttingen University has been held 
by Ernst Waldschmidt (born 1897) since 1936. 
Waldschmidt is a Buddhologist and has published 
a treatise on Buddhist art in India (1932). His 
great achievement is the evaluation of the Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit manuscripts which were found in 
East Turkestan during the four “Royal Prussian 
Turfan Expeditions.” Waldschmidt and his pupils 
(F. Bernhard, Herbert Hartel, Kusum Mittal, 
Valentina Rosen, Dieter Schlingloff) are editing 
the texts and comparing them with parallel versions 
in the Tipitaka. Waldschmidt is also comparing the 
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text with Chinese and Tibetan versions (e.g., the 
Mahaparinirvanasitra). He is editor of the series 
Sanskrittexte aus den Turfanfunden (in the Ger- 
man Academy of Sciences in Berlin). Walter 
Schubring (born 1881) held the Hamburg chair 
of Indology from 1920 to 1950. As a pupil of 
Ernst Leuman he was interested in Jainism. 
Schubring published many papers, a catalogue of 
the Jain manuscripts in the Prussian State Li- 
brary in Berlin (1944) and a comprehensive 
standard work on the doctrine of the Jainas, 1935. 
He and Dr. Klaus Ludwig Janert are cata- 
loguing the German Sanskrit manuscripts in the 
frame of “The Cataloguing of Oriental Manu- 
scripts in Germany,” organized by Dr. Wolfgang 
Voigt, Marburg. Schubring was succeeded by 
Ludwig Alsdorf (born 1904), who has also written 
on Jain subjects. Alsdorf identified the Vasu- 
devahindi as version of the fairy-tale novel 
Brhatkatha (Das HarivamSapurdna, 1936). His 
linguistic studies are concerned with Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa (Apabhramsga-Studien, 1936). In 
1955 he published a geographical manual (Vor- 
derindien...). Alsdorf revised and _ restored 
Liiders’ posthumous treatise on Vedic religion 
(Varuna I and IIT). He has also written on sub- 
jects dealing with Indian history, literature and 
religion. A recent publication is concerned with 
the Asoka-Inscriptions. 

Johannes Nobel (1887-1960) was Professor of 
Sanskrit in Marburg from 1928 to 1956. Indology 
owes to him critical editions, translations and 
glossaries, for example, of the Suvarnaprabhdasot- 
fama-sitra (with Tibetan and Chinese parallels). 
Nobel was also a good connoisseur of Indian 
Kavya. His successor is Wilhelm Rau, who had 
studied Sanskrit and Hindi “on the spot.” His 
monograph State and Society in Ancient India 
(according to the Brahmanas), Wiesbaden, 1958, 
had a wide response. 

The chair at Munich University has been held 
since 1867 by Martin Haug, Ernst Kuhn, Wilhelm 
Geiger, Hanns Oertel, Walter Wiist and Helmut 
Hoffmann. Oertel (1868-1952) famed for his 
Brihmana studies, had been Professor in New 
Haven for many years. Helmut Hoffmann (born 
1912), Professor in Munich since 1948, was a 
pupil of Heinrich Liiders. He published the frag- 
ments of the Atanatika-sitra. His main concern 
is the history of Buddhism and Lamaism. His 
treatise on the sources for the history of the 
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Tibetan Bon religion (Quellen zur Geschichte der 
tibetischen Bon Religion, 1950) is the first com- 
prehensive study of this intricate subject. He has 
also assessed for this purpose Mongolian texts. A 
synoptical study of the religions of Tibet (Die 
Religionen Tibets, 1956) determines the close con- 
nection between religion and history in this 
country. At present Hoffmann is preparing 
monographs on the symbolism of Tibetan re- 
ligions, on the Legends of Tilopa, and on the 
late Buddhist Kalacakra system. A pupil of 
Hoffmann, Dr. Bishanith Banerjee, Calcutta, 
wrote a thesis on the latter problem. Under Hoff- 
mann’s guidance the preparatory work for a dic- 
tionary of written Tibetan is going on in the 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences where Dr. Fried- 
rich Wilhelm is working in association with the 
two Lamas Jamba Losang and Yishi Thondub who 
were selected by His Holiness the Dalai Lama. 
Their stay was made possible by the financial sup- 
port of the Rockefeller Foundation, New York. 
Dr. Frank Richard Hamm is contributing to this 
dictionary Tibetan-Sanskrit entries. 

Helmuth von Glasenapp (born 1891) was Head 
of the Sanskrit Department at Tiibingen Univer- 
sity from 1946 to 1959. He has written many 
standard works on Indian religions and philoso- 
phy, which acquainted Germany with the intel- 
lectual heritage of India. His work on Jainism 
has been translated into Gujarati under the title 
Jaina-Dharma, 1930. <A treatise Buddhistische 
Mysterien came out in 1940. At present von 
Glasenapp is publishing two volumes describing 
the Indian influence on German philosophy and 
literature. He is a member of the All-India 
Sanskrit Parishad, Bombay. Since 1959 Paul 
Thieme (born 1905) has been Professor of Indol- 
ogy at Tiibingen University. Earlier Thieme had 
been Professor at Halle, Frankfurt and Yale uni- 
versities. He is internationally renowned as a 
Vedist (e.g., Der Fremdling im Rgveda, The 
Stranger in the Rgveda) and as an expert on 
Indian grammatical science. Thieme has studied 
Panini in India with Pandits. He is conversant 
with nearly all the Indo-European languages and 
has written many papers in which he discusses 
linguistic and religious problems from a compara- 
tive point of view. One of his recent publications 
is Mitra and Aryaman, New Haven, 1957. 

Indology in West Germany is not restricted to 
these six universities alone. Nearly all universities 
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in West Germany and West Berlin teach Sanskrit 
within the framework of Indo-European or Ira- 
nian studies, and in each university there is con- 
siderable interest in Indology among the students. 
Sanskrit is taught in West Berlin by Olaf Hansen, 
in Mainz by Helmut Humbach (both professors 
are experts in Iranian languages), in Cologne by 
Robert Birwé (Panini), in Erlangen by Karl 
Hoffmann (Vedic grammar), in Frankfurt by 
Bernfried Schlerath (Kingship in Veda, stylistic 
problems of the Veda), in Freiburg by Ulrich 
Schneider (Buddhology, religious history), in 
Miinster by Hermann Berger (Pali, Prakrits, 
Burushaski), in Wiirzburg by Manfred Mayrhofer 
(Linguistics, Pali) and Friedrich Kohl (Jain 
Studies). 

Moreover, there is a great number of younger 
scholars who do research work in West German 
institutes. We can mention here only some of 
them (they are all doctors of Indology) : in West 
Berlin Klaus Fischer and Herbert Hartel (Indian 
fine art), Heinz-Jiirgen Pinnow (Munda lan- 
guages), in Géttingen Klaus Ludwig Janert 
(Veda, Epigraphy, Tamil) and Gustav Roth 
(Buddhology), in Hamburg Frank Richard 
Hamm (Jain and Tibetan Studies), Klaus Bruhn 
(Jain texts, Indo-German relations), in Mainz 
Heinz Bechert (Buddhology, Ceylon), in Munich 
Friedrich Wilhelm (Sistras, Tibetology), in Saar- 
briicken Claus Hibler (Kavya, Linguistics), in 
Tiibingen Wolfgang Schmid (Hindi, Linguis- 
tics) and Hanns-Peter Schmidt (Veda, Awesta). 
In India are staying at present Dr. Klein, Dr. 
Nélle and Dr. Scharfe. Several Indians are lec- 
turing in West Germany, e.g. Dr. Biswas in West 
Berlin. 

German indologists attend the “ Deutsche 
Orientalistentag ” (which is held every three years) 
as well as international conferences, especially the 
“International Orientalists’ Conference” which 
was held in Munich (1957), in Moscow (1960) 
and will be held in New Delhi in 1963. 

In 1959 a great exhibition “Five Thousand 
Years of Art from India” was held in Villa 
Hiigel, Essen, on the initiative of the Krupp Com- 
pany. On the occasion of this exhibition a con- 
ference was held which was attended by indologists 
and experts on Indian art from many countries. 
The papers were published in a special volume 
Indologentagung, 1959. 
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German indologists contribute papers not only 
to the well known Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mor. 
genlindischen Gesellschaft (Journal of the Ger. 
man Oriental Society) but also to Oriental peri- 
odicals in many other countries. The publication 
of monographs is supported to a great extent by 
the “ Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft ” (German 
Research Community), Bad Godesberg. Three 
universities in West Germany have their own 
series, where indological books are published: 
Bonn: Bonner Orientalistische Studien (Bom 
Oriental Studies); Hamburg: Alt- und Neuin- 
dische Studien (Ancient and Modern Indian 
Studies), ed. Ludwig Alsdorf; Munich: Miin- 
chener Indologische Studien (Munich Indological 
Studies), ed. Helmut Hoffmann. 

When we look back to the Indological achieve- 
ments of the nineteenth century, we can say that 
the fundamental standard works have been writ- 
ten in this period by scholars of various countries. 
In the interim the field of research has enlarged 
tremendously and scientific methods have been 
refined. This necessarily entailed specialization 
and exact study even of minute problems. Hovw- 
ever, the ideal of cosmopolitan humanity engaged 
in free, unbiassed research remains since the days 
of Herder and Goethe as our prime responsibility. 
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SATYAM EVA JAYATE NANRTAM 


M. A. MEHENDALE 
Deccan CoLLEeGe, Poona 


THE ABOVE PASSAGE is quite well known. It 
occurs in the Mundaka Upanisad (3.1.6) of the 
Atharva Veda, and the first part of it has now 
been inscribed as the motto of the Indian nation. 
The passage has been mostly taken to mean 
“Truth alone conquers, not falsehood.” * 


In the above interpretation satyam and anrtam 
are taken to be the subjects, but this does not seem 
to be correct. Both satyam and anrtam have to 
be regarded as the objects, and a rst is to be under- 
stood as the subject. Taken this way, the sentence 
would mean “ A sage obtains only the Real (7. e., 
the Brahman), not the unreal.” This construc- 
tion was already seen by Deussen? who trans- 
lates “ Wahrheit ersiegt er (i.e. the ativadin cf. 
Chand. 7.16), nicht Unwahrheit.” 


This interpretation will be found to be in har- 
mony with the spirit of the Upanisads in general 
and that of the Mundaka in particular. According 
to these philosophical texts the highest goal of a 
sage is to obtain unity with brahman which is the 
ultimate Reality or satyasya satyam. Whatever is 
lower than this satya is anrta or unreal, and a sage 
does not seek after that. About the real and 
unreal forms of brahman we read in the Maitri 


6.3: dve vava brahmano ripe mirtam camirtam 
—————— 

*So, for example, Hume, The Thirteen Principal 
Upanishads. Max Miiller (SBE 15), “ The true prevails, 
not the untrue.” Radhakrishnan, The Principal Upa- 
msads, “Truth alone conquers, not untruth.” Hille- 
brandt, Aus Brahmanas und Upanisaden, “ Die Wahrheit 
allein siegt, nicht das Unrecht.” 

*Sechzig Upanishads des Veda (lst edition, 1897). 
The same interpretation is also intended by J. Hertel, 
see below pp. 407. 


ca/ atha yan mirtam tad asatyam yad amirtam 
tat satyam/ tad brahma taj jyotih.® 

It will be useful to cite here in full the stanza 
from the Mundaka (3.1.6) in order to be able to 
understand the context and appreciate the correct- 
ness of the above interpretation. 


satyam eva jayate nanrtam, satyena pantha 
vitato devayanah/ 

yenakramanty rsayo hy aptakama, yatra tat 
satyasya paramam nidhanam// 


Here in the last three quarters of the stanza we 
are told that the heavenly path by which the sages 
go is laid out by the Real, and the place where the 
sages reach is the highest abode of the Real. 
Therefore, when the subject matter is the path 
taken by the sages to reach the abode of the Real, 
it would be improper to give a worldly meaning 
like ‘truth alone conquers’ to satyam eva jayate. 
In the context it can only mean “A sage obtains 
only the Real’ because the place where he reaches 
is the abode of the Real.* He does not obtain the 
unreal or lesser worlds because there are other 
paths which lead to them which the sage does not 
take. With the expression satyam eva jayate which 
means ‘A sage obtains only the Real (i.e., brah- 
man),’ we may well compare Mundaka 3.2.9 (sa 


8 Also cf. Br. 2.3.1 dve vava brahmano ripe mirtam 
caivamirtam ca, martyam caémrtam ca, sthitam ca yac 
ca, sac ca tyac ca. 

*We may also compare tasyaisa dtma visate brahma- 
dhama Mund. 3,2,4; tan .... brahmalokan gamayati 

tesim na punardvrttih, Br. 6.2.15; sa endn 
brahma gamayati esa devaydnah panthd iti, Cha. 5.10; 
also 4. 15. 
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yo ha vai tat paramam brahma veda) brahmaiva 
bhavati. 

The word satyam is often used in the Upanisads 
to designate brahman as the ultimate Reality. In 
the Chandogya, Uddalaka Aruni taught Svetaketu 
the doctrine of the essential oneness of the indi- 
vidual and the universal soul. There this highest 
principle is declared to be satyam: sa ya eso’nimd, 
aitaditmyam idam sarvam, tat satyam, sa atma, 
tat tvam asi Svetaketo, 6.8.16. Before Svetaketu 
was initiated in this doctrine he was asked one 
question by Aruni. While elaborating this ques- 
tion Aruni uses satyam in the sense of basic 
Reality: ekena mrtpindena sarvam mrnmayam 
vijndtam syat vacdrambhanam vikdro nimadheyam 
mrttika ity eva satyam/ loham ity eva 
satyam, etc., 6.1. In this Upanisad satyam is 
expressly said to be the name of brahman: tasya 
ha va etasya brahmano nama satyam iti, (8.3).° 
In the Mundaka itself, where the passage under 
discussion occurs, the nature of the brahmavidya 
is said to be that by which one knows the im- 
perishable Purusa as satya: yendksaram purusam 
veda satyam provaca tam tattvato brahmavidyam, 
1.2.13. In a few places we find it further stated 
that this ultimate Reality is covered by a gold 
vessel (in the form of the sun): hiranmayena 
patrena satyasyapthitan mukham/ tat tvam 
Piisann apavrnu satyadharmaya drst aye//, 8a. 
15; Br. 5.15. 

In the usual interpretation of satyam eva jayate, 
satyam is taken as the subject. But before we do 
so it would be well to remember that since satyam 
is an attribute of brahman it is never employed as 
subject in the Upanisads. In one passage of the 
Brhadaranyaka (5.5.1) it may appear at first 
sight that satyam is used as a subject. But a closer 
examination will show that that is not the case. 
We read there as follows in an account of creation: 
apa evedam agra dsuh / ta dpah satyam asrjanta/ 
satyam brahma brahma prajdpatimn prajdpatir 
devan. It may appear that here satyam is said to 
create brahman. That is, however, not true. In 
the preceding section (Br. 5.4) both satyam and 
brahman are identified and described as first-born : 
sa yo haitam mahadyaksam prathamajam veda 
satyam brahmeti ... satyam hy eva brahma. It 
will, therefore, be clear that in the above creation 


5 Also, cf., atha ndmadheyam satyasya satyam iti, 
Br. 2. 3.6, also 2. 1. 20. 

® Also, cf., tad etad aksaram brahma 
satyam, tad amrtam ...., Mund. 2. 2.2. 


... tad etat 


account satya and brahma can both be first-born 
if the two words are understood to be in apposi- 
tion. We have, therefore, to translate the passage 
as: “In the beginning this world was just Water, 
That Water emitted the Real-Brahma (being) the 
Real-, Brahma, Prajapati, Prajapati, the gods” 
(Hume). 

It is not intended to suggest here that in the 
Upanisads satyam is employed only in the sense 
of the ultimate Reality, i.e., brahman. It is true 
that it is also used in the sense ‘truth, true speech,’ 
Thus in the advice given by the teacher to his 
pupil we read: satyam vada/ .. . satyan na pra- 
maditavyam, Taitt. 1.11.1. In the Chand. 1.2.3 
we find tasmat taya (=vdca) ubhayamn vadati 
satyam canrtam ca." A sage has to lead a life of 
good conduct * and therefore we find satyam ‘true 
speech’ also included in the means of obtaining 
brahman (or diman). Thus Mund. 3.1.5: satyena 
labhyas tapasa hy esa dtma, samyajjidnena brah- 
macaryena nityam, Svet. 1.15 satyenainam tapasi 
yo *nupasyatt.® Occasionally we also get a men- 
tion of those means which do not lead to brahman 
(or dtman). tesim evaisa brahmaloko yesam tapo 
brahmacaryam yesu satyam pratisthitam/ ... na 
yesu jihmam anrtam na maya ceti, Pragna 1. 1i- 
16; nadyamatma pravacanena labhyo na medhayi 
na bahund srutena, Mund. 3.2.3.1° But since in 
our verse the context is the goal reached by a sage, 
satyam should be taken to mean brahman and not 
‘true speech.’ 

The verb VY ji is used both in the sense— to win, 
to obtain’ as well as ‘to conquer, to be victorious’ 
since the earliest times. In the usual translations 
of satyam eva jayate, the latter meaning is thought 
of. But the former meaning ‘to obtain,’ which is 
intended in the suggested interpretation, is also to 
be found in the Upanisads. For instance, we often 
come across expressions like lokarn jayati, salo- 
kata jayati. In the Mundaka itself (3.1.10) we 
read tan tam lokam jayate tams ca kaman where 
the meaning obviously is ‘ obtains.’ 

The above discussion will show that the inter- 
pretation of the passage under discussion, viz., “A 


7 Also, cf., Chand. 6.16; Brhad. 5. 14. 4. 

8 yas tu vijndnavan bhavati samanaskah sada $ucih / 
sa tu tat padam dpnoti yasmdd bhiiyo na jayate// 
Katha. 3.8. 

® For other references giving means to obtain brahmay, 
cf., tasmad vidyayd tapasa cintayd copalabhyate brahma, 
Maitri. 4. 4. 

20 Also, cf., Katha 2. 23-24 and Mund. 3. 2. 4. 
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sage obtains only the Real and not the unreal’ is 
in keeping with the Upanisadic usage of the words 
satyam and V ji. 

While commenting on this passage Sankaracirya 
observes: satyam eva satyavdn eva jayate jayati, 
nanrtam nanrtavadity arthah/ na hi satyanrtayoh 
kevalayoh purusdnasritayor jayah pardjayo va 
sambhavatt/ prasiddham loke satyavadinanrtavady 
abhibhiyate na viparyayah/ atah siddham satyasya 
balavatsidhanatvam. This will show that Sankara 
also found it difficult, although on different 
grounds, to take satyam by itself as subject. But 
since he accepts satyam = satyavddi purusah as 
subject and renders jayate ‘is victorious’ his is the 
usual interpretation of the passage assuring 
worldly victory to the truthful man. In the 
opinion of Sankara this has been said in order to 
praise truthful behaviour as the most efficacious 
means. But it seems unnecessary to single out 
satyam, as ‘true speech,’ for special praise having 
included it with austerity, etc., in the preceding 
verse among the means to obtain atman. The 
Mundaka is specially intended for ascetics** who 
wish to attain the Imperishable (tad aksaram 
adhigamyate 1.1.5). It is not intended for ordi- 
nary people of the world who may be seeking 
unreal ends and who need such inducement to be 
persuaded to follow the truth. While the Im- 
perishable is obtained by the higher knowledge 
(para vidya) worldly victories and such other 
things would belong to the field of lower knowl- 
edge (apara vidya). The ascetics have already 
obtained their desires (G@ptakamah) and their de- 
sireless condition is also emphasized in the 
Mundaka 3.2.2: paryaptakamasya krtdtmanas tu 
thaiva sarve praviliyanti kamah. They live in 
forests and finally reach the immortal Purusa: 
tapahsraddhe ye hy upavasanty aranye santa 
vidvamso bhaiksacaryam carantah/ stiryadvarena 
te virajah prayanti yatramrtah sa puruso hy 
avyayatma, Mund. 1.2.11. If we keep in mind 
the background of the Mundaka Up. and the final 





“It appears that the doctrine propounded in the 
Mundaka was specially intended for those who shaved 
their heads and who with controlled minds approached 
the teacher for instruction. Mundaka 3.2.10: tesdm 
evaitim brahmavidydm vadeta sirovratam vidhivad yais 
tu cirnam; also Mund. 1.2.13: tasmai sa vidvdn 
upasanndya samyak prasdntacittdya Samdnvitdya/ ye- 
niksaram purusam veda satyam provdca tam tattvato 
brahmavidyam// Cf. Hertel, Mundaka-Upanigad (Leip- 
zig, 1924), p. 19. 
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attainment aimed at by the ascetics, it would be 
proper for us to interpret satyam eve jayate as “A 
sage wins only the Real.” 

It is possible to anticipate a few objections to 
the above interpretation. In the first instance it 
may be argued that we may expect an object for 
the verb ji if it is used in active voice. If used 
medially, 1.¢., reflexively, no object is necessary. 
For example we find in the Ait. Br. 12.16, jayati 
used with an object, but jayate without it: 
tathaivaitad yajamano . . . jayati svargam lokam, 
vy asmil loke jayate. “Similarly the sacrificer 
wins the heavenly world, he is victorious in this 
world.” Since in our passage jayate is used in 
the middle voice it would be proper not to antici- 
pate an object and translate ‘truth alone is 
victorious.’ 

The objection can be answered in two ways. 
First we have to point out that the uses in the 
middle voice are not always reflexive. In the 
Mundaka itself we find pasyate used twice in the 
active sense: yada pasyah pasyate rukmavarnam 
kartaram isam purusam brahmayonim, 3.1.3; 
tatas tu tam pasyate niskalam dhydyamanah, 3. 
1.8. Even jayate is used unmistakably in the 
active sense in the Mundaka: tam tam lokam 
jayate tams ca kamdan, 3.1.10. So there should be 
no objection if in our passage jayate is taken in 
the active sense with satyam as object and rsi as 
the subject supplied. Secondly the reason for the 
use of jayate instead of jayati appears to be in the 
metre of this Upanisad. From the analysis of the 
tristubh metre of the Mundaka done by Hertel ** 
it becomes clear that if of the three parts of a 
quarter the first one has four syllables and the 
middle one three, then the latter has never all 
three short syllables. They are either ~~-, -~-, 
-~~, or ~--. Therefore when in our instance 
the line opens with the first division of four 
syllables (satyameva), we cannot have the middle 
part with all short syllables. Hence we find the 
use of jayate (~~-) instead of jayati (~~~). 
If then the use of jayate for jayati is metri causa, 
there should be no difficulty in understanding the 
middle form for the active form and take satyam 
as the object of jayati. Moreover, since this 
quarter is metrically defective, in the opinion of 


12 Mundaka Upanisad, p. 28. 
18 This is also true of tam tam lokam, jayate, Mund. 
3.1.10. 
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Hertel one syllable at the end has probably been 
lost. He suggests to read the quarter as satyam 
eva jayate, ninrtam sah (pp. 59 and 44). If this 
is correct, obviously satyam has to be taken as 
object, and in that case our view will be supported. 
But we need not rely only on this evidence since 
it involves emendation. 

A second objection could be that since in the 
first quarter of the verse jayate is used in the 
singular number,™* the subject rsih to be supplied 
has also to be in the singular. But in the third 
quarter of this verse we find rsayah in the plural. 
Therefore it would not be proper to assume a 
subject in the singular number in the first quarter. 
But such differences in number are not altogether 
rare. In the Mundaka itself we notice them in 
the following verses: 


sa vedaitat paramam brahmadhdma yatra 
visvam nihitam bhati subhram/ 

updsate purusam ye hy akamdas te sukram etad 
ativartanti dhirah // 3.2.1 

etair updyatr yatate yas tu vidvims tasyaisa 
atma visate brahmadhaima/ 

samprapyainam rsayo jnainatrptah krtatmano 
vitaragah prasdntah// 3.2.4-5. 


Thirdly a point may be raised that in the 
Upanisads we do not come across elsewhere an 
expression like rsir brahma jayati. This is true. 
But instead of jayati we find verbs like VY labh-, 
Vvind-, Vdp-, Vas- used in expressions such 
as satyena labhyah . . . adtma (Mund 3.1.5); 
nayam dtma pravacanena labhyo (Mund. 3.2.3) ; 
tasmad vidyaya ... upalabhyate brahma (Maitri 
4.4); brahmacaryena ... . dtmanam anuvindate 
(Chind. 8.5); tad ya evaitam brahmalokam 
brahmacaryendanuvindanti (Chand. 8.4) ; brahma- 
praptah (Katha 6.18); sa tu tat padam apnoti 
yasmad bhiiyo na jdyate (Katha 3.8); atra 
brahma samasnute (Katha 6.14, Br. 4.4.7); 
amrtam asnute (Ifa 11,14; Prasna 3.11). About 
the use of jayati itself we may cite the following 
passages. In the Chand. 2.10. 5-6 while explain- 
ing the mystical significance of a séman it is said 
that with the twenty-one syllables the knower ob- 
tains the sun and with the twenty-second he wins 
(jayati) what is beyond the sun, viz., the sorrow- 
less heaven (i.e. the brahma world). Cf. eka- 


1*T now withdraw my earlier suggestion of regarding 
jayate as a possible plural form. Cf. Ind. Linguistics, 
17. 23. 


15 Of., Mundaka 1.2.11 where the ascetics are said to 


vimsatya ddityam dpnoti ... dvavimsena param 
ddityaj jayati tan nakam tad visokam. Thus here 
jayatt is used for obtaining what is beyond the 
sun. Sometimes the sun itself is identified with 
the final goal and to describe the attainment of 
this the verb Vji is used. Cf. Pragna 1.10: 
athottarena tapasd brahmacaryena sraddhaya vi- 
dyaya dtmanam anvisya ddityam abhijayante/ 
etad vat pranindm dyatanam etad amrtam abha. 
yam etat pardyanam etasman na punar dvartanta 
iti. Since in this statement coming from an 
Upanisad of the Atharva Veda we have a mention 
of the means for seeking dtman which is followed 
by the expression ddityam abhijayante, it would be 
instructive to read here Mundaka 3.1. 5-6 where 
we also find mentioned almost the same means like 
tapas, etc., for the obtaining of dtman which is 
immediately followed by satyam eva jayate. This 
comparison between ddityam abhijayante and 
satyam jayate should not leave any doubt about 
the correctness of taking satyam as the object of 
jayate.*® 

One thing should be made clear in the end. It 
has not been assumed in the above discussion that 
satyam eva jayate cannot at all mean at any place 
‘truth alone conquers.’ If the sentence is used 
in some different context where this sense is in- 
tended it can certainly fulfill that purpose. What 
has been demonstrated above is the fact that this 
meaning is unsuitable in the context where it 
occurs in the Mundaka Upanisad. There we are 
told about the means for realizing the self and 
about the reaching the abode of the ultimate 
Reality by devayana. In this context the expres- 
sion should be taken to mean ‘(The sage) wins 
only the Real, (and) not the unreal.’ 


reach the immortal Purusa through the gate of the sun 
(siryadvdrena te virajéh praydnti yatramrtah 8 
puruso hy avyaydtmad) Also, cf., hiranmayena pdtrena 
satyasydpihitam mukham, cited above, and sa tejasi 
sirye sampannah/ .... sa simabhir unniyate brahma- 
lokam ...., Prasna 5. 5. 

16 It may also be pointed out that in the Kausi. Up. 
we find a dialogue between Brahma and the knower of 
brahman. At the end of this dialogue (1.7) we read 
sd ya brahmano jitir ya vyastis tam jitim jayati, tam 
vyastim vyasnute. It is true that the expression 
brahmano jitih can mean both ‘the conquest made by 
brahman’ or ‘the winning of brahman.’ For the former 
we may compare tasya ha brahmano vijaye (conquest 
made by brahman) devd amahiyanta, Kena 3. 1, also 4.1. 
For the latter we may compare dpnoti ha ddiyasys 
jayam paro hasya ddityajayaj (winning of dditya) jay? 
bhavati, Chand. 2. 10. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE KYUNYO CHON (10%5) IN KOREAN BUDDHISM 
AND LITERATURE—BHADRA-CARI-PRANIDHANA IN 
TENTH CENTURY KOREA—* 


Peter H. LEE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Kyuny6é chén* is a biography of the famous 
Hua-yen priest and religious poet, Great Master 
Kyunyd (917-73), by Hydngnyén Ching. The 
book was completed, as the preface states, in the 
spring of the year 1075. There is little indication 
that the book was widely circulated except in 
monasteries and temples by priests and devotees. 
In perhaps 1865, however, the book was entered 
in the catalogue of the Korean Tripitaka as an 
appendix to the Sékhwaém kyobun‘gi wént‘ongch‘o 
(10 chs.), indicating that in the Buddhist world it 
had high standing. The Sdkhwadm kyobun‘gi 
woint‘ongch‘o to which it was appended was one of 
only fifteen items judged to be valuable enough to 
be added to the Buddhist Canon.? The book 
became known to the academic world at large only 
with the discovery of its woodblocks in the Haein 
Temple, which stores the woodblocks of the Korean 
Tripitaka, in the twenties. Ariga Keitard pub- 
lished it as an appendix to the Shijiishichi shiin 
zuki Wont‘ong yangjung taesa Kyunyd den (38 
pages) on December 18, 1921 in Seoul. The 
Kyuny6 chon occupies sheets 296-306 (sheets 19- 
28 of the tenth chapter) of the Wdént‘ongch‘o 
which consists of 306 sheets altogether. Later, in 
1928 and 1932, the Kyunyd chén was added as an 
appendix to the Samguk yusa* (1279) but with- 


*This paper was read at the Chicago meeting of the 
AAS, March 28, 1961. 

*Its full title in the beginning of the book is: 
Taehwaim sujwa Woént‘ong yangjung taesa Kyunyd 
chin. At the end of the book is: Taehwaém Kwibdépsaju 
Wont‘ong sujwa Kyunyd chon. 

*Oya Tokuj6é, “Chosdén Haeinsa keihan k6, tokuni 
Daizdky6 hohan narabini zdgai zappan no bukkyd bun- 
kengakuteki kenkyii,” Téy6 gakuhé, XV/3 (April 1926), 
285-362, especially 305-11. 

*In 1928 by the Chosdn shigakkai; in 1932 by the 
Koten kankokai. 

‘The Samguk yusa [SGYS], written by Illyén (or 
Iryén: 1206-89), is one of the two most important docu- 
ments preserving the original texts of Old Korean 
poetry. This book is a collection of the antiquities of 
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out any historical or textual comments. The best 
edition of the book is undoubtedly that of the late 
Ch‘oe Nam-sén (1886-1957), which was added to 
his edition of the Samguk yusa published in 1954 
in Seoul. Ch‘oe gives a historical and literary 
introduction, which is concise but general. But no 
detailed study, exegetical or literary,> had been 
attempted until the present writer had published 
the first English translation of the book in the 
Asiatische Studien / Etudes Asiatiques, X1/1-2 
(1957-58), 42-72. 

In the Kyunyéd chén, the author, Hyéngnyén 
chong, describes the ten great events of the Master: 
(1) how a miracle occurred before his birth; (2) 
how he entered the priesthood and learned Bud- 
dhist teachings; (3) how his sister was equally 
wise and good; (4) how he established the aims 
and chose a sect he would follow; (5) how he 
commented on many Buddhist texts; (6) how 
Buddha was moved to respond and miraculous 
inspirations followed; (7) how his poems were 
spread and enlightened the people; (8) how a 
translation of his eleven poems gave a new Vision 
of virtue; (9) how devils were defeated through 
the force of his virtue; (10) how a remarkable 
incident occurred before his death. 

The book is therefore a collection of anecdotes 
selected to demonstrate the greatness of the Master 
both as a man, poet, scholar, and priest. Like so 
many heroes of the world, the birth and childhood 
of the Master was exceptional and extraordinary. 
The mother of the Master had a dream on the 
night of the seventh day of the fourth moon of the 


Silla, Koguryé, and Paekche, and is headed by chrono- 
logical tables. The book records in essay style anecdoes 
and incidents pertinent to Buddhism. It was compiled 
about 140 years after the publication of the official his- 
tory, the Samguk sagi (1145). SGYS preserves twenty- 
five titles of poems, fourteen with texts, and eleven 
without. 

®’ Yang Chae-ydn, “Kyunyé taesa yon‘gu,” Chungang 
taehakkyo nonmunjip, IV (1959), 81-88. 
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fourteenth year of T‘ien-yu (917). A pair of 
phoenixes descended from heaven and entered into 
her bosom. She then conceived at the age of sixty 
and gave birth to a son in her private home at the 
southern foot of Mount Hyéng‘ak, in the northern 
part of Hwangju. His face was ugly at his birth. 
Disturbed by his ugly look, the parents intended to 
destroy him and placed the newborn baby on the 
street. Two birds came, spread their wings, and 
covered the baby. Passers-by saw this strange 
phenomenon, sought the house of the baby, and 
told his parents the story. They felt remorse, 
brought him back, and reared him. But in order 
not to show his ugly face, they put him in a 
hamper and nursed him there. Only after several 
months did they show him to the village people.” 
This attempt to destroy him by exposure reminds 
us of the similar stories told of other culture heroes 
in other countries such as Solomon, Oedipus, Hou 
Chi (“Lord Millet”), and King Tongmyéng (37- 
17 p.c.) of Kogurys.® 

From his infancy he loved to read the hymns of 
the Avatamsaka siitra and never forgot what he 
had learned. At the age of fifteen he studied 
under the priest Sén‘gyun in the Puhiing Temple 
and later under the priest Uisun in the Yingt‘ong 
Temple. Sometimes he was without rice for seven 
days, and more than ten times he had nothing to 
eat. But weariness never came to his mind; he 
never neglected his studies in spite of his hard- 
ships. When the Hua-yen School of Buddhism 
was divided into two branches towards the end of 
the Silla dynasty, Kyunyé deplored this schism, 
tried to repair it and unite the two ways of 
thought. Later he passed the ecclesiastical service 
examination and became a Great Master.’° The 
book continues to narrate how he removed a boil 
from the consort of King Kwangjong (925-950- 
975) by burning incense and chanting incanta- 
tions ;** how he stopped a continuous rain in 953 
which was preventing a reception ceremony in 


* Yang Chae-yon, op. cit. gives 923 as his birth date, 
See page 83. 

™The Kyunyd chén (KYC: Ch‘oe Nam-sén ed., 1954) 
2, 57. 

SSee SGYS (Ch‘oe Nam-sén ed., 1954) 1, 40-41; 
Samguk sagi (SGSG@: Chosdn shigakkai ed., 1928) 13, 
1-2; Alfred Forke, Lun-héng, I, Philosophical Essays 
of Wang Ch‘ung (London/Leipzig/Shanghai, 1907), 175. 

* KYC 2, 57. 

10 KYC 4, 57-58. 

11 KYC 6, 58. 


(1075) in Korean Buddhism and Literature 


honor of the Sung envoy by ascending the Lion 
Throne and delivering a sermon;** and how a 
bright light shot out from his room like a rainbow 
arched in the sky.** 

If the book contained only such marvelous tales, 
it would suffice to deal with it as an example of the 
Buddhist ch‘uan-cht. But the Kyunyéd chon js 
one of the most important documents in Korean 
Buddhism and literature for its seventh and eighth 
chapters. The seventh chapter contains the eleven 
poems by the Master written after the pattern of 
the Bhadra-cari-pranidhana,* and the eighth 
chapter gives their Chinese translations as well as 
commentaries on the state of Korean poetry and 
language in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The original ten vows of the Bodhisattva Sa- 
mantabhadra are appended to the Gandavyiha 
sitra and appear as the concluding chapter of the 
stiittra. The Pranidhaina was, however, introduced 


to China independently, and it was not until the 
forty volume Gandavyiiha siitra was translated* 


12 KYC 6, 58-59. 

18 KYC 6, 59. 

*See Bussho kaisetsu daijiten, 9 (Tokyo, 1935), 
223b-c, 226ce-d. See and compare: Watanabe Kaigyoku, 
Die Bhadracari, eine Probe buddhistische-religidser 
Lyrik, untersucht und herausgegeben[a dissertation 
presented to the Univ. of Strassburg], Leipzig, 1912, esp. 
41-50; Izumi Hokei, “ The Hymns of the Life and Vows 
of Samantabhadra, with the Sanskrit Text, Bhadracari- 
pranidhana,” The Hastern Buddhist, V/2-3 (April 
1930), 226-47, esp. 234-41; Ashikaga Atsuuzi, “ Fugen 
bosatsu gydgansan no bompon,” Kydto daigaku bunga- 
kubu gojisshiinen kinen ronshi (Kyoto, 1956). Also 
see Sushama Devi, Samantabhadracarydpranidhanaraja 
{Indo-Asian Literatures IV], New Delhi, 1958; Din(g)- 
niga, Artha-samgraha [Tibetan translation with com- 
mentaries on the Bhadra-cari-pranidhana, entered in 
the Téhoku Univ. Tibetan Canon as No. 4012]; F. D. 
K. Bosch, “Avatamsaka, Gandavyiha, Barabudur,” 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
LXI (1922), 223-304; idem, “ Reliefs of the Third and 
Fourth Gallery of Barabudur,” Oudheidkundig Verslag 
(Batavia, 1929); H. Miura, Java-busseki-Borobudur 
(Tokyo, 1924-5); N. J. Krom, Beschrijving van Bara- 
budur (The Hague, 1927) ; Hikata Ryiishd, “ Barabudur 
daits kaird no fuchd to Kegonkyé Nyuhokkaibon,” 
Indogaku bukkydgaku no kenkyi, VIII/1 (January 
1960), 43-49. - 

15 Yamada Ryiijo, Bongo butten no shobunken: Daijo 
bukkyd seiritsuron josetsu (Tokyo, 1959), 90-92; Doi 
Torakazu, Das Kegon Sutra. Eine Einfiihrung, MOAG, 
XXXIX/Teil C (Tokyo/Hamburg, 1957). The first 
Chinese translation of the Pranidhéna was made by 
Buddhabhadra under the title of the Wen-shu shih-li 
fa-yiian-ching [Mafjusripranidhana sitra, 420] using 
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that the Pranidhdna was incorporated in the sitra. 
Later on it became detached again from the 
mother sitra assuming its independence, and in 
Nepal, Korea, and Japan, it was recited and 
studied independently. Kikai (775-835) first 
brought the Amoghavajra’s version to Japan in 
806; but we do not know yet which Korean priest 
brought it to Korea, and when, and whose version 
it was. But when we consider the fact that Bud- 
dhism, which was made the state religion in 528,*° 
continued to be the national faith in Korea until 
1392 and that many famous priests went to T‘ang 
and India to study from the seventh century 
onwards, the Pranidhdna must have been known 
to the Silla people by the eighth, and at the latest 
the ninth, century. Towards the end of the 


seventh century, the Hua-yen sect, one of the five 
sects in Silla,’* became the most popular and well- 
established school, and such famous priests as 
Winhyo (617-86),** Wonch‘tk (613-96),’® and 
Uisang (625-702) 2° widely preached and eluci- 


the form of the five-word chiieh-chii, totalling forty-four 
stanzas. The famous T‘ang translation is that of Amo- 
ghavajra (705-74) under the title of P‘u-hsien p‘u-sa 
hsing-yiian-tsan [Samantabhadra-cary4d-pranidhdna- 
githa}. Amoghavajra’s version consists of sixty-two 
stanzas of the seven-word chiieh-chii. There is another 
translation by Prajiia appearing in the concluding 
chapter of the Gandavyiha siitra (796-8) consisting of 
sixty-two stanzas of seven-word chiieh-chii. Manjuéri- 
pranidhana sitra (Taishé Tripitaka 296, v. 10, 878c- 
879c): Samantabhadracarya-pranidhdna-gatha (Taishé 
Tripitaka 297, v. 10, 880a-88lc); Prijiia’s version is 
No. 293, 844-848b. 

Fifteenth year of the twenty-third king, Péphing 
(514-40); SGSG@ 4, 3-4; SGYS 3, 125-27. 

17 The five sects (chong) are: Ydlban chong (founded 
by Poddk, c. 654-61); Kyeyul chong (founded by Cha- 
jang, c. 632-47); Pdpsdng chong (founded by Wonhyo, 
¢. 661-81); Hwadm chong (founded by Tisang, c. 661- 
81); Pépsang chong (founded by Chinp‘yo, ec. 742-65). 
See Yi Pydng-do & Kim Che-wén, Han‘guk sa: kodae 
p'yén (Seoul, 1959), 686. 

8 SGYS 1, 67; 3, 132; 3, 159; 4, 194-7; 4, 199; 5, 220 
and 230. 

*Cho Mydng-gi, “ Wonch‘ik iti sasang,” Chindan 
hakpo, 16 (January 1949), 137-45. 

* SGYS 1, 72-3; 3, 132, 148, 159; 4, 197-9; 5, 229 and 
238. For a complete bibliography on Uisang see my 
fortheoming article, “ Fa-tsang and Uisang,” in JAOS. 
dated the Hua-yen ching. Also seventeen out of 
twenty-five extant Old Korean poems* are Bud- 

* Anonymous, Ode to Yangji (c. 635); ef. Peter H. 
Lee, Studies in the Saenaennorae: Old Korean Poetry 
[Lee], Serie Orientale Roma XXII, Rome, 1959, 56-57. 
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dhist in inspiration, and this certainly attests to 
the degree of dissemination of this religion as well 
as its influence on the cultural life of the Silla 
people. 

Kyunyé6 entitled his eleven poems after the ten 
vows of Samantabhadra,** with the exception of 
the eleventh poem which is the conclusion. The 
contents of the poems are as follows: (1) worship 
and veneration of Buddha; (2) the praise of 
Tathagata; (3) the search for and offerings to 
Buddha; (4) repentance of sins and retribution in 
this life for the sins of a previous existence; 
(5) rejoicing in the welfare of others and in the 
reward of virtue; (6) the entreaty for the turning 
of the wheel of Law; (7) the entreaty for the 
coming of Buddha among the living; (8) the 
constant following of the way of Buddha; (9) the 
constant harmony with the living; (10) dedication 
of one’s merits for the salvation of all living 
beings; (11) conclusion. 

It is true that he wrote the poems on the 
themes of the ten vows, and that they drew 
freely from the prose explanation that Prajiia 
gave as well as from the translations of the 
Pranidhaina by Amoghavajra and Prajiia. Often 
the phrases which Prajiia uses are directly incorpo- 
rated in the poems. But Kyunyd uses this Bud- 
dhist phraseology so effectively that it adds to the 
dignity and tone of the poems. He used it as a 
part of the materials for his creation, a part of his 
technique. In order to achieve intensity, Kyunyé 
reveals the quality of his religious experience in 
terms of concrete images instead of merely stating 
it. Often the imagery is more striking and beauti- 
ful than in the Sanskrit original or Chinese trans- 
lations. For instance, in the first poem which 
treats the worship of Buddha, the poet venerates 
the Buddha so much that he draws Him “ with 
the mind’s brush.” The sixth poem which asks the 
Buddha to revolve the wheel of the dharma is the 


Wife of Kwangdék or Kwangddk himself (c. 661-81), 
Prayer to Amitabha; Lee, 58-59. Master Woélmyéng 
(ce. 742-65), Tonnorae: Dedication (760); Lee, 66-67. 
Master Wolmyéng, Requiem; Lee, 68-69. Hiimyodng 
(ce. 742-65), Hymn to the Thousand-Armed Goddess; 
Lee, 74-75. Priest Yongjae (c. 785-98), Meeting with 
Bandits; Lee, 76-77. The eleven devotional poems by 
the Great Master Kyunyd; Lee, 80-101. 

22). T. Suzuki, “The Ten Vows of Bodhisattva 
Samantabhadra,” Studies in the Lankavatra Sitra 
(London, 1930), 230-6. 
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most dramatic and beautiful of all his poems. The 
poem opens with a fervent prayer for “the sweet 
rain of truth.” The second stanza goes: 


Dispel the blight ?* of affliction 
Rooted deep in the ignorant soil, 
And wet the mind’s field 

Where good grasses scarcely grow. 


The mind is “the ignorant soil” which suffers 
from “the fever of affliction.” It is the dried field 
“where good grasses scarcely grow” because of 
this blight. The metonymic adjective “ignorant” 
modifying “soil” is the more convincing because 
where the temptations of ignorance pervade there 
cannot but be “ignorant soil,” and where igno- 
rance reigns, “ good grasses” cannot grow. If the 
rain falls over the dried ignorant soil of the mind, 
the fever will be dispelled, the grass will grow, and 
the soil will bear the “gold fruit of knowledge.” 
This harmonious state of the mind is expressed in 
the last stanza by the single beautiful metaphor of 
“a moonlit autumn field.” The autumn field 
must be illuminated by the moon, since the bodhi- 
moon is a symbol for enlightenment. Thus the 
last stanza achieves a magnificent unity of of tone. 
The Pranidhana was perhaps the most famous 
document of Mahayana Buddhism. As early as in 
the seventh century in China and perhaps a little 
later in Korea, the recitation of these hymns 
formed a regular part of the Buddhist ceremony, 
and they have been considered to contain the gist 
of Mahayina Buddhism. The Pranidhana was 
equivalent to the Pater Noster, and anyone who 
recited or memorized them was supposed to attain 
bodhi. Kyuny6 says in his preface to the eleven 
poems: “Even those who memorize them laugh- 
ingly may bear fruit from them, and those who 
meditate in part on them may be benefited from 
them.” ** Ch‘oe Haeng-gwi, who translated the 
eleven poems into Chinese, says in his preface: 
“ Kyunyd said that the ten vows of Samantabhadra 
are the mysterious gate through which elder sons 
may enter into the wonderful world of dharma; 
they are also the pure road whereby young boys 
lead themselves to the castle of incense and the 
lotus throne.” *° Ch‘oe continues: “ When the Ten 
Vows are retained in one’s mind, one can attain 
bodhi.” 2 The Kyunyd chon further tells us that 


2° In the original, “ fever.” 


** KYC 7, 59-60. 2° KYC 8, 63. 2° KYC 8, 63. 


the poems were popular among the people and that 
the texts were often found posted on the walls of 
houses. The poems were also chanted as incanta- 
tions to cure diseases. As a matter of fact, 
Kyunyd cured a Silla minister who was ill for 
three years by teaching him the poems orally.?” 
Such was the popularity of the Pranidhana, as 
known in Korea by Kyunyé, and their adaptations, 
It would therefore be extremely valuable to collate 
the different adaptations in different countries and 
to analyze their texture and structure to determine 
what elements in the original Sanskrit version 
have been emphasized by respective imitators. The 
Kyuny6 chon is therefore a significant document 
in the study of the development of Korean Bud- 
dhism in general, and the Hua-yen School in 
particular. 

Now let us discuss the seventh and eighth 
chapters of the Kyunyd chén as an important 
literary document in Korean history. We have 
altogether twenty-five poems dating from the 
period of Old Korean,** fourteen in the Samguk 
yusa and eleven in the Kyunyéd chin. In both 
books, the texts of the extant Silla poems were 
transcribed into Chinese in accordance with their 
phonetic and logographic values. This system of 
transcription was called idu. Historical sources 
tell us that this system was standardized by a 
scholar, S61 Ch‘ong (born 655), around 692.” 
We do not know the exact date of the importation 
of Chinese to Silla; but since the Chinese char- 
acters are logographs, they can be borrowed for 
their logographic value in their original sense. In 
Korea they were also used for their phonetic value 
to transcribe Korean, for which there was no 
native script until 1446 when Great King Sejong 
(1397-1419-1450) decreed the adoption of the 
present alphabet.2° $651 Ch‘ong used this method 


s* KYO 7, 62. 

28See Lee; Ogura Shimpei, Hyangga oyobi idu no 
kenkyit (Keijo [Seoul], 1929); Yang Chu-dong, Chosdn 
koga yon‘gu (Seoul, 1942 [later editions published in 
1954 and 1957 under the title of Koga yén‘gu]). 

2° SESE 36, 4-5; SGYS, Appendix, 5; Sinjiing tongguk 
yojt singnam (Kojon kanhaeng hoe el. 1958) 21, 36° 
37a; Tongyéng chapki (Choson hecho kankokai ed., 
1910) 2, 517-8. 

0 The alphabet was, however, invented by King Sejong 
in the winter of 1443. See Yi Sang-baek, Han‘gil i 
kiwén (Seoul, 1957); Kim Min-su, Chuhae Hunmin 
chéngim (Seoul, 1957). 
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of transcription primarily in deciphering the Chi- 
nese Classics which were difficult for beginners to 
read and interpret. What he did was to insert 
auxiliary words between the Chinese characters 
and to indicate how they should be read in the 
Korean reading ; in short, he made, so to speak, an 
explication de texte. In the process of this ex- 
plication, he systematized the Chinese characters 
thus used. It is, however, held among specialists 
today that this system was the product, not of an 
individual genius, but of many people who used 
the characters in the same way for different pur- 
poses. We can trace this easily in the texts of the 
poems themselves, where the method of transcrip- 
tion is not uniform but variant. This difficulty 
of deciphering the idw letters with which the 
poems were transcribed caused scholars to abandon 
them as a puzzle during the long span of ten 
centuries. Scholars attempted annotations in the 
twenties,** but it was only after the discovery and 
publication of the Kyunyéd chén that a systematic 
study of the idu letters was made possible. Since 
the Kyunyd chén gives both the eleven poems in 
their original idu letters as well as their Chinese 
translations, it was possible for scholars to com- 


pare the two versions carefully and to arrive at the 


meaning of the poems. Then they gathered the 
idu letters according to kinds, and studied and 
classified different usages of a given character. 
From various examples of a given character, they 
deduced its sound and studied the shifts of sounds. 
The study of the ways in which a sound changes, 
a comparative observation of its changing stages, 
and a study of the relationships between this sound 
and its dialectical and popular forms enabled 
scholars to reconstruct with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy the sound system of Old Korean. Thus it 
was the Kyunyd chén which enabled Ogura 
Shimpei in 1929 and Yang Chu-dong in 1942 to 
decipher all twenty-five Old Korean poems. 

The Kyunyd chin does not, however, provide us 
with the dates of the eleven poems by the Master. 
Since the poems deal with the teachings of Bud- 
dhism, we may conjecture that they are written 
after Kyunyd had become a priest, but not im- 
mediately after he had entered the priesthood. 
Since it was in 953, the thirty-sixth year of his 
life, that he was ordained a priest, and since the 


*. By such Japanese scholars as Kanazawa Shdzaburd 
(1918) and Ayugai Fusanoshin (1923). 
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poems were written after the pattern of Bhadra- 
cart, it is probable that the poems were produced 
when the author had completed his studies and 
was able to elucidate Buddhism for the people. 
The eighth chapter of the book gives the transla- 
tion of the elevent poems into Chinese by Ch‘oe 
Haeng-gwi, a contemporary of Kyunyé, in 967. 
Since the book also mentions that Chinese transla- 
tions were made a few years after the original 
poems were written, we have good reasons to guess 
that the dates of the poems are between 963 and 
967, or more likely 963 and 964. Ch‘oe, when he 
translated these poems into Chinese, used the 
seven-word verse form, with an eight-line stanza, 
while Kyunyé wrote in the form of two stanzas of 
four lines plus a stanza of two lines.*? 


I have just said that Kyuny6 used the form of 
two stanzas of four-lines plus a stanza of two lines. 
This is a theory which is generally accepted by 
Korean scholarship, but it can be radically modi- 
fied overnight if the puzzling and challenging 
statement by Ch‘oe in the preface to his transla- 
tions can be interpreted successfully. Ch‘oe says: 
“The poems by Korean poet-priests are often com- 
posed in Chinese style and are elaborated in a 
stanza of five or seven words to a line. The 
Korean poems are, on the other hand, arranged in 
our language and are constructed in a verse of 
three stanzas, each line consisting generally of six 
syllables(?).” ** Here the key to the problem is 
the phrase, “samgu yungmydng” in Korean 
=A) 4% . Korean scholarship has not yet been 
able to decipher this phrase, and no theory seems 
to satisy everyone concerned. It is believed that 
the clarification of this phrase would change the 
theories of poetic forms in the Old Korean period. 
Three forms are recognized in Old Korean poetry, 
and they have been established after careful re- 
search into the basic rhythm of the Korean lan- 
guage and the forms of other native generes of 
vernacular poetry. It is true that the basic 
rhythm in Old Korean poetry, as in other genres, 
consists of two groups of four syllables, or its 
variations of alternations of four and three or 
three and four.** But it is indeed hazardous to 
determine the form of a literary genre rom such a 


82 The information contained in these passages first 
appeared in Lee. 

88 KYC 8, 63. 

84 Yang Chu-dong, Koga yén‘gu (Seoul, 1954), 65. 
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small number of poems written in a script bris- 
tling with difficulties of interpretation. A more 
thorough study of the idw letters as well as the 
historical and comparative study of the language 
in its different stages of development will yield 
perhaps a more definitive reading of these poems. 
That kind of study will also help to clarify Ch‘oe’s 
puzzling phrase. 

Ch‘oe has also something to say on the system 
of writing currently used in his day. He says in 
the same preface: “ But what is regrettable is that 
while our talented people can appreciate Chinese 
poetry, scholars and sages in China cannot under- 
stand our native poetry. This is because while 
Chinese characters are spread out like the Chi- 
nese political network ** and are easy to read in 
Korea, the Korean way of transcription, the idu, is 
joined together like the Sanskrit script and is 
therefore difficult for the Chinese people to de- 
cipher.” *® He is here certainly referring to the 
unique system of writing in Silla and early Koryé, 
the idu, which was as difficult for the Chinese of 
the tenth or eleventh century as it is for modern 
Koreans. 

Another equally, if not more, important piece 
of information occurs in the same preface. Here, 
for the first time, the name of the poetic genre of 
Old Korean poetry is specifically mentioned. 
Ch‘oe says, “The poems of Kyunyé are called the 
Saenaennorae, and they equal the tz‘u of the 
chén-kuan era and the fine and delicate fu.” ** 
From the usage of this term, saenae,** in the 


*S The phrase, ti-wang (“chemang” in Korean), can 
also refer to Indra’s net, as Mr. Leon Hurvitz suggests. 

%° KYC 8, 63. 

87 KYO 8, 64. 

*°The word “saenae” itself has been thoroughly 
investigated by Professor Yang Chu-dong. He concludes 
that it means “ Eastern river” or “ Eastern land” and 
came to be used in the sense of “ one’s native country.” 
Thus Saenaennorae means Korean poetry in a broader 
sense but, when used as a genre term for Old Korean 
poetry, covers the poems written from the beginning of 
the Silla dynasty to the end of the tenth century. The 
term Saenaennorae was translated by scholars when 
they wrote in Chinese as hyangga, and it is by this name 
that these poems have subsequently been known. We 
prefer, however, to revert to the original Korean name. 


(1075) in Korean Buddhism and Literature 


Samguk yusa and Kyunyé chon, we conclude that 
saenae is a generic term which covers different 
songs with different contents composed at different 
times. In connection with the Tonnorae* (4. p, 
28) composed in the time of King Yuri (24-57), 
the Samguk yusa comments that the song had a 
structure and style called “saenae.” Thus saenae 
is not a name for a single poem but a name for a 
genre, the norm of which can be traced in the 
existing Old Korean poems. The Saenaennorae is 
therefore a genre term for indigenous Korean 
poetry which is characterized by the use of idu 
letters. Thus one who knows the Chinese char- 
acters but not the Korean language will fail to 
understand the text transcribed in this system. 
Ch‘oe precisely deplores this aspect of the system 
in the next passage when he says, “The Chinese 
will find them (Kyunyé’s poems) difficult to 
understand except for his preface. In our country, 
on the other hand, they will be easy to intone as 
songs. That is, the Chinese will have only half 
the benefit from the poems instead of their entire 
merit.” *° 

We have tried to demonstrate the importance of 
the Kyunyé chén in both Korean Buddhism and 
literature. A close investigation of the text will 
throw a brilliant light on so many religious and 
literary problems in Korea. With all its impor- 
tance, the Kyunyé chén represents unique textual 
problems. The text is surely corrupt, and there 
are passages which, in their present state, are too 
ambiguous or even contradictory. We would there- 
fore like to see a new edition by a qualified hand 
which would not only carefully undo the effect of 
time but would also annotate and emend the text, 
pointing out scribal errors or the vagaries of the 
original manuscript. To create such an edition, a 
cool breeze of unusually detached criticism must 
blow through the warmest of enthusiasm. 


Yang Chu-dong, op. cit., 385-92;SGYS 1, 46; 2, 80 and 
83; KYO 7, 59, 8, 64; Lee, 20-23, note 112 on page 135. 
Also see SGSG 32, 6; 35, 1; 36, 6. 

%°The Tonnorae has usually been read “ Tosolga.’ 
SGYS 2, 89; Yang Chu-dong, op. cit., 14-17; Lee, 10 
and note 46 on page 132. 

4° KYO 8, 64. 
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SOME KINGS OF KORYO AS REGISTERED IN CHINESE WORKS* 


MicHAEL C. RoGers 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Various CHINESE souRCcEs for the Five Dynas- 
ties and Northern Sung periods contain data per- 
taining to the kings of tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
century Koryd. These data are imbedded in the 
records of the operation of the tributary system, 
which required, among other things, that royal 
succession in Koryé be ratified by investiture con- 
ferred by the Chinese emperor. It goes without 
saying that the degree to which regular relations 
were maintained with Koryé was decisive for the 
accuracy, and even the existence, of the informa- 
tion available to the Chinese. The present paper 
is concerned with certain cases of omission, sub- 
stitution and interpolation in the lists of Koryé 
kings found in Five Dynasties and Sung sources— 
discrepancies which have no parallel in, for exam- 
ple, the treatment of Unified Silla in T‘ang 
sources. 


1. Omission and substitution 


Koryé’s third king, Wang Yo (Chongjong, r. 
945-949) is omitted in all the Chinese sources ;* 
and since moreover the years of his reign are as- 
signed to the second king, Wang Mu (Hyejong, r. 


*Presented orally at the Eleventh Meeting of the 
American Oriental Society, Western Branch, University 
of California at Los Angeles, March 18, 1961. 

For the Chinese dynastic histories, the K‘ai-ming 
edition is used. Abbreviations: 


HWTS: Hsin wu-tai shih 

HCP: Hsii Tzu-chih t‘ung-chien ch‘ang-pien (Chekiang 
shu-chii, 1881) 

KLTC: Hsiian-ho feng-shih kao-li t‘u-ching (Ts‘ung-shu 
chi-ch‘eng ed., Shanghai, 1937) 

KRS: Koryé-sa (kokusho kanké-kai ed., Tokyo, 1909) 

MHPG: Chiingbo Munnén pigo (Seoul, 1907) 

SS: Sung-shih 

Taegwan: Yi Pyéngdo, Kuksa taegwan (Seoul, 1956) 

TFYK: Ts‘e-fu yiian-kuei (Ed., of 1642) 

Taikei: Seno Umakuma, Chésen-shi taikei: Chisei-shi 
(Keijé, 1929) 

WTHY: Wu-tai hui-yao (Col. d. 1895) 

WTS: Wu-tai shih 


?These include SS 487 (Monograph on Koryé), HCP, 
323, 9a-10b (memorial of Tseng Kung submitted 1082), 
HWTS, 74, 4480. 3, WTHY, 30, 16a, and TFYK, 966, 2b. 
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943-945) ,? we may conclude that the Chinese were 
never apprised of Wang Yo’s existence. This is 
somewhat surprising, considering that the Later 
Chin, which held sway in North China at the time 
of Wang Yo’s accession, demonstrated greater in- 
terest in Koryé than had either of the Five Dynas- 
ties (Later Liang and Later Tang) which had 
preceded it.* Before pursuing this matter any 
further, we might note that Wang Yo’s name was 
not destined to be permanently excluded from the 
annals of the Middle Kingdom: a century and a 
half after his accession, Koryé’s eleventh king, 
Wang Uk (Hodnjong, r. 1094-1095) came to the 
throne; and in the Chinese sources he is given the 
personal name Yo.* This substitution has at- 
tracted the attention of two scholars, so far as I 
know, one medieval and one modern. Wang Chi, 
a Chinese subject of the Jurchen Chin empire, 
noted in 1190 in his travel diary, the Liao-tung 
hsing-pu chth,® that while lodging in a temple in 


* According to the above sources, Wang Mu, having 
died in 951 (sic), was succeeded by his son (sic) Wang 
Cho (Kwang-jong, r. 949-975). Actually, Mu, Yo and 
Chao were all sona of Wang Won (the latter two being 
uterine sublings). 

*The Later Chin made the first recorded attempt on 
the part of a continental power to obtain military aid 
from Koryé (see note 17). Moreover the first Chinese 
embassy to Koryé of the Five Dynasties period which 
is attested in the Chinese sources was sent by Shih 
Ching-t‘ang (Kao-tsu of later Chin, r. 936-942) in the 
eighth month of 941 to confer investiture on Wang Koén 
(WTS, 80, 4300.4); in the Korean sources this embassy 
is predated to 939 (see note 12). 

The claim made in the Korean sources that the Later 
T‘ang investiture of 933 was conferred by a Chinese 
embassy (Samguk Sagi [Seoul, 1956, with translation 
and commentary by Yi Pyéngdo], 12, 456; KRS, 2, 22a- 
23a; MHPG, 172, la) is confirmed by none of the Chi- 
nese sources; these (WTS, 43, 4256.4, HWTS, 6, 4400.3 
and 74, 4480.2, WTHY, 30, 4b, TFYK, 972, 17a and 965, 
16a) imply that the patent of investiture was simply 
entrusted to a Korean envoy. 

“SS, 487, 5711.2, KLTC, 2, 4. 

5 Ou-hsiang ling-shih ed., 8a. Wang Chi (tzu 
Yiian-lao) is best known as a poet; he is represented in 
the Chin dynasty poetry collection Chung-chou chi, com- 
piled by Yiian hao-wen (1190-1257). Apparently the 
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I-chou (Liao-ning, Hei-shen hsien) he discovered 
in a silver-ink edition of a Buddhist book a votive 
notation stating that the book in question had been 
donated by “Wang Yo, King of Kory5” in 946 
(third year of K‘ai-yiin). Commenting on this, 
Wang Chi paraphrases the thumb-nail sketch of 
Koryo’s kings given in the KLTC,® then exclaims: 
How could Wang Yo have done this in 946, when 
thirteen reigns separated him from Koryé’s 
founder Wang Kon, who died in 945?* Since he 
does not question the accuracy of the KLTC, 
Wang Chi dismisses the notation in the Buddhist 
book as “ irresponsible.” 


The substitution of Yo’s name for that of Uk, 
as well as the observations of Wang Chi, were 
noted by Inaba Iwakichi in an article published in 
1933. Inaba was under the mistaken impression 
that this error was peculiar to the KLTC; and his 
not very convincing explanation for it was that 
the two characters were confused because of the 
similarity of their sounds (Yo: anc. ngiew; Uk: 
anc. iuk). Though he was aware that the KLTC, 
as well as other Chinese sources, omit the real 
Wang Yo (i.e., Chéngjong), Inaba did not con- 
sider the possibility of this fact having any rele- 
vance to the later substitution of Yo’s name for 
that of Uk, nor did he make any attempt to ac- 
count for the omission. We turn now to the latter 
question. 

Wang Kon, the founder of Koryé, died in July 
of 943,° and was succeeded by his eldest son Wang 


most detailed biographical account of Wang Chi (the 
Chin-shih has none) is that given in the Ssu-k‘u ch‘iian- 
shu ts‘ung-mu (Commercial Press, 1934, p. 3461); this 
is based chiefly on data gleaned from his poems, which 
are collected under the title Cho-hsien chi. A man of 
Yii-t‘ien in Hopai, he attained to the chin-shih degree 
in 1180. He occupied various provincial posts through- 
out the reign of Shih-tsung (r. 1161-1189), and in 1189 
was sent on a tour of inspection in Liao-tung, returning 
early in the Ming-ch‘ang period (1190-1196). His 
Liao-tung hsing-pu chih is a record of this tour. 

*KLTC was compiled in 1124 by Hsii Ching, a member 
of a Sung embassy sent to Korea in the previous year; 
regarding this embassy see M. C. Rogers, “ The Regu- 
larization of Koryé-Chin Relations (1116-1131),” Cen- 
tral Asiatic Journal, VI: 1 (1961), 60-61. 

™See Note 9. 

8“ Kérai zukyd wo yomiie” (“ On Reading the Kao-li 
t‘u-ching”’), Tdyd-shi Ronsd (Ichimura Festschrift), 
Tokyo, 1933, pp. 149-168. 

®KRS, 2, 27b: fifth month, ping-wu day (July 4). 
The KLTC error (945) stems from the report submitted 





Mu. Although KRS does not explicitly indicate 
that Mu’s succession was controversial, we have 
good reason to believe that it was.° This would 
explain why Wang Sinil, a member of the royal 
family who went as envoy to the Later Chin court 
late in 943, did not report the death of Wang 
K6n **—a subterfuge which the Korean historian 
conceais by predating Wang Sinil’s mission to 
941.1 Chin was informed of Mu’s succession late 
in 945;** by that time however the news was 
already outdated by the death of Wang Mu a 





in 945 by the Korean envoys Han Hyoén-gyu and Kim 
Nydm (see note 13), and is shared by all the Chinese 
sources. 

*°In order to have Mu named as his Heir Presumptive 
in 922 (KRS, 1, 16a), Wang Kon felt obliged secretly 
to enlist the support of his chancellor Pak Sulhii, 
because of the low birth of Mu’s mother, neé O (KRS, 
92, 57b, f.; 88, lb, f.). Mu’s short reign was troubled 
by the machinations of Wang Kyu (KRS, 127, 597), 
whose purpose was to have his grandson, a son of Wang 
Kon, named as Mu’s Heir Presumptive (Tai-kei, p. 18, 
Taegwan, pp. 177f.). Wang Kyu had held high office 
under Wang Kon; and in view of his conduct under 
Wang Mu, it is likely that he had already been outraged 
at the passing over of his grandson in favor of Wang 
Mu. KRS’s coverage of tenth century Koryé is ex- 
tremely meager, and must sometimes be supplemented 
with inferences. In this case it appears more likely 
than not that a succession dispute occurred on the death 
of Wang Kon. 

11 Wang Sinil’s arrival in the Chin capital is dated 
Nov. 26, 943, in WTS (82, 4303.4: eleventh month, 
hsin-ch‘ou day) ; cf. HWTS, 9, 4402. 3, WTHY,30, 5b and 
TFYK, 972, 20b. 

12KRS, 2, 26a. This is the third chronological “ad- 
justment ” in KRS’s coverage of relations with the Later 
Chin, and seems to be the crucial one which necessitated 
the two earlier ones. The pattern of predating begins 
with Koryé’s first embassy to the Later Chin, which 
according to the Chinese sources was sent in 939 
(HWTS, 8, 4402.1: ninth month, ping-hsii day, i.e, 
Nov. 2; ef. WTHY, 30, 5b and TFYK, 972, 19b). In 
KRS, Koryd’s embassy is dated 937, but this notice is a 
composite of Chinese notices of embassies of 936 (to the 
Later T‘ang) and 939—neither of which is mentioned in 
KRS. Moreover we have epigraphical evidence, pointed 
out by Liu Hsi-hai (d. 1853) in his Hai-tung chin-chih 
yiian (Kuan-ku ts‘ung-k‘o ed., lla-b) that in 937 the 
Koreans were still officially unaware of the change of 
dynasty from Later T‘ang to Later Chin. The predating 
in the Korean sources (KRS, 2, 26a, MHPG, 172, 1b) 
of the Later Chin embassy of 941 to 939 has been noted 
above (note 3). 

18 The report was submitted by the Korean envoys 
Han Hyoén-gyu and Kim Nydm on Nov. 21, 934 (WTS, 
84, 4306.4, HWTS, 9, 4402.4: tenth month, ting-ch‘ou 
day; cf. TFYK, 972 20b. 
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month before the Korean envoys arrived in the 
Chin capital.** Thus it was that Wang Mu, though 
actually deceased, was the intended recipient of a 
patent of investiture which was entrusted to a 
Chin embassy in January of 946.° The ceremony 
of investiture evidently took place, with Wang 
Yo impersonating his predecessor, since no source, 
Chinese or Korean, indicates that the patent was 
declined or withheld because it had come too late.?® 
Moreover one Chinese source, in giving a brief 
account of the envoys’ experiences in Kaesong, 
names Wang Mu as the king with whom they 
dealt.17 This was not the first time, nor was it to 
be the last, that Korean kings resorted to this sort 
of subterfuge in their relations with the conti- 
nental powers.*® It appears that on this occasion 





14 Wang Mu died on Oct. 23, 945 (KRS, 2, 30a: ninth 
month, wu-shen day). Regarding the mission of Han 
Hyén-gyu et al., we cannot be sure whether subterfuge 
was involved, i.e., whether Mu’s death occurred before 
or after the envoys’ departure from Korea. The KRS 
dating of their mission, 944, is obviously intended to 
eliminate the anachronism, and cannot be _ taken 
seriously. 

18 The Chin envoys, Fan Cheng and Chang Chi-i, were 
appointed on Jan. 23, 946 (WTS, 84 4307.1: twelfth 
month, keng-ch‘en day of lunar “945”; ef. TFYK, 965, 
l7b). The investiture had been officially registered on 
Dec. 12, 945 (WTS, 84, 4306.4, HWTS, 9, 4403.1: 
eleventh month, wu-hsii day). 

1° There was precedent for such action in the history 
of Silla’s relations with T‘ang. In 800 a T‘ang investi- 
ture which had been consigned to Kim Chun-ong 
(Choséng, r. 799-800) was withheld (according to both 
Chinese and Korean sources) because he had predeceased 
its arrival (see M. C. Rogers, “ The Thanatochronology 
of some Kings of Silla,” Monumenta Serica, forthcoming 
issue). In the present case however, KRS (2, 28b) 
eliminates the anachronism by noting the envoys’ ar- 
rival, and their investiture of Wang Mu, in the year 
945, before its notice of Mu’s death. 

According to the Tez‘u-chih t‘ung-chien (Ssu-pu 
ts‘ung-k‘an ed., 285, 26-3a), the Later Ch‘in emperor Shih 
Shung-kuei, Ch‘u-ti r. 942-947), having come to blows 
with the Khitan (O. Franke, Geschichte des chinesischen 
Reiches, 4 [Berlin, 1946], p. 50; K. A. Wittfogel and 
Feng Chia-sheng, History of Chinese Society: Liao (907- 
1125) (Philadelphia, 1949], pp. 578f.), made use of 
Fan Cheng’s embassy in attempting to enlist the aid of 
Koryé. Nothing came of this, but it is noteworthy that 
the Korean king is identified as Wang Mu in the Te‘u- 
chih t‘ung-chien account. 

*® Regarding an instance involving T‘ang’s investiture 
of Sonddk (r. 780-785) in 785 see M. C. Rogers, op. cit. 
Subterfuge in Koryd’s relations with Liao and Chin is 
dealt with in Rogers, “Studies in Korean History,” 
T‘oung Pao 47; 1-2 (1959), 30-62. 
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Wang Yo had recourse to it primarily becaus. of 
the time factor: having reported the death of 
Kory6’s first king in 945 (which remained forever 
after the “official” Chinese date of that event), 
the Koreans would have had difficulty explaining 
how it was that the third king (Wang Yo) was 
already on the throne in 946.1° The Later Chin 
came to an end (947) *° without any further 
official communication with Koryé, and the Later 
Han (947-951) ** had none at all;?* hence the 
Chinese archives knew nothing of Wang Yo and 
(as noted above) assigned the years of his reign 
to Wang Mu. 

The substitution of Wang Yo’s name for that of 
Wang Uk is less easily accounted for than the 
omission of the real Wang Yo. It would perhaps 
be well to break the question down into two parts: 
1) Why was Uk’s true name avoided in Koryd’s 
official representations to Sung? and 2) What con- 
siderations might have influenced the choice of a 
substitute for it? As to the first question, I believe 
we have a clue in the circumstances of Wang Uk’s 
abdication (1095) and death (1097). These cir- 
cumstances are strongly suggestive of usurpation 
and assassination engineered by his successor 
Wang Ong (Suk-chong, r. 1095-1105), despite 
careful suppression of any unsavory facts in the 
KRS.** It is likely that Wang Ong tabooed Uk’s 


1° The fraternal succession is another possible factor. 
The Koreans were well aware of Chinese sensibilities on 
this point, and frequently represented fraternal succes- 
sions as filial (for ex., see note 2). 

2°The Khitan emperor Te-kuang (T‘ai-tsung, r. 927- 
947) took possession of K‘ai-feng in 947. Shih 
Chung-kuei, having been disgraced with the title “ Un- 
grateful Marquis” (fu-i how) was banished with his 
family to Manchuria (Te‘u-chih T*ung-chien, 286, 2a; 
Franke, Geschichte, 4, 55; Wittfogel and Feng, Liao, 
p. 579). 

*1 K‘ai-feng was liberated from the Khitan only by the 
death of the Liao emperor in 947 and the ensuing 
struggle for the succession; whereupon Liu Chih-yiian, 
who had been holding out in T‘ai-yiian, promptly filled 
the vacuum, ascending the throne of the Later Han in 
K‘ai-feng in July, 947. 

22 Although KRS (2, 3lb; 86, 721b) has a bare notice 
to the effect that Koryé officially adopted the Later Han 
calendar in 948, it is likely that this notice was 
gratuitously inserted by the KRS compilers, since no 
communication between Koryéd and the Later Han is 
recorded. 

28 See M. C. Rogers, “ Sukchong of Koryé: his Acces- 
sion and his Relations with Liao,” T‘oung pao, 47: 1-2 
(1959), 30-42. 
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name in the report which he submitted to Sung, 
for superstitious reasons or from a reluctance to 
have his victim forever enshrined by name in the 
annals of the Middle Kingdom. As to the substi- 
tute name, we have only one fact the significance 
of which can hardly be questioned, viz., the use of 
the name of a king who had been relegated to 
oblivion so far as the Chinese were concerned. 
This not only demonstrates Wang Ong’s awareness 
of the 150-year-old lacuna in the Chinese records, 
but suggests that the choice was determined by it. 
Wang Yo, or at least his name, was thereby rescued 
from oblivion in China; and Uk, while deprived 
of his true name, was at least not demeaned by one 
that had not been borne by a king of Koryé. 


2. Interpolation 


Kory6 for the first time renounced its vassalage 
to Sung and acknowledged the overlordship of the 
Liao emperor in 994; this was the only concession 
which the king, Wang Ch‘i (Sdngjong, r. 981- 
997) was required to make in an order to buy off 
a Khitan invasion force.** But the modus vivendi 
thus achieved lasted only about a decade and a 
half: in 1010 the Khitan launched a series of 
invasions of the peninsula which continued inter- 
mittently until 1019.*° During this time of 
troubles the Koreans made strenuous efforts to 
affiliate themselves with Sung,”* but received little 
encouragement from that quarter. Since the 
latter had come to satisfactory terms with the 


*% The biography of Koryd’s intrepid negotiator S6 
Huai (KRS, 94, 76-78) contains the fullest account of 
this transaction. Regarding the invasion, see Taikei, pp. 
38 ff., Taegwan, pp. 194 f., and Ikeuchi Hiroshi, “ Korai 
Seisd-chd ni okeru Joshin oyobi Kittan to no Kankei,” 
(“Relations with the Jurchen and the Khitan in the 
reign of Séngjong of Koryé”), Mansen Chiri Rekishi 
Kenkyii Hokoku, 5 (1918), pp. 29-48. 

28 Regarding these invasions, see Taikei, pp. 55 &., 
Taegwan, pp. 197ff., and Ikeuchi Hiroshi, “ Korai 
Kens6-ché ni okeru Kittan no Shinnyi,” (“ Invasions of 
the Khitan in the Reign of Hyénjong of Koryé”), 
Mansen Chiri Rekishi Kenkyi Hokoku, 7 (1920), 171- 
218. 

2° Kory survived the initial onslaught of the Khitan 
(1010-1011) without calling on Sung for aid. But 
during the subsequent invasions, four embassies were 
sent from Koryé to Sung: in 1014 (Yun Chinggo), 1016 
(Kwak Won), 1017 (S6 Nul) and 1019 (Ch‘oe Wonsin). 
Koryé officially adopted Sung’s year title in 1016 (KRS, 


4, 59b; 86, 725a). 
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Khitan by the treaty of Shan-yiian (1005),2" the 
Chinese adopted a policy of aloofness from 
Kory6.** In the Koryé-Liao peace settlement 
which was formalized in 1022, the Korean king’s 
acknowledgement of his vassalage to the Khitan 
emperor was, as before, a basic term.”® Because 
the tributary framework of the two countries’ rela- 
tions, thus reinaugurated, proved enduring, the 
year 1022 marks a watershed in the history of 
Kory6’s international relations, and—what is more 
relevant to our present purpose—rather neatly 
bisects the reign of Koryé’s eighth king, Wang 
Sun (Hyén-jong, r. 1009-1031). After 1022, 


save for an isolated embassy sent to Sung in 
1030,*° the government of Koryé was resigned to 


** For a comprehensive treatment of this important 
transaction, see Schwarz-Schilling, Der Friede von 
Shan-yiian. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Chinesischen 
Diplomatie. Wiesbaden, 1959. Sung agreed to an 
annual payment to the Khitan (100,000 taels of silver 
and 200,000 pieces of lustring) as compensation for 
evacuation by the Khitan of territory which the latter 
had conquered in 1004. 

*8 In 1010 the Sung emperor Chen-tsung (r. 998-1022), 
having been apprised of an imminent Khitan invasion 
of Koryd, ordered that the magistrate of Teng-chou 
(the Koreans’ port of debarkation in Shantung) be in- 
structed not to inform the court of any Korean request 
for aid (HCP, 74, 13a-b). Kwak Won, the Koryé envoy 
of 1016, was entrusted with a rescript which urged 
Koryé to make peace with the Khitan (KRS, 4, 58b; 
94, 89a). This recommendation can be regarded as a 
“rider ” to Sung’s acceptance of Koryd’s allegiance; its 
import was that Sung could not be expected to disrupt 
its peaceful relations with Liao, no matter what straits 
the Koreans might find themselves in. 

*°In January, 1020, the Liao emperor Lung-hsii 
(Sheng-tsung, r. 983-1031) decreed acceptance of tribute 
proferred by Kory6( Liao-shih, 16, 5753.1), thereby 
putting an end to the long years of strife. The only 
term mentioned, other than Wang Sun’s declaration of 
vassalage, is the return of certain Liao envoys whom the 
Koreans had detained. The year title of Liao was 
formally adopted by Koryé in the fourth month of 1022. 
(KRS, 4, 65b). 

30There can be little doubt that this embassy (in- 
formation regarding which is limited to SS, 487, 5711.1) 
was related to a serious rebellion which had broken out 
in Liao’s eastern sector in the previous year (1029). 
Ta Yen-lin, a descendant of the founder of P‘o-hai, seized 
Liao’s Eastern Capital and proclaimed himself ruler of 
the state of Hsing-Liao (Liao-shih 17, 5754.2, 59, 
5807.1, Wittfogel and Feng, Liao, pp. 314, 335f.). But 
the resulting relaxation of Khitan control over the 
peninsula was short-lived: the Khitan restored order i 
the ninth month of 1030, and immediately thereafter 
enforced Koryé’s tributary obligations (KRS, 5, 73a). 
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a complete severance of official relations with Sung 
until c. 1070.%* The two kings, Wang Him 
(Tdkchong, r. 1031-1034) and Wang Hyding 
(Chéngjong r. 1034-1046), whose reigns fall en- 
tirely within this period of severance, are not even 
mentioned in the Sung History. 


Tseng Kung (1019-1083), the great prose 
master of the Northern Sung, makes some inter- 
esting observations in this connection in a memo- 
rial which he submitted to Shen-tsung in 1082. 
After noting that Wang Sun had been king of 
KoryS when Sung’s relations with that country 
had lapsed, Tseng Kung proceeds: 


Now Your Majesty’s benevolent and holy cultural and 
martial qualities, in the fulness of their ‘voicing the 
Teaching,’ have seeped eastward beyond the sea, and the 
envoys sent by [Wang] Hui (Munjong, r. 1046-83) 
gather in crowds before the palace. It seems that 
Kao-chii-li is a literate state; surely its envoys should 
know the circumstances of the rise and fall of their 
country’s rulers, and their names and [manner of] suc- 
cession. I beg that you issue a decree ordering the 
reception officials to inquire: . . . In the space of 43 
years from [the period] Tien-sheng (1023-1932) to 
[the period] Hsi-ning (1068-1078), after which [envoys 
of Wang] Hui again appeared in the Middle Kingdom— 
was Hui established as successor to [Wang] Sun, or 
could there have been still another who in that interval 
succeeded Sun? What is Hui’s relationship to Sun? 
If [the envoys] can discourse on the succession, suffi- 
ciently to supply the lacunae in the old histories, this 
would make it clear that Your Majesty’s virtue had 
reached a myriad li, to strange quarters and sundered 
regions, and that those whom earlier generations were 
not able to attract had come to our court yearning for 
fealty, and that we were therefore able to gain a 
thorough knowledge of the affairs of the Four Bar- 
barians. Were it not for the fact that your ‘ voicing of 
the Teaching’ is far-ranging in its compass, we would 
not be able to attain to this.” ** 


As a result of this memorial, inquiries were 
made of Korean envoys who were then in 
K‘ai-feng ; ** the knowledge which they displayed 


“The policy of cultivating relations with Koryéd c. 
1070 was one application of the “ frontier ” philosophy 
espoused by Wang An-shih (see M. C. Rogers, “ Faction- 
alism and Koryd Policy under the Northern Sung,” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, 79: 1 (1959), 
16-25). 

* HCP, 323, 9a-10b. Tseng Kung’s approving attitude 
toward Shen-tsung’s Koryé policy was in sharp contrast 
with that of Wang An-shih’s political adversaries, such 
as Han Ch‘i, Fu Pi, and (somewhat later) Su Tung-p‘o 
(see Rogers, “ Factionalism ... ,” p. 22). 

** The envoys Ch‘oe Saje and Yi Chaiti, who had been 
sent from Koryéd in the fourth month of 1081 (KRS, 9, 
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is described as no more detailed than that of Tseng 
Kung, though they did supply the information 
that Hui was Sun’s son.** This, coupled with the 
fact that no kings intervening between Sun and 
Hui are indicated, plainly carries the erroneous 
implication that Hui succeeded Sun directly. 

In this respect Hsii Ching (author of KLTC) 
was better informed: he includes both Him and 
Hy®dng in proper sequence in his section devoted to 
Koryé’s kings.** He goes a step further, however, 
by including a king whom he names Wang Yong 
(posthumous title Ching) between Wang Sun and 
Wang Him; he thereby outdoes even KRS, which 
knows nothing of such a king! In fact, this Wang 
Yong appears in no other work, Chinese or 
Korean ; ** but Hsii Ching even provides a brief 
sketch of his character, which we shall consider 
presently. 

Professor Inaba (op. cit., pp. 164f.) expressed 
the opinion that the existence of Wang Yong 
should not be ruled out merely because he is not 
found in KRS. This is a startling statement, since 
KRS, while not without serious flaws, speaks with 
unique authority where the identity of Koryé’s 
kings is concerned. It seems to this writer that 
massive and unimpeachable evidence would be re- 
quired to support the charge that the very exis- 
tence of a king who occupied the throne of Koryé 
for several years is suppressed in KRS. Inaba 
finds what he regards as adequate corroboration of 
KLTC’s testimony in a notice given in the Liao 
History to the effect that Wang Sun died in 1022, 
whereupon the Liao emperor Sheng-tsung ordered 
that Sun’s son Hiim be invested as King of 
Koryé.** On this basis, Inaba assigns to Yong’s 
reign the years 1022-1031—the latter being the 
year of Sun’s death according to KRS (5, 7a). In 


138a), were interrogated by Pi Chung-yen; the latter’s 
report is appended to Tseng Kung’s memorial in HCP. 

84 HUi was Sun’s third son; in SS (487, 5711.1) he is 
incorrectly identified as Sun’s grandson. 

85 KLTC, 2, 3. He is in error, however, in assigning 
to Hyéng the postrumous title Mok, which properly 
belongs to Wang Song (r. 997-1009). 

8¢ For Yong and the data pertaining to him, Hsii 
Ching was probably indebted to Wang Yiin’s Chi-lin chih, 
which he states in his preface was an important source 
for his own work. Wang Yiin accompanied a Sung 
embassy of 1103 (SS, 357, 5425.2, San-ch‘ao pei-meng 
hui-pien [col. d. 1879], 64, 5a); unfortunately only a 
short fragment of his Chi-line chih is extant (Shuo-fu 
{Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1927], 77, lla-b). 

87 Liao-shih, 16, 5753. 3. 
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dealing with this Liao-shih notice and related 
matters elsewhere I reached the conclusion that the 
conflict between the Khitan and Korean records is 
satisfactorily explained if we postulate diplomatic 
subterfuge resorted to by Wang Sun in an effort 
to put his country’s relations with Liao on a new 
footing following the Khitan invasions referred to 
above: that is, he sent to Liao a report of his own 
death (nine years before it actually occurred), 
and obtained the Liao emperor’s formal recogni- 
tion of his son Hiim as successor.** It is entirely 
reasonable, however, to see in this subterfuge the 
germ, so to speak, of a later idea, viz., the fabrica- 
tion for Chinese consumption of a fictitious king. 
At any rate, simple justice to KRS demands that 
we explore the hypothesis that KLTC’s Wang 
Yong is wholly fictitious. 

Since there is no reason why Hsii Ching, or any 
other Chinese for that matter, should have made 
up Wang Yong out of whole cloth, we may assume 
that a Korean source was ultimately responsible 
for Yong’s appearance in KLTC. We have estab- 
lished, thanks to Tseng Kung, that the Koreans of 
the late eleventh century were provided with a 
convenient opportunity to “pad” the roster of 
their country’s kings. (Indeed, it is not unlikely 
that the roster given in KLTC was elicited by 
Tseng Kung’s inquiries, relayed to the court of 
Koryé.) But the question remains, why should 
the Koreans want to foist an imaginary king on 
the Chinese ? 

In this writer’s opinion an adequate answer to 
this question is implicit in Hsii Ching’s character 
sketches of Wang Sun and Wang Yong. Wang 
Sun is praised for his victories over the Khitan 
and for the zeal which he displayed in his efforts 
to “serve” the Middle Kingdom. Yong on the 
other hand is damned as a weak and indecisive 
king who stood in terror of the “northern caitiffs ” 
and, declaring himself their vassal, ceased remit- 
ting tribute to Sung. (Much the same terms are 
used to describe Wang Ch‘i, who had set the prece- 
dent of vassalage to Liao.) Reflecting on the his- 
torical developments which inspired these descrip- 
tions, against the background of the all-black-or- 
white conception of human character that figures 
prominently in traditional historiography, Chinese 
and Korean, one is struck by the effectiveness with 


88 For further discussion and documentation see 
“Sukchong .. .. ,” pp. 33 f. 
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which the dichotomizing of Wang Sun resolved a 
conflict between historical reality and_histori- 
ographical ideal. Moreover the Koreans could find 
particular satisfaction in the knowledge that their 
national honor was, in a measure, redeemed by 
their fabrication of an royal scapegoat for Koryé’s 
capitulation to the Khitan. 

There is one further matter regarding which 
this writer finds himself at loggerheads with Pro- 
fessor Inaba. The Japanese scholar expressed 
skepticism concerning the correctness of the name 
which KLTC ascribes to a king whose existence he 
found acceptable; this writer on the other hand, 
while convinced that the king in question is a 
figment of Korean imagination, does not believe 
that Hsii Ching erred in transmitting his name. 
Inaba’s misgiving is based on the notion that since 
Yong was the personal name of Wang Kon’s 
father, one might expect it to have been tabooed in 
Korea. The force of this argument, which was 
considerable for Inaba because he accepted Wang 
Yong as a real live king, is largely vitiated if Yong 
is seen as an imaginary creature devised for export. 
But the taboo issue is worth pursuing. Officially 
decreed avoidance of royal personal names was a 
relatively late development in Koryé: it was first 
placed on a statutory basis in 1101.*° It is note- 
worthy that this assertion of the dignity of Koryé’s 
kings took place a few months after the reigning 
king (Sukchong, r. 1196-1205) had changed his 
name in deference to a Liao taboo *°—a fact which 
probably indicates that the restriction imposed by 
Liao in this matter rankled in the minds of the 
Koreans. Be that as it may, the use of the char- 
acter Yong (Ch. Lung) was a violation of the 
taboo name, Lung-hsii, of the Liao emperor who 
had been Wang Sun’s contemporary (both died in 
1031) ; in my opinion it was chosen for precisely 
this reason. Wang Sun himself had demonstrated 
his contempt for the Liao emperor’s sanction by 
eliciting the invalid royal investiture of his son 
Hiim in 1022; and the Koreans of a later day 
added insult to injury by flaunting their violation 
of that same emperor’s taboo name. That they did 
so with some gusto can doubtless be inferred from 
the posthumous title with which they invested 
their creation: chéng, “ correct,” with its subaudi- 
tur of “correct the name” (myéng). 


°° KRS, 11, 167a. 
*° KRS, 11, 166b. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 








An Occurrence of Hnn-néwt “ Ehnasya” 


In Sedment I, Pl. 17 (1, 2), Petrie and 
Brunton illustrate a pair of wooden statuettes 
which they assign to the Sixth Dynasty. The 
figures are undistinguished in style and workman- 
ship, and would not merit further comment if it 
were not for the nearly identical inscriptions 
painted on the top of the bases. In the index, Vol. 


II, Pl. 80, the name is transcribed <7 Ql a} 


and the titles are listed as Lt pe Wfle (fe) 


the whole of this being interpreted (Vol. I, p. 4) 
as “the royal overseer of ... Neb-em-suhet.” The 
name is similarly transcribed and read in Ranke’s 
PN Il, pp. 52 and 296 (21), and Porter-Moss, 
Bibliog. IV, 116. With the help of two new photo- 
graphs of the inscriptions, kindly supplied by the 
Department of Antiquities of the Ashmolean 
Museum, it has been possible to obtain a more 
complete reading of the name and a clearer 
reading of the titles. 
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on Two Statuettes of the Late Old Kingdom 


The inscription reproduced here (Fig. 1) is 
now the more legible of the two, although it is 
shown less legibly than the other in the original 
publication (Vol. I, Pl. 17, no. 1). The statue 
to which it belongs is Ashmolean Museum 1921. 
1418 and the second (ib. no. 2) is 1921.1419. 

A useful confirmation of the date is provided 
by the initial title spsw-nSwt “noble of the king,” 
for it first appears as a formal designation at the 
beginning of the Sixth Dynasty and at the end 
of the Dynasty, or very soon after, it again falls 
into disuse. The feminine counterpart spéw.t- 
nswt does, on the other hand, continue to appear 
during the ensuing Intermediate Period.* 


The second title, \ae Q G » again preceded 


by spsw nswt, recurs on an unpublished false door 
at Saqqara belonging to a certain Mmi. The 
absence of a determinative in both cases renders 
the meaning obscure. But a designation of seem- 
ingly identical appearance occurs at Aswan, where 
the entourage of two defeated Nubian chiefs are 


described as fi SA => Q o Yi SE WE “ chil- 


dren of chief(s?) and overseers of courtiers(?)” 
(Urk. I, 133.13; 134.10).2 Assuming that snw 
is a masculine form of snw.t (cf. Wb. IV, 511), 
one might also compare two Old Kingdom occur- 


rences of the title S ov Ms (var. NN R ps ) 


“overseer of the forces” in Quibell, Hxcav. Saq- 
gara 1912-14, 39, and an unpublished lintel from 
Reisner’s mastaba G 1171 (excavation records of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston). Eleventh 
Dynasty examples of snw.t with a similar determi- 
native may be found in Griffith-Newberry, £1 
Bersheh II, Pl. 18 (line 15), Clére-Vandier, 
Textes, §32 (line 7) and Rec. trav. 3 (1882), 


115-6 (line 5). 


1E.g., Cairo Cat. 1612 (Mar. Cat. Abydos, no. 538), 
Turin Suppl. 1260, Dunham, Naga-ed-Dér Stelae, nos. 33, 
53, 75. 

2? Note that the plural determinative does not refer 
specifically to snw, but rather to mé.w .. . imy.w-r. 
The arrangement of the determinative is different in 
Urk. I 134.10, but was presumably the same in the 
original; see Gunn, JHA 19, 106. 
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The chief importance of the inscription lies in 
the name, which is to be read Nb.t-m-Hnn-nswt 
“My lord is in Heracleopolis.” Names of similar 
pattern are quoted by Ranke PN I, 184 (19, 21, 
23). This is the oldest mention of Heracleopolis 
that has yet been recovered from the vicinity of the 
city itself and it is of considerable interest that 


the orthography is Fm : _ rather than the 
more usual +-A~ oe (or jt. foe ee 


The evidence for the less common writing with 
initial 4 has hitherto been limited to funerary 
spells of the Middle Kingdom and later; the 
several occurrences, all from Meir and Bersha, 
which are to be found in de Buck’s Coffin Texts 
resemble the Sedment example in that the sign 


p is regularly omitted: 

p = i wee M(eir) 57C, Cairo; CT 335, Vol. 

ae ee IV, 213. 

B(ersha) 1Y, New Haven; CT 
47, 337, Vol. I, 210, IV 333. 


pt Warn ;~™ @ B(ersha) 1Y, New Haven; CT 
pasen, F nesen 420, Vol. V, 25%. 


12 3 ® M(eir) 54C, Cairo 28074;* OT 
a as 335, Vol. IV, 217. 


B(ersha) 10C, Cairo 28092; CT 
4%, 50, Vol. I, 210, 225. 


QF w moon & => Meir) 1C, Cairo J. 42949; OT 
- Wiéh 335, Vol. IV, 213, 217. 

a B(ersha) 1L, B.M.30840; CT 
an Q ? 4 

tan uh 337, Vol. IV, 333. 

Although, on the one hand, there is no clear 

evidence for nn as an independent word for 

“vouth” in the earlier periods,® and although, on 


* Wb. II, 272; Gauthier, Dict. géog. III, 93; Gardiner, 
Onomastica II, 113*. 

*This is the Middle Kingdom reference given in Wb. 
Belegst. to Vol. II, 272. 6. 


°The references for ““~ p quoted by Griffith, Cat. 
“wo 


Dem. Pap. Rylands Library, III, p. 220, n. 14 do not 
yield this writing. Neither Pyr. 428 (Schack Ch. 76) 
nor 445 (Ch. 89) shows the determinative after nn, and 
the meaning is obscure in both cases. LD II, 118B 
shows the personal name Nni, but this again lacks the 
determinative in question (cf. Ranke, PN I, 205.26). 
Gardiner’s evidence for reading the personal name 


“— p as Nnw (Grammar®, Sign List, W24) is there- 
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the other hand, a writing f mo p ps © ultimately 


appears in the Book of the Dead,® it does not 
seem possible to conclude that the element 


ee ee et 


is to be read hnn, for at Sagq- 


qara, Bersha and Thebes the Coffin Texts also show 
“4° oclUwwMwe “wm 
writings such as ] “ ""@ p ea a 


and p ey % ® .* It therefore appears likely 
that two versions of the name were current in the 
Middle Kingdom, and a further indication of this 
state of affairs may be seen in the late writing 


(] os a Z.. @ .° I suggest that this writing 


is a false etymology which attempts to reconcile 
the two versions. The word h.¢ is otherwise 


known to have been prefixed to the name of a city 
in late times, but the prefixed element appears less 
regularly in such cases and sometime refers to the 
temple of the city rather than to the city itself.’ 
In the name of Heracleopolis, however, the version 
with prefixed ht becomes more common than the 


fore invalid, although the Ptolemaic ns Bp may have 


had the value nn; see Fairman, ASAH 43, 249. The 
oldest occurrence of this personal name dates to the 
end of the First Intermediate Period (O00 Bll 
Naga ed-Deir stela, BM Quarterly 12, Pl. 45; cf. Ranke 
PN II, 299. 32) : — is known earlier, but again lacks 


the determinative Ba (PN I, 206.7); in any case such 

writings do not come into the name of Heracleopolis 

before the Ptolemaic Period. Finally a name wie q A 
“—_— 


may be mentioned which Dunham and Janssen, Semna- 
Kumma, 173, read Nni. Ranke, however, reads this 
“Nn.j, der Jiingere” (PN I, 424.15). In OT 334 


(Vol. IV, 182), a word HQ p appears in series with 
t h i * » (Oo D nd 
wo other words meaning “ youth ( 5 p a 


nm 
on : hat 
) SW ), but the writing of this suggests tha 


it derives from the verb nni “Be tired” (cf. CT 431, 
Vol. V, 278. 

* Naville, Totenbuch, II, p. 293, Ch. 125 (Pf); cited 
by Wb. II, 272. 6. 

7 See De Buck, Coffin Texts, I, p. 225; IV, pp. 212-213. 

8 Gauthier, Dict. géog. IV, 83-84; Wb. II, 272. 

°E.g., H.t-3dy.t a rare variant of Sdy.t, Crocodi- 
lopolis (Gauthier, ib., 135); H.t-nb.t a rare variant 
of Nb.t, Ombos (ib., 81); H.t-inbw-hd a designation of 
the temple of 'Inbw-hd, Memphis ( ib., 49). 
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older writings, although it does not altogether 
replace them. Evidently there was a specific reason 
for its appearance, namely the reinterpretation of 
Hnn-nswt as H(.t)-nn-nswt. It is true that the 


late version is said to appear as Re Pleo . 
i.e, H(.t)-hnn-nswi,’° but this could be explained 
as a secondary confusion. 

If the evolution of the name of Heracleopolis 
during the Dynastic Period is rightly seen to be 
Nn-nswt ta ail . . 
Hen-aéwt > H(.t)-nn-nswt, it may also be con 
cluded that the modern name Ehnfsya has an 
older pedigree than is generally admitted.’ going 


1°Quoted by Budge, Dictionary, 1016, without ref- 


erence. 


11 Notably Gardiner, Onamastica II, 113*. But Wb. 
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back at least as early as the end of the Old 
Kingdom. 
Henry G. FISCHER 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Vol. II, 272, terms the writing Hnn-néwt a “ Zwischen- 
form,” evidently following Sethe’s presentation in AZ 
49, 16. Sethe may, in fact, have held precisely the view 
that is expressed here, although he does not define the 
steps of the evolution explicitly. Brunner’s suggestion 
that the form H.t-nn-néwt may go back to the Tenth 
Dynasty (Texte... von Siut, 23, n. 66) is inadmissable; 
for the use of the feminine suffix to refer to the mascu- 
line Nn-néwt, see J .J. Clére, “Sur le genre général 
féminin des noms des villes en ancien égyptien,” Comptes 
Rendus du Groupe Linguistique d’Etudes Chamito- 
Sémitiques, 3 (1939), 47-49. 





On the Origin of 


In his review of Dominique Sourdel’s magnum 
opus Le Vizirat ‘abbdside, H. A. R. Gibb, after 
surveying and appreciating the book, concludes 


with the following remark: “ As regards the word 
wazir itself, Mr. Sourdel again confines himself 
to the philological and literary evidence for its 
Arabic derivation, to the exclusion of a Persian 
origin. The argument is entirely convincing, yet 
it remains a question how such a strange term 
(strange in an Arab environment) as “burden- 
bearer” came to be used in the sense of “ confi- 
dant” or “spokesman.” The question may be 
presently insoluble, but the possibility of some 
outside source for the concept is not a priori to be 
excluded.” ? 

Professor Gibb’s remark is to the point. We 
have to prove, how, under specific historical cir- 
cumstances, the general and almost poetical word 
“burden-bearer,” “helper,” became a technical 
term, meaning “ representative.” In the following 
lines, we shall try to fill the gap and to provide 
the missing link. 

In his study on “The Origin of the Vizierate 
and its True Character” (Islamic Culture 16, 
1942), the present writer has shown that the word 
wazir was widely used in Umayyad times, and in 
particular in Khurasan, in the meaning of “ assis- 


The Middle Hast Journal 14 (1960), p. 344. 


the Term Vizier 


tant,” “aid.” Additional material to the same 
effect has been adduced by Sourdel in his masterly 
book. Furthermore, the writer argued, Abi 
Salama, the champion of the Abbasid cause, had 
to adopt a title with a general meaning in order 
to be able to receive the bay‘a for a still non- 
existent caliph. The trouble is that we know very 
little about Abi Salama * and therefore cannot say 
what caused him to choose this term in preference 
to others. 

The truth is, however, that Abi Salama was not 
the first to bear this title. It was created by a 
man, about whom we know very much and whose 
historical career explains why he did so. This man 
was Al-Muhtar. 

To be exact, Abi Salama did not call himself 
wazir, but more elaborately: wazir al muhammad, 
“the Helper of the House of M.” It was this 
title which was first adopted by Al-Muhtar. When 
he decided to start openly the Shi‘ite revolt, the 
step was officially announced by his spokesman 
Abi ‘Utmin an-Nahdi with the words: wazir al 
muhammad qad harag, “The Helper of the House 
of M. has begun the revolution.”* In the letter, 


2 Cf. D. Sourdel, Le vizirat I, p. 65-70. 
3 Al-Baladhuri, Ansdb al-Ashraf 5 (Jerusalem 1936), 
p. 225, line 15, and the parallel sources indicated there 


in the Annotations. 
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genuine or fake, of Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya, 
the Mahdi, to Ibrahim al-Ashtar, the military 
commander of the Shi‘a, al-Muhtar is described 
as nasthi wawaziri watigati wa’amini, and Ibrahim 
is promised high reward, in nasartani wasd’adta 
waziri.* 

The idea of helping the house of the Prophet 
was the shibboleth of the Shi‘a. When the 
Tawwabin, “the Penitents”—as they called 
themselves, according to the Qur’ainic story of the 
repentant Children of Israel—assembled to initiate 
the first Shiite revolt after Husain’s death, they 
confessed: “Our prophet’s grandson asked us to 
help him, but we did not help him.”*® Al-Muhtar 
is described in our sources as a man without any 
convictions and driven solely by an insatiable lust 
for power and glory. Once, al-Mada’ini tells us, 
he rode through the market with al-Mughira b. 
Shu‘ba, a man without scruples like himself. 
Looking on the crowd, the old fox said: “I know 
a catchword with which a dexterous man could 
rally to him all these people, and in particular the 
non-Arabs.” “ What is it, uncle,” asked al-Muhtar. 
“ Helping the family of the Prophet and reveng- 
ing their blood.” These words made a deep im- 
pression on al-Muhtar.® After having tried in 
vain to become viceroy of Irak in the service of 
Ibn Zubair, he put himself at the head of the 
Shi‘ite revolt. 

In all his public announcements, al-Muhtar 


‘1b, p. 222, line 20, and 223, line 1. 
° 1b. p. 205, lines 7-8. The verb used here is nsr. 
® Tb. 223, ll. 17-21. No parallel source. 


called himself wazir or helper of his messiah 
Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya.” He used also other 
words of a similar or of the same meaning, but he 
was constant in the use of wazir, and, as we have 
seen, wazir Gl muhammad was the title under 
which he appeared at the head of the revolting 
Shiites. His preference for this word is easily 
explained. In addition to its simple meaning of 
helper it had a religious connotation: “We gave 
Moses the Book and appointed together with him 
Aaron as his wazir” (Sura 25:35). Thus 
al-Muhtar stood in a relationship to his Mahdi 
similar to that of Ali to the Prophet.* Our 
sources, and in particular al-Baladhuri, have pre- 
served many of al-Muhtar’s rhymed prophetical 
announcements, and there can be no doubt that he 
wanted to pass as a man with supernatural gifts. 
The title wazir al muhammad gave him a share in 
the spiritual gifts of the House of the Prophet. 
As is well known, Abii Hashim, the son of 
Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyya, bequeathed his 
claims on the caliphate to the grandson of ‘Abdal- 
lah b. ‘Abbas, the Prophet’s cousin. Thus, 
al-Muhtar’s heritage passed on to the Abbasid 
movement. This explains why the title wazir dl 
muhammad reappeared in Islamic history, when a 
situation similar to that in which al-Muhtar found 
himself required similar solutions. There is no 
need to look for any outside, non-Arab source for 


the term wazir. 
S. D. Gorrein 


7 Ib. 207, line 14; 218, line 11; 222, line 3. 
8 Ali is called by al-Muhtar al-wasiyy. 
line 11. 


Ib. 218, 





A Note on Alexander’s Arabic Epithet 


A well-known epitheton ornans of Alexander 
was “the two-horned one” (bicornus), stemming 
ultimately from the fable of King Midas with the 
asses’ ears given in Ovid’s Metamorphoses (XI, 
146-193), ef. H. Ritter, ZDMG, 93 (1939), 180- 
181. It was the use of this epithet in its Arabic 
form, = J5!! 95 du ’l-qarnain, which enabled 
N. Poppe so brilliantly to identify the name 
Sulgarnai occurring in a Mongolian fragment of 
the Berlin Turfan documents (E. Haenisch, Mon- 
golica der Berliner Turfan-Sammlung, I, 1954, 


MS. TID 155), ef. N. Poppe, ZDMG, 107 (1957), 
105-129. Prof. Poppe then demonstrates that the 
fragment is a Mongolian version of the Alexander 
saga. Another treatment of the fragment, by 
Professor Francis W. Cleaves, may be found in 
HJAS, 22 (1959), 1-99. 

This phrase also penetrated English letters at 
an early date via a mediaeval Latin intermediary, 
as dulcarnon or at dulcarnon. It is first found in 
1374, in Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde (III, 
930-931) : 





& Fo @ Fs" 8 bew 
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“% ~~ - god me — mynde sende S other early uses in 1534 and 1577 (vol. 3, p. 708b), 
AE CEREPRSED CUNT GF ES Ee Oe and one will occasionally see the phrase used by a 
modern writer, e.g., John Livingston Lowes, The 


Its general meaning, as the above implies, is to be 
Road to Xanadu (Boston, 1930), p. 604. 


in a dilemma, or at the end of one’s wits. In 
classical times, it was used to refer to the Pytha- 
gorean theorem, perhaps from the two legs of the 
figure. The Ozford English Dictionary records — Buoominaton, INpraNa 


JoHN R. KRUEGER 





Native Names of Some Birds and Plants in Manipur, India’ 


For more than one hundred years it has been MRed-headed laughing thrush, Trochalopteron ery- 
known or inferred that the native languages of throcephalum Vigors. Imemai (Mao) tso“mo-. 
Manipur had tones, but this is the first time that Rufous turtle-dove, Streptopelia orientalis Latham. 
anyone has attempted to record them. It is to Lam. u-ti, Anal pa-ti. 
be hoped that in the future the missionaries and Simla black tit, Lophophanes rufonuchalis Blyth. 
others who work with these languages will give Imemai ko-r¢-r¢-di-. 
greater attention to the tones, since the languages Southern blackbird, Turdus simillimus Jerdon. 
are now fairly accurately recorded phonetically. Lam. tso™m¢-na. 

(Southern) jungle crow, Corvus macrorhynchos 
Birps Wagler? Imemai ko-lo. 
Alpine swift, Apus Melba, Linnaeus. Lamkang Verditer flycatcher, Zumyias thalassina Swainson. 
tan/ta, Anal len_ len_. Lam. bun_ko-lol-. . 
Black-and-orange flycatcher, Ochromela nigrorufa, White-bellied blue flycatcher, Muscicapula pallipes 
Jerdon. Lam. pisen/. Jerdon. Lam. pa-wa\ tv. 
Black-naped blue flycatcher, Hypothymis azurea White-cheeked bulbul. Imemai ko-y‘¢. 
Boddaert. Lam. bur_kein”, Anal bur_kin-. White-crested laughing thrush, Garrulax leuco- 
Blue-winged parakeet, Psittacula columboides lophus Hardwicke. Imemai rakupikra-. 
Vigors. Lam. kivpi/, Anal pa-ki‘pa-. White-throated fantail flycatcher, Rhipidura albi- 
Gray-headed flycatcher, Culicicapa ceylonensis collis Vieillot. Lam. per-p¢r-ya, Anal pal pal 
Swainson. Lam. a-tef, Anal té¢é-. pa-ya_, Imemai ko-r¢-li-ko_. 
Hornbill. Lam. pil-ran\, Anal piin-ran_. 
Orange-bellied chloropsis, Chloropsis hardwicki Pastees 
Jardine and Selby. Imemai p‘i-z¢. 
Orange minivet, Pericrocotus flammeus (or brevi- Alternanthera sessiles. Meithlei pak téet\. 
rostris?), Imemai f‘i-ni-. Artemisia vulgaris. Lam. ram_set, Anal ram_se’, 
Paradise flycatcher, Tchitrea paradisi Linnaeus. Imemai $¢"prv. 
Lam. kon-sen-. Bougainvillea spectabilis, var. lateritia. Lam. ter 
Red-billed blue magpie, Urocissa erythrorhyncha lin-re-, Anal a-htinré-, Meithlei mana lei\. 
Boddaert. Lam. tin™@ran\, Anal ren_ran-_. Cassia alata. Lam. par” tsom-. 
Cassia laevigata. Lam. tul“be_, Anal ran” Som_tsu-, 


1 The writer wishes to thank the John Simon Guggen- Meithlei tfau'n¢m\. 
heim Memorial Foundation for the grant on which this , . sae 
work was accomplished; and Mr. S. C. Sinha, research Cedrela toona. Lam. tai-rel-, Anal a-tr-tin’, 
Imemai ¢S¢-éd-s¢\, Meithlei tatVren\. 


assistant at Dhanamanjuri (D.M.) College, Imphal, for nad. 
the scientific identification of some of the plants, and Chrysanthemum indicum. Anal ma-rumr¢.. 


Dr. 8. K. Mukerjee, curator of the Herbarium, Botanical (Qjtryllus colocynthus. Imemai ko-Se tir. 

Garden, Calcutta, for identification of the rest of the Colocasia on tig woven. Lam p a-té\, Anal du_dol., 
1 ts. . . Ds ° 4 si . 4 I= ..9 © - ¥ 
"ae Meithlei pan“kik/, Imemai $¢-kr°bt_ro-. 


Tones: x- high level, x- mid level, x. low level, x/ ae . 
rising, x\ falling. Lam.= Lamkang, Lamgang. Cyporous exaltatus. Lam. ui-p¢-ten\, Anal s¢-to“l-. 
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Drynaria cordata Wall. Imemai p/¢-p/¢-pro-, 
Meithlei tan-dan\ma-na.. 

Erechtites valerianifolia. Lam. diir_pon-, Anal 
kil-li-tu°l, Imemai kolatabo_., Meithlei 
kon“ trak pi-. 

Eupatorium odoratum. Lam. tan (t)sinniu_, Anal 
in-k‘ol-to“l", Meithlei gam_bi/rei . 

Helianthus argyrophylla. Lam. lén™ret_, Anal 
a-ni_ré-, Meithlei ni_mit/lei\. 

Hydrocotyl asiatica. Lim. sel-wan\, Anal sal-po-, 
Imemai kori-v¢_, Meithlei petri. 

Jussiaca suffruticosa. Lam. dinar_dai\, Anal 
dée-déa_. 

Lantana camara. Lam. té¢r-lin“ndm_, Anal a-htii, 
Meithlei sam -ban'lai\. 

Leea crispa. Lam. piin-t‘oi’, Anal piin-t‘i", Imemai 
o-ra tso-ki_. 
Nelsonia campestris. 
dzyél_la ka. 
Nephrodium molle. Lam. téu-kok", Anal tsa-kd-bu’, 

Imemai pr-tsa. 


Lam. déel_lak‘at/, Anal 





Pasania griffith. Lam. tu-su\, Anal rwsu, 
Imemai i-p7"s¢-. 

Polygonum chinense. Lam. kar-mik-kd-sa\, Anal 
kor-a-s¢-, Imemai piva’. 

Psidum guava. Lam. haipon\, Anal he_por, 
Meithlei pin-ton\. 

Stegesbeekia orientalis Linn. Anal tSem™ma_téa’, 
Imemai 0-ée"$¢-r¢", Meithlei sém\pak/pi. 

Solanum khasianum. Lam.ril-iim-, Anal pom-po-, 
Imemai so-k‘ero-bu¢_, Meithlei let_pun kai 
ka\. 

Solanum xanthocarpum. Imemai si-k‘o ka’. 

An unidentified plant.? Lam. har-re-tsipi-, Anal 
hal pa-se-, Imemai 0-Zefa. 

A common tall slender plumed grass.? Lam. 
senan\, Anal tée-ro-pal-, Imemai pin‘¢.. 


RoBerRT SHAFER 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


2 Collected near Peak Hotel, Imphal. 
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The Excavations at Dura-Europos. Final Report 
V, Part I, The Parchments and Papyri. By 
C. BRADFORD WELLES, RoBERT O. FINK, and 
J. FRANK GILLIAM. Pp. xxviiit 457, 71 
plates. New Haven: YALE UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1959. 


Discoveries in the Near East of ancient docu- 
ments written on perishable materials still evoke 
sensational newspaper headlines, although in the 
context of the past few decades they can no longer 
be said to be rare, even outside Egypt. For the 
far-flung scholarly world, however, at least equally 
as welcome as the news of discovery is the news 
that the documents have been published using the 
full resources of modern paleography and photo- 
graphic printing, so that transcriptions, plates, 
and introductory commentaries become available 
to all. Since 1950 there has been a continuous 
flow of such publications. And now the turn has 
come for the documents from Dura-Europus. Dis- 
covered between 1921 and 1935, they were, indeed, 
the first major Near-Eastern find outside Egypt. 
Only 36 of the 155 numbered pieces in the present 
volume have appeared in preliminary publications, 
and of these, two only in part. The virtues of the 
present work compensate for the long delay. 

The purpose of Final Report V, Part I is set 
forth by Professor Welles in his preface,* to in- 
clude “every fragment which made sense,” for the 
Dura corpus is “a closed body of material from an 
excavation of rather unique character.” “A con- 
siderable number of tiny bits to which devoted 
study could attach no relevance ” has been omitted. 
With reference, however, to the many incompletely 
read texts, the editors hope that “the illustrations 
will make it possible for scholars to see more than 
we have.” The commentaries have been designed 
to be “full enough to make things clear but no 
more.” The introduction, according to Professor 
Welles, is intended to be a brief “summary of the 
historical conclusions,” treating the legal, military, 
philological, and paleographical aspects present in 
the documents, but not trying systematically “to 


?P. ix. 
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place things in their setting in the history of an- 
tiquity.” 

In most respects the editors have succeeded 
admirably in achieving their purposes. One finds 
constant evidence of their great patience, skill, and 
erudition in the transcriptions, translations, and 
commentaries to the Greek texts done by Professor 
Welles and those to the Latin texts done by Pro- 
fessors Fink and Gilliam. Badly mutilated though 
many of the documents are, much has been re- 
trieved by the ingenuity of the editors. The 
Iranian fragments have been dealt with by Pro- 
fessor W. B. Henning, doubtless with the same 
high standard (this reviewer is not competent to 
pass judgment on his work). The plates are of 
superb quality and will surely justify the hopes 
of the editors that others will succeed in decipher- 
ing more of the documents. Moreover, the plates 
constitute a vast new treasure for paleographers, 
presenting Greek hands somewhat different from 
those known from Egypt as well as a large body 
of third century Latin cursive. One misses the 
convenience of a table of letter forms, although 
Professor Welles in the introduction does provide 
a detailed description of the paleographic develop- 
ments. Particularly praiseworthy in the intro- 
duction are the systematic treatments of the mili- 
tary aspects by Gilliam and Fink. 

Of the documents hitherto unpublished or sub- 
stantially revised, one may single out the following 
as of particular interest. No. 32 from a.p. 254, 
a mutual quit-claim deed subsequent to a divorce, 
is the latest of the surviving contracts from Dura 
and gives the city the imposing title KoAwveia 
Eiipwraiwy SeAcixov Netxdropos i) iepi wai dovAos Kai 
avrovopos. Since (as Welles points out) so far 
as we know, Dura failed to receive any such recog- 
nition while it was a Seleucid possession and bore 
no such titles under the Arsacids, we are left to 
conclude that all this splendor was the result of 
a Roman grant during the last years of the city. 
The purposes of such a grant are a fertile field for 
conjectures: No. 34 is a mere scrap, but it bears a 
clear Seleucid dating, “In the month Dius of the 
year 197” (116 B.c.), without the specification 
ws 7d mpdrepov used after the Parthian occupation 
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of Dura, and thus it affords a terminus post quem 
for the fall of the city. 

The Latin documents all come from the files of 
the Cohors Vicesima Palmyrenorum and cast a 
flood of new light on the paperwork and pro- 
cedures of the Roman army. Of these, those called 
“morning reports ” by the editors (Nos. 82-89) are 
of the greatest interest, giving day by day the 
records of the unit strength and of the assignments 
of personnel. The lists of names, Nos. 98-124, are 
of especial interest inasmuch as they exhibit some- 
times the presence, sometimes the absence of 
Roman nomina, offering tantalizing material for 
judging the extent and impact of the Constitutio 
Antoniniana of 212. Nos. 125 and 126 show the 
tribune of the cohort, Laronius Secundianus, exer- 
cising civil jurisdiction. 

The Greek and Latin documents which have 
been published before benefit from improved read- 
ings and new commentaries. To No. 54, the 
Feriale Duranum, Fink gives a most convenient 
introductory summary of the historical interpreta- 
tions proposed by Hoey, Nock, and Gilliam, taking 
a position close to that of Gilliam and Hoey. 

After all this, one is sorry to point out the 


glaring lacks of the present volume in the treat- 
ment of the Semitic aspects of the documents and 
especially in the presentation of the texts of the 


Syriac, Aramaic, and Hebrew parchments. Both 
the military and the civilian populations of Dura 
and the surrounding territory were heavily Se- 
mitic, with strong Aramean, Arabic, and Jewish 
elements, as is clearly reflected in the large number 
of Semitic names appearing in the documents. In 
the introduction, at the beginning of his discus- 
sion of the Semitic names,” Professor Welles very 
properly disclaims any authority in the field, de- 
claring that his treatment of them “is intended 
only to make the names intelligible to the Classi- 
cist and to put them into their historical setting ”, 
but it is still regrettable that a qualified Semitic 
philologist did not take the full responsibility even 
for so brief a summary. I mention here only a 
few of the slips. On p. 59, Professor Welles wisely 
noted that Mapiov in Nos. 18 and 19, written in 
Parthian Dura in the first Christian century, can- 
not be the genitive of the Latin Marius and cor- 
rectly postulated a nominative Mapias.* But he 


*P.. 6). 


*Through an name was spelled 


oversight, the 
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describes the name as “otherwise unknown” and 
adds that “It seems unlikely that it is a forma- 
tion from the Aramaic root MR.” As a matter of 
fact, the name MRY? is attested at Palmyra,‘ the 
origin of so much of the population of Roman 
Dura, and the presence of other Aramaic names 
and patronymics among the principals of Nos. 18 
and 19 makes one more Aramaic patronymic not 
at all unexpected. 

The beginning of the last paragraph on p. 61 
should read “The effect of the suffix, which may 
be yod, aleph, or a nasal.” The divine name Ginn 
mentioned just below on p. 61 is unattested for 
this period and this environment, while the divine 
appellation Tevvaios, GNY, or GNY? is well-known. 
Although the controversy over the interpretation 
of the designation ° may leave some room for doubt 
with reference to the name Ginnaeus on p. 61, on 
p: 63 *ABd-ywaios and ’ABid-yveé should certainly 
have been rendered “servant of Ginnai [or Gin- 
naia].” There are strange inconsistencies—on p. 
63 “ Abed-lahas” is correctly interpreted as “ ser- 
vant of the god,” while the entirely similar BapAdas 
is left as “son of LH.”* The rendition “servant 
of ...” rather than “son of Balshamin” for 
“Barbaesomen” is a mere slip of the pen.’ No 
attempt has been made to distinguish Arabic from 
Aramaic. The name ’ABBas on p. 64 is identified 
with the Arabic ‘Abbas despite the fact that the 
man’s father bears the good Aramaic name 
‘Payyadados. The name is rather the common 


Aramaic name Abba, father. 


* Marius ” in the translations of Nos. 18 and 19. Read 
“ Marias ” on both p. 102 and p. 108. 

* O18, II, 3944. The literal meaning of the name is 
“master” or “lord.” In Christian circles MRY? was 
used exclusively of God or the Christ (see R. Payne 
Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, Vol. II, cols. 2204-2205), but 
the usage was not thus limited by Jews and pagans. In 
the Palestinian Talmud in the fifth generation of Pales- 
tinian amoraim (second half of the fourth century) 
appear R. Hiyya bar Marya (Ketubot IX, 32d; Rosh 
ha-shanah II, 58a; ete.) and R. Yohanan bar Marya 
(Peah I, 15ce; Pesahim V, 32c; etc.). 

5 For the most recent discussion and a summary of the 
literature see L. Jalabert and R. Mouterde, Inscriptions 
grecques et latines de la Syrie, Vol. IV, pp. 52-53. 

*The name is known from Palmyra (BRLH?). See 
Harald Ingholt, Berytus, II (1935), 81. 

7 Welles’ mention on p. 63 of the possible but not 
certain equivalence of the names Bar-baesomen and 
Bar-semeas is rather cryptic without a reference to H. 
Ingholt’s remarks at Berytus, II, 80, and V (1939), 127- 
129. 
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Given the nature of the population of Dura and 
vicinity, it is only to be expected that the influence 
of the legal procedures of the Semitic world would 
be exhibited even in the Greek documents. Welles 
himself alludes to such influences in connection 
with Nos. 20 and 28.* Not only is there linguistic 
Aramaism in No- 25,° but Nos. 25-28 all contain 
the characteristic “defension” or “warranty” 
clause of Semitic deeds of sale.’° In his preface, 
Welles expressly disclaimed any intent to “ place 
the documents in their setting,” but in this setting, 
there is nothing strange about the warranty clause 
of No. 25 which Welles found “ curious.”" 


More serious is the defective presentation of the 
texts of Nos. 11 and 28, both of which contain 
misprints and do not use the best available read- 
ings. The best version of No. 11 is that published 
by E. L. Sukenik.** The text in the present 
volume should be corrected as follows. In frag. 
a, line 5, the second word should be RBPWT 
(=RBWT);** in line 6 the Leyden conventions 
would replace Du Mesnil du Buisson’s brackets by 
dots. In frag. b, line 2, the reading “-.. RT LT’ 
...” is equally possible and seems more likely.** 
In line 3 read the one word MKLKL (participle 


of the verb “to provide food for”). In line 4 the 
reading can hardly be in doubt: QTNWT “M 


*?.. 3. 

°?. ie. 

°On this legal formula, found in No. 25 (lines 9-11, 
31-34), No. 26 (lines 20-25) and No. 27 (frag. a), see 
Jacob J. Rabinowitz, Jewish Law (New York, 1956), 
pp. 142-151, 168-170; and R. Yaron, Bibliotheca Orien- 
talis, XV (1958), pp. 15-22. Cf. now also the contracts 
from Wadi Murabba‘at in P. Benoit, J. T. Milik, and R. 
de Vaux, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, II (Oxford, 
1961), Nos. 26 and 30. On P. Dura 28, see below. 

"Warranty clause, not xvpiela clause; there is no 
xupela clause in No. 25. The corresponding clause in 
No. 26 is substantially the same, except for not pro- 
viding for “an additional penalty of 500 drachmae” 
(but see Rabinowitz, op. cit., p. 144, n. 12). The next 
to last paragraph on p. 133 is to be corrected accordingly. 

12 Bet ha-keneset shel Dura-Europos  ve-siyyurav 
(Jerusalem, 1947), pp. 158-159. 

** For this type of spelling, ef. SP WTYKH at 1QIsA 
37:29, and see Eduard Yechezkel Kutscher, The Lan- 
guage and Linguistic Background of the Isaiah Scroll 
(Jerusalem, 1959), p. 126 (in Hebrew). 

“C.C. Torrey in the first publication of the parchment 
(The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Preliminary Report, 
VI, pp. 417-419) restored the first word as [TH]WRT, 
“ritually clean.” Sukenik’s conjecture for the second 
word (op. cit., p. 158) was I?[ KWL], “ to eat.” 
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GDW[LWT];*° the isolated Z was misread by 
Du Mesnil du Buisson from the blackened edge of 
the parchment. In line 6, the last word cannot be 
identified with certainty, but the first two letters 
are clear; perhaps the word is SP[TYM], “lips,” 
although I know no parallel for the expression 
“food for the lips.” No one has yet succeeded in 
making any sense of line 7; practically every one 
of the letters is ambiguous: first, W or Y; then S, 
‘, or JT; then W or Y; then D or R, then perhaps 
WM or YM. 

A similar fate has befallen the important and 
extensive Syriac document, No. 28. Simple mis- 
prints occur in line 7 (read "WRLY’), in line 21 
(read °>DYSY?), and in line 22 (read HKM? for 
HPM). Torrey deserves great credit for de- 
ciphering the bulk of this interesting text,’® but 
unfortunately the erroneous readings and interpre- 
tations of Torrey are still maintained in the 
present volume over the correct ones established by 
C- Brockelmann," so that the meaning of the text 
is badly distorted.** The words in line 13 are to 
be read ‘ZL HSBN °MT° HD’, “concerning this 
slave.”1® There is no reference here to disease or 
defect. The entire context is a stock “warranty ” 
or “defension ” clause, traceable back to old Baby- 
lonian documents and appearing also in contracts 
from Elephantine and Wadi Murabba%t.”° The 
parallels confirm beyond a doubt Brockelmann’s 
reading W’QWM of the first word in line 14.”* 
The last word in line 14 should be WQYMNH. 
In line 16, the interpretation is still influenced 
by Torrey’s syntactically impossible translation. 
Brockelmann rightly noted that if taken to refer 


15 Cf. Psalm 104:25. 

16 Zeitschrift fiir Semitistik und verwandte Gebiete, X 
(1935), pp. 33-45. 

17 Ibid., p. 163; cf. Welles’ own remarks at Yale 
Classical Studies, V (1935), p. 104, n. 50, and V. 
Arangio-Ruiz, Negotia, Part III of Fontes iuris romani 
antejustiniani, ed. S. Riccobono et al. (Florence, 1943), 
p. 433, n. 1. 

18 It would be unfair, however, not to mention the two 
good new readings which the editor received from Ing- 
holt in lines 21 and 22, although, as luck would have 
it, both have been misprinted (see above). 

1° Cf. Torrey, op. cit., p. 41. For the expression 
‘Ll, HWSBN, see Payne Smith, op. cit., col. 1396. The 
defective spelling is found in an inscription (Enno 
Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions, p. 15, No. 6, line 4: 
BHSBN?). 

20 See the literature cited in note 10, above. 

21 Cf. Torrey, op. cit., p. 41. 
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to the contracting parties, SLMYN, contrary to 
Syriac usage, is not accompanied by its grammati- 
cal subject; he correctly construed the word with 
ST? YRH. He might have added that similar 
language is found in the relevant passages of the 
Syriac-Roman Lawbooks ** to which he alluded in 
his brief comments. The immediate context 
should be translated “From now until six full 
months have passed.” Comparison of the new 
plate with the one published by Torrey makes pos- 
sible the elimination of the mysterious word 
PRWMYWN in line 20; both in line 19 and in 
line 20, PHMH (“copy of it”) should be read. 
On p. 117, in the commentary to lines 14 and 15, 
the editor incorrectly states that °>MRQ and >DK’ 
are found in the Tosefta with the sense “to clear 
and clean” a questioned title to a property. They 
do indeed occur with that meaning in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud-** In the short compass of a 
review I cannot deal with several other aspects of 
No. 28 nor with the decipherment of the upper 
text, which, thanks to the present volume, I have 
accomplished. I hope to treat them in a future 
article. 

The Aramaic document, No. 151, has fared 
badly in more ways than one. No transcription 
of the Aramaic text is given. Although Welles 
states that Cowley supplied no transcription, Cow- 
ley’s “facsimile” ** is in fact a transcription and 
should have been reproduced for more than one 
Plate LX VIII, 1 of the present volume 


reason. 

22The best parallel is at Eduard Sachau, Syrische 
Rechtsbiicher, I (Berlin, 1907), R III, Par. 114, p. 179: 
2N NZBN GBR ‘BD BTNWY DNBKYWHY WQDM 
DSLMYN S&T? YREP DBWHR NMWSY?.... 

23 Baba mesi‘a da. 

24In F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos (1922/ 
1923) (Paris, 1926), Fig. 61, p. 322. 
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presents what is left of No. 151 with a clarity 
which far excels the photograph published by 
Cumont,”° but a comparison of the two plates 
shows how grievously the parchment has deterio- 
rated since 1926. Cowley’s transcription is thus 
the only clear impression of the complete parch- 
ment. Inasmuch as it displays the letters accord- 
ing to their positions on the parchment as it was 
in 1926, this “facsimile” is an indispensable aid 
to students trying to make something more of 
Plate LX VIII, 1.7° 


A few other errata may be mentioned. On page 
6, “ Parthian court orders” is a misleading way of 
expressing “the titles and ranks of the Parthian 
royal court.” The law of succession summarized 
on page 18 should read, “-.. or a mother who had 
not remarried; then to brothers who are sons of 
the same father; then to sisters who are daughters 
of the same father; then to the paternal grand- 
father .. .” At p. 64, n. 21, read “ dissimilation.” 
At p. 145, n. 11, read cuvevapeoreiv. In the next to 
last line of p. 174 read, “The end of ‘‘HAtod8dpw’ 
is not quite clear.” 

Unfortunate slips and misprints and shortcom- 
ings in areas which lie outside the editors’ field of 
competence do not, however, seriously detract from 
the usefulness of this fine volume which is a price- 
less addition to our tools for understanding the 
ancient world. 


JONATHAN A. GOLDSTEIN 
CotuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


*5 Tbid., Pl. CVIII. 

2° Sukenik (op. cit., pp. 160-161) republished Cowley’s 
transcription and added a facsimile of his own based on 
Cumont’s Pl. CVIII. His version of the transcription 
omits Cowley’s marks over the uncertain letters and in 
line 20 has the misprint 7?MYS for T“MYS. 





Aspects of Political Ideas and Institutions in 
By Ram SHARAN SHARMA. 


Ancient India. 
Pp. xiv, 254. Delhi, 
MoritaL BANARSIDASS, 1959. 


Varanasi, Patna: 


Professor R. S. Sharma, who is Head of the De- 
partment of History in the University of Patna, 
has already published several important works on 
ancient Indian society, in particular Some eco- 
nomic espects of the Caste System in Ancient 


India, 1952, and especially Sidras in Ancient 
India, 1958. The present study deals with various 
aspects of ancient Indian political ideas and in- 
stitutions. A few chapters are concerned with 
Vedic institutions, especially vidatha, gana, pari- 
sad, and the ratnahavimsi ceremony, while others 
deal with such problems as the origin of the state, 
the contract theory, the saptainga theory, and varna 
in relation to law and politics. There is also @ 
chapter on Kusana polity and one, by far the long- 
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est of all, on the origins of feudalism. The book 
is, in fact, a collection of various loosely connected 
studies. It is mainly an effort to throw more light 
on a number of difficult topics. These are pre- 
ceded by « brief introduction on the historiography 
of ancient Indian polity up to 1930, and followed 
by a summary of the main conclusions. 

The treatment of the different topics is scholarly 
and free from superficial generalisations and an- 
achronisms. Numerous references to sources are 
given, often with quotations from texts and inscrip- 
tions. The quotations are, however, often incom- 
plete, full of printing errors, and with wrong word 
separations. ‘Translations or paraphrases of San- 
skrit passages are frequently inaccurate. Impor- 
tant conclusions are sometimes based upon un- 
likely or, at least, uncertain interpretations. Thus, 
we learn on p. 167 that the title of mahisvara 
adopted by Vima Kadphises means the great lord ; 
the use of such a title would imply that there were 
also minor lords in the Kusana empire; then it 
would follow that the Kusina empire in India was 
feudal in character. Now Vima’s coin legends 
read mahisvarasa which, in view of the orthog- 
raphy in these legends may be interpreted as San- 
skrit mahisvarasya, mahesvarasya, or mahesvarasya. 
The author adopts the second interpretation with- 
out giving any reason. Even then the use of this 
title would be an argument only if there were 
others in the kingdom with the mere title of 
isvara. The whole interpretation is unlikely, for 
neither isvara nor mahesvara was an official royal 
title in India and paramesvara appears centuries 
later. The entire chapter on Kusana polity is 
unsatisfactory. Several other conclusions are 
based upon insufficient materials. Although the 
author deserves credit for his courage to write a 
chapter on Kusana polity the attempt could hardly 
succeed in view of the paucity of data. 

Professor Sharma strongly emphasizes the 
saptinga theory of the state in the Arthasastra. 
He even claims that it is a real definition of the 
state, and one that is surprisingly modern (p. 32), 
‘a unique contribution of the ancient Indian 
thinkers to political philosophy’ (p. 234), a field 
in which India surpasses Greek philosophers such 
as Plato and Aristotle (p. 21). The greatness of 
the Arthagastra as a whole is generally recognized 
but I doubt whether the saptanga theory is one of 
its greatest features. It is not a definition but an 
analysis of the state, and not a very satisfactory 


one at that. Professor Sharma discusses whether 
one of the seven elements, janapada, means terri- 
tory or population, and concludes that it may 
denote both. Since both are essential elements of 
the state their combination into one term does not 
seem satisfactory. On the other hand, durga, 
whether meaning capital or fortress (or both 
again), is hardly an indispensable element. The 
author accepts the Arthasgastra as a work of the 
Maurya period without qualification. As far as the 
saptanga theory is concerned, there is, however, 
reason for doubt. The king, the dominating ele- 
ment, is denoted by svamin. The author does not 
omit to mention that this term, which usually 
means ‘owner,’ is first used as an official term for 
the king in the inscriptions of the Western 
Ksatrapas; it was taken over by the later Sata- 
vahanas and by the Indian drama. The most 
obvious conclusion is that the saptanga theory was 
included into the Arthasastra during the period 
when the term svdmin was in official use. The 
author appears to feel the strength of this argu- 
ment, for he tries to explain it away by postulating 
that ‘the intention is to stress the sense of posses- 
sion exercised by the head, who occupies a very 
exalted position in the scheme of Kautilya.’ But 
kings who did occupy a very exalted position did 
not care to take the title of sv@min. Even the 
Western Ksatrapas were careful to add also rajan 
and often other titles such as sugrhitandman. On 
the whole, I think that Professor Sharma has over- 
stressed the importance of the saptdniga theory in 
the Arthagaistra, where it is not mentioned in the 
earlier, basic, chapters. It gets far less emphasis 
than, e.g., the institution of spies who, curiously 
enough for Kautilya’s system, are not included in 
the seven elements. 

The book gives frequent comparisons with 
Western political ideas. The examples are, how- 
ever, almost limited to Plato, Aristotle, and En- 
gels. Engels is even quoted as an authority on 
ethnology (p. 65, 66, and 69). On pp. 37 sqq. 
some emphasis is laid on Engels’ view that ‘the 
state came into existence owing to the necessity 
of curbing class-antagonisms.’ This theory is com- 
pared with the Indian myth of a Golden Age 
which disappeared owing to the advent of selfish- 
ness etc., i. e., according to the author, ‘to the rise 
of private property, family and caste, which 
naturally gave rise to such feelings of greed and 
mutual hatred.’ The Indian theory as found in 
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the law-books of the Gupta times ‘seems to have 
retained the memories of the golden age, its de- 
struction and the consequent rise of vyavahdra 
(Justice or danda),—the chief instrument of the 
state authority.’ There is, however, no evidence 
to show that Indian society developed in this par- 
ticular way. 

In the Vedic chapters there is much information 
on institutions such as vidatha, gana, and parisad. 
The author shows that the vidatha, to which too 
little attention has been given, is the most archaic 
council of the three ; women, too, played some part 
in it. Some of these institutions are not attributed 
to men but to gods such as the ganas of the Maruts 
and the Adityas. ‘It is needless to add that they 
were nothing but reflections of the gana organiza- 
tion existing in human society’ (p. 82). Here the 
author overlooks the possibility that they may be 
reflections of a society existing long before the 
Aryans entered India. Thus, the ganas of mothers 
led by Skanda in the battlefield do not warrant 
the conclusion that women took part in battles in 
Vedic times (p. 83). This may well be a mytho- 
logical element partly based upon the belief that 
things among gods were very different from those 
among human beings. Nobody would agree that 
the worship of many-armed and many-headed 
deities in medieval India proves the existence of a 
tradition that such beings once existed in human 
society. 

The longest and most original chapter of all is 
the last one on the origins of feudalism in India 
(ca. A.D. 400 to 650). The author is right in not 
trying to give a precise definition of feudalism but 
understands it as a term denoting conditions which 
had certain broad features in common with medi- 
eval European society. He emphasizes the im- 
portance of land grants to religious foundations, 
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to Brahmanas, and, in later times, to members of 
the warrior class. These grants, which begin jp 
the Sitavihana period, show a gradual increase in 
the number of privileges, which made the donees 
and their descendants more and more independent 
from state authority. This practice would lead to 
a gradual feudalisation of the states. This line of 
argument is worked out carefully and with nu- 
merous references. There are however, some ob- 
jections. The increase in the number of privileges 
is not as clear as the author assumes. Thus, in 
one of the earliest land grants of the second cen- 
tury A.D. the status of the donated land is defined 
as apravesam, ‘not to be entered (by royal officials, 
soldiers ete.)’ and arathasavinayikam, probably 
‘beyond control of the government’ (Nasik Cave 
Inscription of the 18th year of Gautamiputra, line 
4). Such terms seem to imply all or most of the 
privileges explicit in the later grants. Perhaps the 
cumulative effect of these grants is more important 
than the number of privileges given. A more 
serious objection against this account is that other 
possible factors leading to feudalisation are 
neglected or underestimated. Thus, the feudal 
dynasties of the Guptas such as the Uccakalpas 
and the Parivrajakas, the kings reigning at 
Mandasor, the Vakatakas, etc. could not have 
originated in this way. 

It may be concluded that this is an important 
and indispensable book containing many original 
ideas. It may be hoped that Professor Sharma 
may continue his research on political ideas and 
institutions and will one day oblige us with a more 
systematic handbook. 

J. G. DE CASPARIS 


Scuoot oF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 





History of Sanskrit Poetics. By SusH1n KuMar 
Deg. 2nd revised edition. Pp. vii + 361; 341. 
Calcutta: Firma K. L. MuKkHopapHyay, 


1960. 


The 1st edition of this work was published in 
two volumes in 1923 and 1925 (by Luzac and Co., 
but printed in India). Its title was given vari- 
ously: on the title page Studies in the History of 
Sanskrit Poetics, on p. 1 History of Sanskrit 


Poetics, on the spine Sanskrit Poetics. The new 
edition, though bound in one volume, is still pagi- 
nated as two volumes and given two title pages; 
the spine still says Sanskrit Poetics. 

In the thirty-five years since the completion of 
the 1st edition, the author’s reputation as a student 
of Hindu poetics has been enhanced by his further 
writings on the subject and by his editorial work 
on several Sanskrit treatises on poetics. His early 
work has remained authoritative, but of course has 
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heen long since out of print. In 1951 it was joined 
on the shelves of those interested in the subject by 
another authoritative work, P. V. Kane’s 3rd re- 
vised edition of the Sahityadarpana, with its 423- 
page introductory “History of Sanskrit Poetics” 
(reviewed in the JourNAL, LXXII, 129-30). Now 
we have a complete revision of De’s work. 

Its original plan is kept of a first volume pre- 
senting and discussing the sources and their chro- 
nology, and a second volume expounding the 
systems and theories in their development from 
treatise to treatise. In spite of some unavoidable 
overlapping and repetition, the plan is a good one. 
The chronological discussion is so long and in- 
volved and has to include so much attention to 
many essential unimportant commentators and 
minor authors, that separation of this part of the 
work from the presentations of the views of the 
major authors and schools is essential for clarity. 

The original work was so mature and good that 
revision was undertaken, not by complete rewrit- 
ing, but by rewriting only where it was necessary, 
e.g., to take account of new material on Bharata 
and his commentators in vol. I, chapter 2, and by 
addition of new sections when new material was 
available, e.g. on Rajanaka Tilaka (vol. I, pp. 
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76-7) and on the writer on poetics in the Visnu- 
dharmottara-purina (vol. I, pp. 95-7). The bibli- 
ography has been brought up to date by references 
in the footnotes and in the sectional bibliographies. 
Full attention has been paid to Kane’s and others’ 
works. The first volume has, it seems, required 
and received much more revision than the second. 
One feature of this revision of the first volume has 
been a regrouping of the numerous small sections 
into a smaller number of unified chapters (30 has 
been reduced to 10). Occasionally there has been 
tacit correction of the author’s earlier views. £. g., 
‘Kuntala, also called Kuntaka’ of the 1st edition, 
now appears (vol. I, p. 127) as Kuntaka, with no 
mention of the earlier preferred alternative. 

It is good to have this latest definitive work 
representing the author’s profound knowledge of 
Sanskrit poetics. We owe him gratitude for hav- 
ing made the book available once more—and must 
of course in this connection mention the publisher 
also, whose enterprise in republishing so much of 
Dr. De’s valuable work (and in so excellent a 
physical shape) is commendable. 


M. B. EMENEAU 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





Les noms védiques de Visnu, dans  Anuvyakhyana 
de Madhva (Brahma-Sitra I, 1, adhikarana 


2412). Texte avec traduction et notes par 
SuzANNE Stavve. (Publications de L’Insti- 
tut Francais d’Indologie No. 14.) Pp. ix, 101. 
Pondichéry: Institut FRANCAIS D’INDOLO- 
GIE, 1959. 


Abbreviated titles are sometimes misleading. If 
a védisant reads the letters on the spine of the 
present volume, his thoughts turn to urugdyd-, 
urukramd-, evayavan-, and similar epithets of the 
Vedic Visnu. If he explores further, he will 
instead find himself immersed in a philosophical 
treatise on Vaisnava dvaita-vedinta. Mlle. Siauve 
here continues her praiseworthy efforts to render 
more accessible to Western scholars the works of 
Madhva, the great 13th century founder of the 
dvaita or dualist movement in Vedantist thought. 
For her object she has chosen the Anuvyakhyana 
(‘Supplementary Exposition’), one of Madhva’s 
commentaries on Badarayana-Vydsa’s Brahma- 


Sitra, the canonical basis of all Vedantic exegesis. 
In her earlier work (La voie vers la connaissance 
de Dieu [Brahma-J ] selon VAnuvyakhyana 
de Madhva [Pondichéry, 1957]; reviewed by K. H. 
Potter above, 79 [1959] 134) Mlle. Siauve edited 
and translated the first 88 Slokas of Madhva’s 
work, which are a commentary on Brahma-Sitra 
1.1.1. (athato brahmajijiasa), and then projected 
this textual microcosm into a full-blown analysis 
of Madhvaic thought. Here she carries on her 
translation-edition of this appendix to Madhva’s 
central Brahma-Sitra-Bhasya, attaching to the 
Sanskrit text relevant parts from the Nydya 
Sudha, the commentary on top of commentary by 
Madhva’s disciple Jayatirtha, and providing the 
translation with ample notes of her own. The 
edited part covers Madhva’s commentary on the 
balance of the first pada (I. 1. 2-I. 1.31), thus cor- 
responding to pp. 235-269 of 8. Radhakrishnan’s 
new commented edition of the Brahma-Sitra 
(London, 1960). 

If Jayatirtha’s work is Madhvaism’s Summa 
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Theologica, the Anuvyikhyaina constitutes its 
Refutatio Omnium Haeresium. Needless to say, 
Madhva has no patience with Samkhya-Yoga 
dualism, Carvaka materialism, Buddhist nihilism, 
Jaina relativism, Vaisesika-Nyiya atomism, Pir- 
vamimansa pluralism, or other denizens of Ma- 
dhava’s Sarvadarsanasamgraha. But none of these 
concern him as much as alleged aberrations within 
Vedanta itself. To him, Sammkara’s advaita with 
its Nirguna Brahman is practically the Buddhist 
Sinya masquerading in Vedantic garb. The ex- 
treme Advaitins throve on apophatic paradoxes 
and negativistic subtleties concerning the ineffa- 
bility and unknowability of Brahman, while filling 
countless tomes with information on their findings. 
It is not surprising that a relatively common- 
sensical, bhakti-oriented philosopher-theologian 
like Madhva contrives withering logical stings 
with which to prick their miaya-filled balloons. 
Previous critics of Satnkara like Bhaskara had 
anticipated certain aspects of Madhva’s comments, 
and so had his fellow-Visnuite Rimanuja, whose 
visistddvaita treatise Vedarthasamgraha we now 
have in J. A. B. van Buitenen’s critical edition and 
translation (Poona, 1956). Indeed, it is the 
Vaisnava character which Mlle. Siauve finds strik- 
ing in the work under review. The very title al- 
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ludes to Madhva’s ever-recurring proposition that 
all Vedic Sruti (Samhité, Brahmana, Upanisad), 
and also non-recalcitrant Smrti, deals exclusively 
with the infinite qualities of Nardyana-Visnu as 
Saguna Brahman, that every single word refers 
solely to him. Thus there is a surfeit of epistemo- 
logical accessibility substituted for the transcen- 
dental aloofness of Sarnkara’s maya-hidden Brah- 
man. Madhva endeavors to make explicit this 
sarvanimata of Visnu by every dialectical, exege- 
tic, etymological, and polemic resource at his com- 
mand, too often with the result that Jayatirtha 
and Mlle. Siauve alike are forced to surpass them- 
selves in order to distil good sense and a deep 
feeling for the accessible yet autonomous su- 
premacy of Madhva’s godhead out of a string of 
compressed elliptic enigmas. Yet no amount of 
obscurity can dim Madhva’s importance as a 
serious philosopher and a brilliant diagnostician of 
worm-eaten syllogisms. We hope that Mlle. 
Siauve will be able to continue her valuable work, 
in the tradition of Helmuth von Glasenapp’s 
Madhva’s Philosophie des Vishnu-Glaubens (Bonn 
und Leipzig, 1923). 


JAAN PUHVEL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 





Eine durch Miniaturen erliuterte Doctrine mys- 
tica aus Srinagar. By Fausta Noworny. 
(Indo-Iranian Monographs, Volume III.) 
Pp. 67; 3 illustrations. °s-Gravenhage: 
Mouton & Co., 1958. 


Dr. Nowotny has based this work on an illumi- 
nated manuscript in five sections (illustration 
No. 1) from the Schlagintweit brothers’ collection 
belonging to the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in 
Munich. Illustrations No. 2 and 3 are of minor 
relevance: they depict Visnu in the boar incarna- 
tion and a sandal in the form of a fish. 

The pictures take up about half the space in the 
illuminated manuscript, so the Sanskrit text when 
translated occupies only pages 16 throupgh 22. 
However, the original text is abbreviated to the 
point where it reduces almost to lists of words, 
and this is a treacherous bit of material to edit. 
In the course of describing twelve cakras located 
in centers from the crown of the head to the base 


of the spine, the text constitutes virtually a cata- 
log of the important names and terms of Indian 
mythology. It concludes with cosmological lists. 
For the study of the manuscript, including con- 
jectures on text readings, Dr. Nowotny has utilized 
the Upanisads, especially the minor Yoga Upa- 
nisads. She translates the text on pages 23 to 32, 
describes the pictures on pages 12 to 15, and in- 
terprets the mystical doctrne on pages 33 to 65- 
Her work gives the impression of an intense 
effort intelligently conducted that in a fairly short 
time resulted in a successful editing and translat- 
ing of the text and in a preliminary modest 
elucidation of the mystical ideas. Dr. Nowotny 
makes available a gem among treatises devoted to 
Indian mythology and Upanisadic mysticism. 
Someone else now, and she herself in subsequent 
years, may interpret this work more meaningfully. 
For this type of material yields to scholarship and 
still resists the understanding. This is not to say 
that the present reviewer would fare any better on 
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the whole, even if he can make observations on 


certain points. 

Dr. Nowotny seems not to have noticed that the 
twelve cakras divide up into a group of five (Nos. 
12-8) and a group of seven (Nos. 7-1). These 
facts are easily determined by her six helpful cor- 
respondence tables, pages 33-35. 

The group of Nos. 7-1, namely, the cakras from 
the larynx (the “speech center” is meant, al- 
though her “ Kehle” properly translates kantha) 
down to the anus (guda), includes the three dis- 
tributed Samkhya gunas and the three individual 
phonemes of Om; the winds or breaths that are 
found passing through the nostrils; the four states 
—jagrat, svapna, susupti, and turya; the four 
levels of speech—Vaikhari, Madhyama, Pasyanti, 
and Para; the four Vedas; the individual fires; 
the only Bhiimikas and gradations of liberation ; 
distributed groups of vowels and consonants. 

In contrast, the group of Nos- 12-8 constitutes 
all the cakras in the head. Here of great impor- 
tance is the word turydtita, “beyond the fourth 
(state),” found in the description of cakra No. 11. 
When Dr. Nowotny speaks of the twrydtita as “ ein 
fiinfter Zustand” (pp. 40-41), she indicates that 
inconsistent statements about the turya and 
turyatita states in various other works have some- 
what confused her about the usage of turydtita in 
the present text. The word could refer to any 
number of states, so long as they are “beyond the 
fourth.” In fact, from the column of states 
(Zustand) in one of her tables, it is easily seen 
that laya in No. 12, sthiti in No. 11, and vijiana 
in No. 9 all satisfy the word turydtita, because 
turya is in No. %, with susupti and the rest in 
lower cakras. 

This division into two groups helps explain the 
first two pictures in the manuscript which precede 
the beginning of the text. According to her de- 
scription (p- 12), the picture on top depicts on a 
flower background the lettered syllable Om. On 
the “strokes” (Schriftelementen) of the Om are 
found among others the three chief Indian deities 
Brahma, Visnu, and Siva. Beneath this flower, 
among other things there is a pyramidal structure, 
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which she questions “der Berg Meru?.” I believe 
it is, for this reason: the microcosm-macrocosm 
analogy of the Hindu-Buddhist tantric systems as 
brought to Bali is set forth by W. Weck, Heilkunde 
und Volkstum auf Bali (Stuttgart, 1937), pp. 
237 ff., and here according to my recollection is 
a plate showing the Meru mountain in the head. 
According to her description of the lower one 
of the two pictures, this one shows within a cir- 
cular shape a lotus pond with a swan and a boat. 
In the middle of the pond is a tree which she 
thinks is perhaps the wishing tree, and this may 
be the case. She explains that a womanly figure 
is seated in the leaf-crown of the tree, and that a 
bearded man has placed his hands on the trunk of 
the tree, but she does not mention that in the boat 
there are two obscure figures. If we pass to the 
Buddhist formula of Dependent Origination, we 
find that following No. 3, vijidna, is No. 4, nama- 
ripa (Name and Form), which is depicted as two 
persons in a boat, and explained by Vinitadeva 
with the comment, “ Name and Form are a woman 
and a man” (my “Studies in Yama and Mara,” 
Indo-Iranian Journal, III [1959], 69). It is well 
known that the swan is the vehicle of the deity 


Brahma; and in the Satapatha Brahmana it is 
written, “Then the Brahman itself went up to the 
sphere beyond- Having gone up to the sphere 
beyond, it considered, ‘How can I descend again 


into these worlds?’ It then descended again by 
means of these two, Form and Name”( Suren- 
dranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philoso- 
phy, Vol. I, p. 20, from Eggeling’s translation). 

It follows that the lower picture represents 
“these worlds ” and that the top picture represents 
the sphere beyond. In the microcosm, “these 
worlds” correspond to the cakras of the larynx 
downwards, while the beyond corresponds to the 
cakras of the head. 

The above remarks should indicate the sug- 
gestiveness of the text and accompanying pictures. 
Dr. Nowotny’s work is a notable contribution in 
the study of traditional Indian thought. 


ALEX WAYMAN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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The Indian Buddhist Iconography. By BENoy- 
TOSH BHATTACHARYA. (Second revised and 
enlarged edition.) Pp. xxxiii+478, with 
357 illustrations. Calcutta: Firma K. L. 
MUKHOPADHYAYA, 1958. 


The publication of this second revised and en- 
larged edition of Dr. Bhattacharya’s classical text 
on Indian Buddhist iconography, (first published 
in 1924, and for about two decades, out of print) 
has been a great relief to all university teachers 
and students of Indian iconography as well as to 
all research scholars and indologists interested in 
Indian art and culture. It was Dr- Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya who first made exhaustive use of 
texts like the Sidhanamala for a systematic study 
of Indian Buddhist iconography. Before him 
Grunwedel, Foucher and others had initiated such 
a study based on comparatively scanty literary 
sources. Foucher, however, had already empha- 
sized the importance of such sources as the Sa- 
dhanamila in his Etude Sur L’Iconographic Boud- 
dhique de L’Inde, Partie 1, Paris, 1900 and Partie 
2, Paris, 1905. Bhattacharya was eminently quali- 
fied to undertake the line of research suggested by 
Foucher and since the publication of his first 
edition of Elements of Indian Buddhist Iconog- 
raphy (1924) he has made further important con- 
tributions to the subject by his edition of Sadhana- 
mala (G.0.8., Vols. XXV and XLI—long out of 
print) and the Nispannayogavali (G.O.8., Vol. 
CIX), both published with his learned critical 
introductions. He also edited smaller texts like 
Two Vajrayana Works (G.O.8., Vol. XLIV) and 
Guhyasamaja (G.O.8., Vol. LIII) and further 
contributed studies in the iconography of the 
Heruka, etc., by way of different learned research 
articles. All these studies are now utilized in this 
new revised and enlarged edition of the Indian 
Buddhist iconography. 

Since the publication of the first edition of 
Indian Buddhist iconography, some important 
works on the subject were published. Of these, 
A. K. Coomaraswamy’s Elements of Indian Bud- 
dhist Iconography, N. K. Bhattasali’s Buddhist 
and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, 
the second edition of Alice Getty’s Gods of North- 
ern Buddhism, A. K. Gordon’s Iconography of 
Tibetan Lamaism, and Two Lamaistic Pantheons 
(Vols. I and II) by Walter Eugene Clarke are 
noteworthy. The last work mainly deals with 
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iconography of the numerous Buddhist images in 
the Royal Temple at Peiping in Manchuria, but 
is especially interesting since these late mediaeva] 
Chinese images are mostly based on the Nispan- 
nayogavalt of Abhayakaragupta, edited by Dr, 
Bhattacharya in the Gaekwad Oriental Series. The 
author of Indian Buddhist Iconography has made 
use of all these in his second revised edition. But 
it must be remembered that this work mainly deals 
with Indian Buddhist iconography and is not ex. 
pected to cover Buddhist iconography in China, 
Japan, etc., outside the borders of India. 

Dr. Bhattacharya has thoroughly revised his 
first edition and his introduction to this volume, 
written in a lucid style, explains in a short but 
comprehensive way the Vajrayana mysticism, etc., 
the conception of Godhead in mysticism, and so on. 

With other critics of this book, we also feel that 
the identification of the village Vajrayogini (in 
Vikrampur Paragana, Dacca District) with the 
site of Uddiyina, maintained for years by the 
author, is still unconvincing and should remain an 
open question. 

This work has met with some bitter adverse 
criticism which, in our humble opinion, it does not 
deserve. First of all, the charge of “absence of a 
rational scheme” in the arrangement and classifi- 
cation of deities is to our mind not tenable. The 
number of Buddhist deities being large, the deities 
can be classified in three ways, following Buddhist 
Tantric traditions and texts. They can be classi- 
fied under five families, the lords of five families, 
and under five distinctive colors. The Guhya- 
samaja Tantra fixes the names of five families of 
deities which are presided over by the five lords 
or the five Dhyani Buddhas. There we read: 


Dvesa-M oha-tatha-Ragas-Cintamant-Samayas- 
tatha, 

Kula hyeta tu vai parca kima-moksa-prasa- 
dhakah (p. 6): 


“These families are five in number, and they 
are called: Dvesa, Moha, Raga, Cintamani 
and Samaya. They are conductive to the 
attainment of desires and emancipation.” 


The Advayavajrasangraha and the Guhyasamaja 
connect the five Dhini Buddhas with five families 
of deities thus: Aksobhya for Dvesa, Vairocana for 
Moha, Ratnasambhava for Ratna (Cintamant) 


and Amoghasiddhi for the Samaya family. The 
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Nispannayogavali further mentions the Kulega 
(lord of family) of different deities thus: 


Vajratarayah Kuleso Ratnesah (NSP, p. 38): 


“The lord of the family of Vajratara is Ratnesa 
or Ratnasambhava.” 

Maricyah Kulegah Sasvatah (NSP, p. 41): 

“ §asvata (Vairocana) is the lord of the family 

of Marict.” 
Again, 

Vajrakarmadayas-catvaro Vajraveso dvadasa- 
Dharinyah, 

Pratibhana-Samvit-Nrtya-A mitaprabhadayas- 
Catvaro Gandha, 

Sparsa Uttaradiggatasca Amoghasiddhina 
mudritah (NSP, p. 65): 

“The following deities are stamped with the 
miniature figure of the Dhyini Buddha 
Amoghasiddhi. These are the four deities 
beginning with Vajrakarma, Vajraveéa, 
twelve Dhdrinis, Pratibhina, Samvit, 
Nrtya, four deities beginning with Ami- 
taprabha, Gandha, Sparga, and all deities 
situated in the northern direction.” 


Such examples can be multiplied to show the real 
tradition behind the classification of the Buddhist 
Tantric deities. Another classification of deities 
is based on their distinctive colors. Even when 
the color becomes the criterion for grouping, it 
ultimately leads to the five Dhyani Buddhas, and 
evidence of this is found in the Nispannayogdavali 
(p. 41). 

Sitanam Vatrocanah, 

Krsnanam Aksobhyah, 

Pitaniém Ratnasambhavah, 

Raktinam Amitabhah, 

Haritanam Amoghasiddhih. 

When translated it will mean: 


“The White deities have Vairocana as their sire, 
Black (Blue) deities have Aksobhya, Yel- 
low deities have Ratnasambhava, Red 
deities have Amitabha and the Green deities 
have Amoghasiddhi as their sire.” 


The facts enumerated above would make it amply 
clear that the only scientific way of classifying the 
deities of the Buddhist pantheon is to classify 
them according to Dhyani Buddhas, because they 
are the progenitors of the five families with five 
distinctive colors. 

The Dhyani Buddhas are, moreover, of the 
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utmost importance in Buddhist iconography. 
They are the embodiments of the five Skandhas or 
cosmic elements recognized in Buddhism which 
create, maintain and destroy all tangible things of 
the universe. The five Skandhas are the five 
formative forces of nature, in the same way as the 
five primordial elements in Samkhya, named as 
Earth, Water, Fire, Air and Ether (Akasa). The 
assignment of one color to each of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas is a gentle hint that these colors are 
cosmic colors which are the real sources of the five 
elemental forces recognized in Buddhism, such as 
Ripa, Vedand, Samjna, Samskara and Vijidana. 
The Tantric Buddhists were fully aware of these 
five elemental forces and considered the five 
Dhyani Buddhas as the progenitors of five families, 
and grouped all of them under the five families or 
under the five cosmic colors. 

It is indeed true that in the scheme of classifica- 
tion adopted in this book a certain amount of 
repetition cannot be avoided, but our humble 
opinion is that these repetitions cannot make the 
book either unscientific or wooly. The few repeti- 
tions occurring in the book have to be taken as a 
necessary evil, just as a review is a necessary evil 
of an important publication. 

Dr. Bhattacharya has assigned the Guhyasamaja 
to circa 300 A.D. and, in absence of any convincing 
arguments to the contrary we have to accept his 
dating based on his wide knowledge of Buddhist 
Tantras. 

The author has been criticized for using the 
word “Jina” wrongly to mean the five Dhyani 
Buddhas. According to the critic this is “anti- 
quated ” and is “in conflict” with the texts edited 
by Dr. Bhattacharya. This is unfair. Let us 
quote here the oftrepeated verse in the Sddhana- 
mala, edited by him: 


Jino Vairocano Khyato Ratnasambhava eva ca, 
Amitabh-A moghasiddhir-Aksobhyasca 
prakirtitah. 


This verse is chosen here because the word 
“ Jina” occurs along with the names of the five 
Dhyani Buddhas. When translated the passage 
would mean: 


“ Vairocana is called a Jina (Victorious One), 
so also Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, Amogha- 
siddhil and Aksobhya are also called the 
same (Jina).” 
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Any student of Buddhist iconography will be 
able to recognize the names of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas as Vairocana, Ratnasambhava, Amitabha, 
Amoghasiddhi and Aksobhya occurring in the 
above verse. If the Jinas are characterized as 
Dhyani Buddhas in a Tantric text in conformity 
with Buddhist traditions, how can its meaning be 
considered as “ antiquated,” and how can it be said 
that the meaning is “in conflict ” with the texts? 

The author is accused of a curious neglect of 
Tibet, China and Japan- But the title of the book 
is clearly printed as “Indian Buddhist Iconog- 
raphy,” and not “World Buddhist Iconography ” 
or “Asian Buddhist Iconography”! The Indian 
Buddhist Iconography is an original work, and it 
is not a compilation of second-hand material. 
When images of other countries follow Indian 
tradition and descriptions scrupulously, only then 
it seems to have been thought feasible to study 
them for inclusion in this book. The Peking col- 
lection would have been neglected altogether had 
it not been substantially inspired by Indian texts 
and descriptions as recorded in the Nispannayo- 
gavali. 

A reviewer writes: “Hodgson (1833) alone is 
the authority for the author’s views on the Adi 
Buddha the primordial Monotheistic God.” In 
this the reviewer is mistaken. Alexander Csoma 
de Koros in an article in J. A. S8.B., II (1833), p. 
57 ff. quotes and translates a Tibetan authority on 
the origin of Adi Buddha thus: 


He (a certain pandit called Tsilu or Chilu) then came 
to Nalanda in Central India. Having designed over the 
door of the Vihira (the ten guardians of the world) he 
wrote below them thus: 

** He that does not know the chief First Buddha knows 
not the Circle of Time (Kdlacakra). 

“He that does not know the Circle of Time (Kédla- 





cakra) knows not the exact enumeration of the divine 
qualities. 

“He that does not know the exact enumeration of 
divine attributes, knows not the supreme intelligence 
(Vajradhara)..... ‘i 

According to this authority, Adi-Buddha is the 
same as Kdlacakra and Vajradhara. Adi-Budd¢ha, 
as the name implies, is the primordial Buddha to 
whom the world owes its origin. Instead of Hodg- 
son the Tibetan authority quoted and translated by 
Csoma appears to have been the source of Dr. 
Bhattacharya’s information. 

The word “Svabha” in Svabha Prajna, the 
reviewer says, has been interpreted and translated 
wrongly, although in the glossary its interpreta- 
tion is correct. First of all, it may be noticed that 
the word is composed of two particles: Sva (own) 
and Abhad (radiance). The Praja or Sakti thus 
is the principal deity’s own radiance. The radi- 
ance that issues out of the body of the deity is 
condensed in the form of the female counterpart 
with whom the deity is depicted in embrace. This 
is the central idea behind the word Svabhda, and 
the extreme flexibility of the English language 
makes it possible to express the same idea in many 
different phraseologies. If one is correct, there is 
no reason why the others should not be so. 

Dr. Bhattacharya’s services to the cause of 
Indian Buddhist iconography can never be under- 
rated by criticisms like the above. Considering 
the number of plates, etc, the work is moderately 
priced (Rs. 40). It was not meant as an art publi- 
cation for aesthetic appreciation of the different 
images illustrated ; it is an indispensable text book 
on iconography for reference and study by all stu- 
dents and research workers in Indian iconography. 


UMAKANT P. SHAH 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, BARODA 





Basohli Painting. By M. S. RanpHawa. Pp. 
125, Monochrome Pls. 5, Colour Pls. 38. 
Delhi: THE PuBLicaTions Division, MIn- 
ISTRY OF INFORMATION AND BROADCASTING, 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 1959. 

One of the most appealing schools of Rajput 


miniature painting, now that our eyes and minds 
have been prepared by Messrs. Picasso, Miro, and 





company, is that of Basohli, a hill state which 
appears to have been the leader in the development 
of a style which dominated a considerable area of 
the Pahari region during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century and the first half of the 
eighteenth. Although the style is marked by rela- 
tively simple two dimensional compositions, its 
boldly distorted forms, quickening linear rhythms, 
and extraordinary palette of icey blues, hot mus- 
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tard yellows, and fierce reds seldom fail to stun the 
beholder. It is therefore remarkable that the first 
amply illustrated monograph on this school, which 
has been known for longer than forty years, was 
published only recently. Mr. Randhawa’s hand- 
somely produced book (binding, paper, and colour 
blocks are excellent) presents a series of repre- 
sentative colour plates accompanied by a text 
which summarises much of what has been written 
in the past and goes on to record some of the 
results of the author’s research and travel. 

Unfortunately, it has not yet been possible to 
trace the style farther back than the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century, by which time Mughal 
influence can be seen in such details as costume, 
architecture, and a penchant for meticulous finish. 
Eventually, one hopes that examples will be found 
of earlier material for it seems unlikely that the 
Basohli idiom should have come into the world 
fully formed. In the meantime, Dr. Hermann, 
Goetz, who is quoted by Mr. Randhawa, has 
pointed the way in suggesting that “ Pahari paint- 
ing, perhaps with Taranath’s Kashmir school, was 
separated at a relatively early date from the school 
of the Ancient West, and evolved on the basis of 
material originating somewhere between Pala and 
Jaina miniature styles..... . 

Mr. Randhawa’s extensive travels and oppor- 
tunities to study the remaining princely collections 
gave him a unique fund of fresh material. One 
regrets with the author that he was not able more 
frequently to find inscribed pictures whereby he 
could establish with certainty the locales of schools 
which worked in variants of the Basohli style. 
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Regrettably, the largely anonymous masters of the 
hills left few written hints for the art historian. 
Thus handicapped, we are forced to speculate on 
the basis of such questionable evidence as the find 
spots of the paintings themselves or the identifica- 
tions of people portrayed. Mr. Randhawa has 
nevertheless managed to assign an important 
Ramayana series, of which he illustrates three ex- 
citing examples, to the school of Kulu. It is likely 
that he is correct in this assumption and one is 
tempted to pin the Kula label on other pictures 
which exhibit the same characteristics. Chamba, 
Mandi, Arki, Nurpur, and Mankot are other cen- 
tres of the Bashohli style which Mr. Randhawa 
considers. One wishes that it might have been 
possible for the author to marshal his evidence at 
greater length; but this would have altered the 
nature of his book. It is commendable that he was 
able to raise so many interesting problems within 
the scope of a volume intended for the general 
reader. One hopes that one day he will write a 
longer and more thoroughly annotated study for 
the small but eager group of students of Indian 
painting who would like to profit. further from 
Mr. Randhawa’s studies. For the time being, we 
shall have to be satisfied with this exceedingly 
attractive book which is certain to swell the ranks 
of those who would like to know more. 

Descriptions of the iconography of the pictures, 
a map, and a good bibliography have been included. 
Dr. Mulk Raj Anand has contributed an “ After- 
word.” 


Stuart C. WELCH, JR. 
Foca Art Museum 





Alttibetische Handschriften der Vélkerkundlichen 
Sammlungen der Stadt Mannheim im Reiss- 
Museum. By R. O. Metsezany. Pp. 48. 
Illustrations on 16 unnumbered pages. Ko- 


penhagen: MunxscAarD, 1961. Danish 


Kr. 12.- 


The recent tragic events in Tibet emphasize the 
need for cataloguing Western collections of Ti- 
betan books, and Meisezahl is one of the few 
competent specialists along these lines. The pres- 
ent work reveals a strength and enthusiasm for 
describing the purely visual aspects of a Tibetan 
book. That is, the author has described carefully 





the shape, size, folio location of subdivisions, such 
as chapters (usually indicated by the word lehw), 
the color of the writing and of the paper, any 
miniatures (accounting for reproductions in Abb. 
2 through Abb. 21); and even has arranged for 
a chemical analysis of the old paper( accounting 
for the magnifications in Abb. 22 through Abb. 
33). He mentions any other distinguishing fea- 
tures and presents chapter headings and colophons 
in romanization. 

He is less strong in the subject matter of these 
texts and in their literary history, at least judging 
from the data he has shared with his readers. 
When a small amount of works are being described, 
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as in the present case, there is an opportunity 
for making such a published treatise more useful 
to others by giving a brief description of the con- 
tents for each catalogued entry. Again, one might 
translate the colophon. He does neither. In con- 
trast, the compilers of A Catalogue of the Tohoku 
University Collection of Tibetan Works or, Bud- 
dhism (Sendai, 1953) mentioned the contents for 
over 2000 separate entries. He writes (p. 5), 
“Als Verfasser nennt der Kolophon den Kirchen- 
vater des Mahayina-Buddhismus, mGon po Byams 
pa, *Ndtha Maitreya, der nach Ui um 270-350 a. D. 
in Ayodhya, im heutigen Oudh gelebt hat.” To 
understand this remark, one should know that the 
later Buddhists handed down a legend that Asanga 
(T. thogs med, incorrectly thog med in Meisezahl, 
p. 29) had received various books from the future 
Buddha Maitreya in the Tusita Heaven. Natur- 
ally, Western scholars did not believe this; and 
unimaginatively could think of only two possibili- 
ties for a solution: either Asanga wrote the books 
himself and attributed them to Maitreya for 
spiritual authority, or there was an historical per- 
sonage other than Asanga who wrote them and 
his name was Maitreya. While later authors nowa- 
days confidently cite certain scholars regarding the 
“historical Maitreya,” one of the chief early pro- 
ponents of the “historical Maitreya,” namely 
Tucci, in more recent times has come to agree with 
Demiéville that the theory is absurd (Giuseppe 
Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts, Part I, Rome, 1956, 
p. 14). 

Some minor irregularities annoy chiefly by their 
number in a small book. The translation (p. 4) 
“wahrhaftigen Sinnes” for nes don is not proper. 
The Tibetan is equivalent to Sanskrit nitartha, 
and involves an old Buddhist theory that some of 


the Buddha’s sermons had only a ‘provisional 
meaning, the meaning to be led’ (neyartha) while 
others were of ‘final or conclusive meaning’ 
(nitartha). The Tibetan word ves in its meaning 
of ‘certain, conclusive’ exactly renders the San- 
skrit niéa in this Buddhistic usage. On p. 5, 
Vijnamatra is perhaps a printing mistake for 
Vijianamatra. The author is too timid in giving 
Sanskrit originals when he writes (p. 12) “sPyan 
ras gzigs dban phyug, *Avalokitesvara,” as though 
this were a tentative reconstruction, whereas the 
Tibetan expression can have no other Sanskrit 
equivalent; and on the same page he uses the mis- 
leading word Dhyanibuddha (a term introduced 
by Brian Hodgson in the last century and not from 
texts) to apply to “Che dpag med, *Aparimi- 
tayus,” where the Sanskrit is surely Amitayus 
(the word aparimita is not used in a proper noun 
as it occurs in the book title Arya-Aparimita- 
yurjnana-nama-mahaydanasitra, Nos. 674-676 in 
the Tohoku Kanjur-Tanjur catalog). In notes 52, 
ff. on pp. 42-43, he uses without explanation the 
symbol “ PP as in note 89 “ P byad,” but we may 
suppose he refers to the work A comparative ana- 
lytical Catalogue of the Kanjur Division of the 
Tibetan Tripitaka edited in Peking, Kyoto 1930-32, 
which he mentions in note 51. Besides, this word 
byad is surely the correct reading and not the byed 
on p. 23, because dpe byad bzan po stands for the 
Sanskrit anuvyaftjana, the minor marks of the 
Buddha, eighty in number. One should not expect 
the reader to continually refer to the notes (which 
are not footnotes) for the correct reading, in this 
particular case not pointed out as being the correct 


one. 
ALEX WAYMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





Notes on Marco Polo, I. Ouvrage posthume. By 
PavuL Petuior. Pp. xiit+611. Paris: Im- 
primerie National. Librairie Adrien-Maison- 
neuve, 1959. 


A book of this magnitude should rightly be 
reviewed by experts in almost every field of hu- 
manistic science; by botanists and mineralogists 
too, for the author touches on plants and precious 
stones. It is the distillation of knowledge of a 
man who spent all the years of his adult life 


(approximately from 1900 to 1945) informing 
himself by travel and study about China and cen- 
tral Asia, especially this vast area under the 
Mongols, and who equipped himself in extra- 
ordinary fashion for the task. The volume covers 
the words found in one or another of the texts of 
Marco Polo, running alphabetically from Abacan 
to Culficar, which he thought worthy of comment. 
That Professor Pelliot planned to provide com- 
mentary right to the end of the alphabet is clear 
from his frequent references to other words (“see 
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Mogedaxo,” “see Quesitan,” “see Singiu,” “see 
Tuc,” “see Vonsamcin,” etc. At one point (p. 
304) one finds “see Prester John.” One dearly 
hopes that this note may find its way into Volume 
II. Pelliot gave a memorable lecture on the 
subject at Columbia, Harvard, and elsewhere 
shortly before his death. But complete treatment 
js not to be. In his foreword to the undertaking 
Louis Hambis indicates that there will be just one 
more volume (which will be provided with bibli- 
ography and index) and this will include only 
those notes which were more or less complete as the 
master left them. May one express the hope that 
it will include the Introduction to his Notes, 
referred to on p. 365, which for some reason is 
missing in Volume I. 

Mons. Hambis informs us at one point in his 
avant-propos: “ce n’était plus un commentaire 
de Marco Polo; c’était une collection de mono- 
graphies souvent monumentales oi se développa 
’ampleur extraordinaire de son érudition.” This 
may be ascertained by a quick turn of the pages: 
13 to Catai, 14 to Caiton, 18 to Cascar, 32 to 
cowries, 82 to Cinghiz, and 106 to cotton. Within 
these monographs are nuggets of gold: the use of 
cowries for payment of taxes in Yiinnan under the 
Ming and a comparison of the scale of values of 
the cowry in both Yiinnan and India; the r ending 
in onp; the Ts‘uan tribe in south-west China; the 
Ordos in Mongol history; the suggestion that the 
legends of the “earth-born lamb” may be an echo 
of the story of the Argonauts and the Golden 
Fleece; the Chinese name for the Avars; another 
review of the origin of our name China; a proposal 
that the Papal Legate Marignolli made a presenta- 
tion of his beautiful horse to the Mongol emperor, 
Shun-ti, in August 19, 1342, not at the summer 
retreat of Shang-tu but at his palace at Cayan-nor ; 
the incredible march of Ye-lii Ta-shih across Asia 
gathering strength as he went. At one or two 
places the author writes of papers he hopes some 
day to achieve. For example, on p. 490, we read: 
“T have long thought of devoting a special memoir 
to the route between Burma and Yiin-nan, a route 
which was already known to the Greek geogra- 
phers and which has been of much greater moment 
in the history of civilization than is generally be- 
lieved.” Alas, that he did not live to fulfil this 
dream. 


Of very special interest is what Pelliot has to 
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say about Chinghiz. Here four major discussions 
emerge: the date of the birth of Tamiijin, the 
date of his death, the place of his death, and the 
location of his tomb. Though not positive as to 
his conclusions, the author demonstrates with ex- 
traordinary skill that 1167 is the probable date 
of the Mongol founder’s birth; that he died south 
of the Liu-p‘an-shan within the jurisdiction of 
Ch‘ing-shui, on August 25, 1227 having fallen 
ill on August 18th; and that he was entombed on 
the (southern?) slopes of the Burgan-qaldun, 
north of the Altai, at the source of the Kerulen. 


The Notes appear to have been completed about 
the end of 1939. The latest date I have noticed, 
for example, is May-June 1939, referring to a 
press release concerning the removal of Chinghiz- 
khan’s remains to western China. This is a pity. 
One would love to see the author’s comments on 
fresh material on the Khitan and Jurchen, on 
recent discoveries of Yiian period Christian, 
Moslem, and Manichean remains in Ch‘iian-chou, 
on the Japanese finds at Shang-tu, on the possible 
dating of the Secret History (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shth) 
in the year 1264 (William Hung) or in the year 
1228 (T. Kobayashi), and many another item. 
He refers at least once to Chang Hsing-lang’s 
book on Chinese—Western relations (Chung-hsi 
chiao-t‘ung shth-liao hui-p‘ten, v. IV) but passes 
over in silence Chang’s annotated translations of 
the travels of Marco Polo (Ma-ko Po-lo yu-chi, v. 
I, 1929). A brief note in the Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies, IX (1945), 51, entitled “ Marco 
Polo quits China,” by Yang Chih-chiu and Ho 
Yung-chi, would have aided him at one point. In 
his discussion of Cocacin (K®ékatin), the lady 
whom the three Polos escorted to Persia to become 
eventually the wife of Ghazan, Pelliot writes: 
“The conclusion seems to be unavoidable that the 
travellers crossed the western Iudian Ocean in the 
winter-monsoon of 1292-1293. . - . They must have 
left China not in 1292 as is generally stated, but 
early in 1291.” His conclusion was almost ex- 
actly correct. According to a passage from the 
Ching-shih ta-tien, quoted in the Yung-lo ta-tien, 
the three envoys (whom Polo correctly named) 
departed at the end of 1290. 

It is interesting as one reads these closely 
reasoned pages to note what respect Pelliot shows 
for certain individuals: for Hsiian-tsang (“a 
trained phonetician”), for Polo (“accurate as to 
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the main events and the names”), for RaSsidu- 
*d-Din, for Sir Henry Yule (“with his usual 
common sense”), for Palladius, the Chinese official 
historians, a number of the Chinese and western 
travellers of the XIII and XIV centuries who 
reported on their journeys, Wang Kuo-wei, Syl- 
vain Lévi, and Edouard Chavannes. Per contra, 
he is sharp in his criticisms of many another writer 
and commentator. 

The individuals and institutions who have made 
possible this great work deserve our heart-felt 
thanks: Sir Percival David who found the manu- 
script Zelada and underwrote much of the expense, 
the Rev. A. C. Moule who edited Marco Polo, the 
Description of the World (2 vols-, London, 1938) 
and wrote and published some notes of his own 
(Quinsai, with other notes on Marco, [Cambridge, 
1957]), the committee on the posthumous publica- 
tion of the works of Pelliot headed by Professor 


Paul Demiéville, the careful editors who super- 
vised the publication, Louis Hambis, aided by 
James Hamilton and A. W. Macdonald,’ and 
finally the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres and the Centre national de la Recherche 
scientifique. It would have been a loss of the first 
order if this book had never seen the light of 
day. 
L. CARRINGTON GoopRICcH 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


1 With all the diacritical marks and strange names 
and out of the way titles used by Pelliot it is remarkable 
how few slips one notices in the text. He himself wrote 
in English and to this reviewer it reads smoothly and 
well. There are, however, occasional lapses. I draw 
attention to just three. On p. 246 dialectical should be 
dialectal, On p. 418 the character ff is given the 
Peking reading tei; it should be té. On p. 128 the text 
runs: “In the course of these infernal struggles .. .”; 
surely PP meant internal. 





The Secret History of the Mongol Dynasty 
(Yiian-chao pi-shih). By Wet Kwet Sun. 
Pp. 199. Aligarh (U. P., India): Must 
UNIVERSITY, DEPARTMENT OF HIsTORY, 
PUBLICATION 12, 1957. (Appeared earlier in 
Medieval India Quarterly, vol. 1, nos. 3-4 
[Jan.-Apr. 1951?], pp. 1-45, vol. 2, nos. 1-2 
(1957), pp. 1-134, without appendices, etc.) 


The work to be reviewed, Dr. Sun’s Ph. D. thesis 
presented to the Muslim University of Aligarh, 
India, has the distinction of being the first edition 
and translation into English of the important 
early Mongolian historical chronicle, the Secret 
History of the Mongols. Dr. Sun’s work gives an 
introductory survey of what the Secret History is, 
the contacts of Muslim historians such as Rashid- 
ad-Din with the Mongols, and general remarks on 
Mongolian society, religion and military tactics. 
Chinese-Mongolian relations are next discussed, 
with a survey of the early dynasties up to Mon- 
golian times, ending with remarks on the signifi- 
cance of Mongol rule to Chinese history. The 
second part of the work presents the English trans- 
lation of the fifteen-part Chinese version, accom- 
panied by various notes of the author. The trans- 
lation flows smoothly, and serves very well to 
introduce American students of Mongolian civili- 


zation, or of Far Eastern area studies, to the im- 
portant legends and history conveyed by this text. 
Appendixes, Bibliography and Indexes conclude 
the work. 

Dr. Sun, however, is on uncertain ground when 
he speaks of the early Altaic peoples with whom 
the Chinese came in contact, thus, p. 8: 


The names of these early nomads have only survived 
in their Chinese form, such as the Hiung-nu (or Hun), 
the Sien-pi (Sibir in Persian transcription), Juan-juan 
(perhaps the ancestors of Churchah), Tu-kiu (or Turk), 
Yeh-tha (or Yeh-tha-i-li-to), To-pa, who have given their 
name to Tibet (Jobbat of the Arabs), Niu-che (Nuchi 
of the Jamiut Tawarikh), etc. 


Every one of these requires some amplification and 
comment: let me say only that the identifications 
of Hsiung-nu and Tu-kiu (¢‘u-chiieh) with Huns 
and Turks are by no means accepted by everyone; 
the Ye-ta have long been shown to be the Iranian 
Hephthalites; and any connection between T“o-pa 
(< *tabyaé) and Tibet (stod-bod ‘upper Bod’) is 
quite impossible. Sun repeats (p. 30) the facile 
but unwarranted identification of the Tung-hu 
with the Tungus, an equation mitigated by the 
simple fact that the Tungus have never employed 
this name for themselves, it being a Turkic desig- 
nation. An unfortunate lapsus occurs on p. 2? 
and p. 23: “his Yasas or laws (also called 
Torah) .” 
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Since Palladius and Pozdneyev treated the 
Secret History in the 19th century, a fact discussed 
by Dr. Sun (pp. 3-4), some other works dealing 
with this chronicle have appeared. Among the 
scholars giving detailed treatments to it are the 
Japanese Naka (1907), Kobayashi (1940), and 
Shiratori (1942). Editions of the reconstituted 
Mongolian text were published by Haenisch (3 
vols., 1937, 1939, 1940-19487), by Kozin (1941), 
and by Pelliot (1949). Other important works 
are those of Mostaert (H.J.A.S., vols. 13-15), 
Poppe (Asia Maior, 1944), Street (1957) and 
Halliday (1959). A complete edition by Professor 
Cleaves (Harvard) is now in preparation. Dr. 
Sun’s failure to consider these important works 
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may be due to the inadequacies of book supply in 
Indian libraries. 

Although the author’s chief purpose was to con- 
sider the Chinese text (which is, moreover, sec- 
ondary) and to cite parallel treatments of subject 
in Arabic historiography, an inadequate picture of 
the Secret History is given. It would serve no 
useful purpose to catalogue the errors in Mon- 
golian names and words abounding in his work. 
Although Dr. Sun’s work can be used by English- 
speaking students desiring a general introduction 
to the Secret History, its failure to utilize major 
works by specialists in Mongolian seriously limits 
its usefulness. 


JOHN R. KRUEGER 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 





Yazyk Orkhono-Yeniseiskikh pamyatnikov (The 
Language of the Yenisei-Orkhon Monu- 
ments). By V. M. Nasitov. Pp. 86. Yazyki 
zarubeinogo Vostoka i Afriki “Languages of 
the Orient beyond our Borders and of Africa.” 
Moscow: IzpaTEL’sTvO VOSTOCNOI LITERA- 
TURY, 1960. 


The present booklet, a concise treatment of the 
language of the 8th century Old Turkish inscrip- 
tions found in the Orkhon and Yenisei valleys, is 
one of a series of similar sketches to include 
Amharic, Arabic, Beluchi, Burmese, Hindi, Indo- 
nesian, Japanese, Korean, Kurdish, Malayalam, 
Marathi, Mongolian, Pashto, Persian, Thai, Ti- 
betan, Turkish, Uighur, Urdu and Vietnamese. 
Also treated will be Hausa, Luganda, Swahili and 
Zulu, plus some languages of the past, including 
Sanskrit and Pali. The booklets are meant “for 
a wide circle of linguists—not specialists in the 
given language.” Since they are in Russian, this 
will largely limit their audience to the Soviet 
sphere, but if all of them are as useful as the 
present one, some might profitably be translated, 
even in mimeographed form, for students of these 
critical languages. 

The Introduction (pp. 7-9) surveys the dis- 
covery and early references to the Old Turkic 
runic inscriptions, beginning with that of the 
Dutch burgomaster Nicolaas Witsen (1705), and 
treating the references made by Strahlenberg, who, 


by the way, is currently paid homage in Soviet 
works as the founder of Uralic-Altaic studies (cf. 
BSE, vol. 40, p. 351, and Baskakov, T'yurkskie 
yazyki, 1960, p. 10). The various attempts to 
decipher the runes are sketched, ending with the 
eventual triumph of Vilhelm Thomsen. The 
author gives credit to Thomsen only for the initial 
decipherment, and conveys the impression that 
Radloff was the real luminary. This is hardly a 
truthful picture. (To detail the interesting his- 
tory of the resultant academic controversy will be 
the subject of a separate treatment. ) 

The next section deals with the alphabet (pp. 
10-13), employing the Old Turkic typeface com- 
monly used in Russian books on Turkology. It 
also gives a comparative table of letters differing 
in the Orkhon and Yenisei inscriptions. In this 
section, some words are given entirely in OT 
script, but elsewhere a modified Cyrillic transcrip- 
tion is employed. This uses several added letters, 
as a tailed & for q, a tailed n for n, a center-barred 
o for 6, a barred Russian g for y, and so on. The 
choice of Cyrillic 6 to represent the OT v (w) is 
probably dictated by the exigencies of that script. 
A few typographical errors can be seen, e. g., kop 
for gop (p. 25, first line). The author considers 
the question of the existence of a closed ¢ phoneme 
‘to remain open.’ Although explaining that 
vowels are customarily not written in certain posi- 
tions, the author does not make it absolutely clear 
that the vocalism of his texts is largely a supplied 
one, and that, consequently, by applying different 
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word segmentation and varying vocalization, be a generally full treatment, suffering only from 


differing solutions of the consonantic sequence 
might be obtained in some instances. 

Lexwal Content (pp. 14-23) treats noun and 
verb stems plus the chief types of word formation. 
Nouns are divided into open and closed mono- 
syllables and polysyllables, with many minimal 
pairs, as ag ‘white’ vs. og ‘arrow,’ or oyur ‘in- 
stance, event’ vs. égiir ‘herd.’ Students will find 
it useful to compile a card-file vocabulary. Nomi- 
nal derivative formations, as -siz/-siz ‘ without,’ or 
the suffixes -lry/-lig and lig/-lik are treated, but 
the limited space means only a few examples could 
be given. The formation of verb stems is next 
illustrated, as dl- ‘to die,’ causative éliir- ‘to cause 
to die, to slay.” In every case, examples drawn 
from the texts of the chief monuments are given. 
Thus, when the student turns to these readings 
later, he will find them in large measure familiar. 
It seems to be an excellent pedagogical device. 

The chapter on Nouns (pp. 24-43) gives first 
the cases, with illustrative sentences for nomina- 
tive (absolute), acc., instr., dat., locat., abl., and 
directive. The genitive case is treated as an ad- 
junct to the possessive formations, the author con- 
sidering the two features related. A discussion of 
pronouns, numerals and adverbs concludes the 
chapter. 

The section on the Verb (pp. 45-69) seems to 


the Soviet fondness to interpret the verbal systems 
of other languages through Russian parallels, 
Once again appropriate text examples are given, 
The final part (pp. 71-86) is devoted to syntactical 
remarks, a topic seldom given adequate treatment 
in full-length works, and discusses government, 
juxtaposition and izafet-constructions. 

A small bibliography for students to consult 
would have been a useful addition. Such a list 
should include Malov’s edition of the chief texts 
(Pamyatniki drevne-tyurkskoi pis’mennosti, Mos- 
cow, 1950), and the complete new sketch of OT by 
A. von Gabain (Philologie Turcice Fundamenta, 
I, 21-45). The latter has a good small bibli- 
ography. Another can be found in Rudolf Loewen- 
thal’s bibliography of Turkic languages (195%, 
pp. 26-42). 

All in all, it is a very good little book, well 
suited for giving an Introduction to Old Turkish. 
For this reason, a translation and adaptation of 
Nasilov’s work would be extremely useful for dis- 
playing the earliest recorded form of Turkic to the 
students now taking up the general study of 
Turkic languages. Negotiations are now under 
way to prepare such an edition. 


JOHN R. KRUEGER 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 





Revue Bibliographique de Sinologie. Ed. and 
comp. by Pret VAN Der Loon. Vol. II. Pp. 
251. Paris and La Haye: Mouton anp Co., 
1959. 


The first volume of RBS, mainly devoted to 
sinological publications of the year 1955, appeared 
in 1957. Now the task has been advanced by a 
year; although vol. II includes abstracts of a few 
works which appeared in 1955, it is mainly books 
and articles published in 1956 that are here 
described. 

The organization of the abstracts follows the 
classification by subject established for vol. I. 
There are seven main divisions, the three largest 
(History and Social Sciences, Literature, Philoso- 
phy and Religion) being subdivided by period. 
The section comprising works on art and archae- 


ology is subdivided into Archaeology, Art, and 
Epigraphy. Five of the major subject sections 
(Bibliography and History of the Sciences being 
excepted) begin with a subsection in which general 
treatments of the subject in question are noted. 
These introductory subsections also include mis- 


cellanies: Festschriften and other collections 
which can be reasonably brought under one gen- 
eral heading but which are not readily assignable 
to a specific subsection. As in the first volume, 
the abstracts are in English and French and have 
been contributed by a large number of cooperating 
scholars. The present volume also follows its 
predecessor in having at the back an author index 
and an index of subjects (including proper names). 
In the few cases where works on a given subject 
are placed somewhat arbitrarily (e.g., Music, 
placed under Literature, but with no indication to 
this effect among the subheadings in the Table of 
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Contents), they are easily found by means of the 
subject index. 

A few points of difference between vols. I and II 
may be noted. Vol. II is larger by more than a 
third (656 abstracts against 473). This increas- 
ing size and scope is reflected in the number of 
periodicals analyzed: forty-six in vol. I, fifty-nine 
in vol. II, according to lists at the front of the 
two volumes. Vol. II lacks the survey of Soviet 
publications for the year which occupied pp. 171- 
178 of vol. I. (Russian contributions are very 
meagerly represented in the main body of the 
volume—only by abstracts 44 and 420, it would 
appear.) Chinese characters and Japanese kana 
have been reproduced from manuscript in vol. II, 
rather than being typeset, as in vol. I. The im- 
pression in the review copy is entirely clear, 
however. 

The orderly arrangement of these volumes and 
the thoroughness and care with which they have 
been indexed make them extremely useful. They 
are in the best tradition of Cordier’s Bibliotheca 
Sinica, H. Wilhelm’s lists of Chinese contributions 
(Monumenta Serica, 1942, 1943, and 1946), and 
the Sinologie of Herbert Franke. But the volumes 
of RBS perform certain functions that have either 
been wholly neglected before or else have not been 
combined with the other virtues present here. 
For instance, works in Western European lan- 
guages, in Chinese, and in Japanese are presented 
on an equal footing; each of these classes appears 
in strength. Both books and articles are repre- 
sented. Their contents are summarized, enabling 
the reader to form some idea of the usefulness of 
a given work. When, as is often the case in the 
sinological field, an article or book is not immedi- 
ately available, it is often of great value to know 
if it is worthwhile making an effort to obtain the 
work in question. The abstracts printed in the 
RBS will enable the researcher to make decisions 
of this kind with considerably more confidence 
than would otherwise be possible. 

The comprehensiveness of this volume in par- 
ticular is admirable. Persons other than anthro- 
pologists may not think to look at Anthropos; the 
editor has gone through this journal for the year 
in question and abstracts have been made of the 
relevant articles. So also with the Baessler Archiv 
(analyzed for vol. I as well) and with some rela- 
tively out-of-the-way Japanese journals. It should 
be mentioned in this regard that abstracts are 
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printed of articles appearing in many journals 
other than those listed as having been systemati- 
cally analyzed. Thus one finds the Economic 
History Review (no. 648), the American Anthro- 
pologist (no. 649), and The Galpin Society Jour- 
nal (no. 444). One suspects that this last is 
known to rather few sinologists, and that the 
Revue may well bring the article on the p‘i-pa 
published therein to a far wider audience than it 
might otherwise enjoy. Doubtless this broadening 
effect will be many times repeated owing to the 
comprehensiveness of RBS. 

Two useful features occur with varying fre- 
quency, as required: characters for Chinese terms 
and names in the abstracts themselves, and refer- 
ences in the abstracts to related works of the 
author in question or to an abstract of such a work 
in RBS, vol. I. The generous use of characters 
will be found especially helpful. The typography 
and format of the volume are excellent and the 
level of accuracy appears to be very high indeed. 

Any criticism of this work is likely to be di- 
rected at its omissions, consideration of which 
must take into account the magnitude of the prob- 
lems involved and the editor’s statement, expressed 
in the preface, that the aim has been selectivity 
rather than exhaustiveness. The point comes up 
in connection with the section on the arts, where 
western journals are meagerly represented. (‘There 
are no abstracts of articles in Artibus Asiae, Orien- 
tal Art, Arts Asiatiques, or Archives of the Chinese 
Art Society, for example.) The emphasis on Chi- 
nese contributions in 1956 is certainly welcome, 
reflecting as it does the accelerated development 
of archaeology on the mainland about this time. 
But it may be questioned whether western repre- 
sentation should be so severely limited, and, this 
being so, whether the few western contributions 
here summarized are in each case more significant 
scholarly works than those which were omitted. 
(E.g., Mai-mai Sze, The Tao of Painting is in- 
cluded but Sirén’s monumental Chinese Painting 

. and his article in Artibus Asiae are not.) 
The same point arises in regard to the abstracts 
of works in Russian; here the reader who lacks 
Russian can only ask, Why so few, and are there 
not many other contributions of equal value? 

No doubt the list of journals systematically 
analyzed will be extended or modified in future 
editions. Possible additions might be the four 
mentioned above (perhaps also, for the arts, the 
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Far East Ceramic Bulletin, Transactions of the 
Oriental Ceramic Society, and Ars Orientalis) ; 
also Oriens, Philosophy East and West, Rozcnik 
Orientalistyczny, and (since 195%) Economic and 
Social History of the Orient. The multitude of 
Japanese journals presents a special problem. 
Twenty-eight were analyzed for this volume, nearly 
half the total; yet a number of useful journals 
were not so analyzed (among others, Rekishi chiri, 
Shigaku, Shikan, Téhégaku ronshi). Doubtless 
practical necessity requires some such limitation 
and a choice had to be made. 


The Revue Bibliographique de Sinologie has 
proved itself a unique and valuable instrument, 
It has been made possible by the collaboration of 
numerous scholars in the field, but especially by 
the efforts of its founder and editor, Piet van der 
Loon. Everyone in Chinese studies will be grate- 
ful for his work, and will look forward to the 
appearance of subsequent volumes, to appear under 
his editorship and under that of his successor, 
Donald Holzman. 

CHAUNCEY S. GoopricH 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 





Chinese Pictorial Art, as Viewed by the Connois- 
seur. By R. H. van GULIK. 
+537. Serie Orientale Roma XIX. Rome: 
IstituTO ITALIANO PER IL MEDIO ED ESTREMO 
ORIENTE, 1958. 


Pp. xxxvii 


This volume is the product of one of those happy 
conjunctions of author and subject, time and 
place, that make for irreplaceable books. Without 
Dr. van Gulik’s longstanding enthusiasm for 
bringing textual evidence of the past to bear on 
material evidence of the present, or his special 
background and gifts, no one could have accom- 
plished it; nor could he have done it without 
having spent years in Peking, Tokyo, and other 
parts of the Orient, with leisure 1o pursue his 
researches through painters’ studios and mounters’ 
workshops; nor could it have been carried out so 
successfully even a few decades later, since some 
of the most valuable sources of information will 
have—to some extent, already have—become in- 
accessible or disappeared altogether. As it is, all 
of us concerned with the art and material culture 
of the Far East must rejoice that the conjunction 
took place, and be grateful to Dr. van Gulik for 
having made the fullest use of it. 

The author’s career has been modelled with 
remarkable fidelity upon those of the traditional 
Chinese literati he admires; one can imagine a 
terse account of it inserted in Wen-hsiieh-chia 
ta-tz‘u-tien without seeming especially out of place. 
Combining government service with private schol- 
arship on a Confucian pattern, he has brought new 
light to a diversity of subjects: Chinese musical 


instruments, inkstones, Buddhist iconography, 


erotic literature and popular stories—like so many 
scholars of Yiian, Ming and Ch‘ing times, he has 
contributed to this last genre himself, and very 
successfully. (Van Gulik also carves seals, is an 
admirable calligrapher, and draws in a style so 
distinctive that it can be recognized in several 
illustrations in this book—including, I suspect, the 
“Ming print” on p. 465.) 

Now he has given us the fruits of many years 
interest in the material aspects of Chinese and 
Japanese painting—mounting, preservation, paper 
and silk, ink and pigments, seals, the detection of 
forgeries, and a variety of related themes, all some- 
how peripheral to the central problem of grasping 
the qualities of the paintings as works of art, but 
contributing greatly to our knowledge about them, 
as distinct from our understanding of them. Per- 
haps the main fault one can find with the book is 
that the author declines to make this distinction 
clearly enough. The title is in one sense too 
narrow, since there is a wealth of information on 
Japan included, and even occasional notes on 
Korea and Tibet ; and in another sense too broad— 
there is far more about the paintings as physical 
objects than as works of “ pictorial art,” and one 
may doubt that Chinese connoisseurs ever concen- 
trated on material aspects to the extent that van 
Gulik’s exaltation of the art of mounting as the 
“gate to connoisseurship” suggests. It is true 
that the Chinese have given more attention to 
these matters than have Occidental scholars, who 
have frequently ignored Chinese methods of con- 
noisseurship to impose their private concepts of 
style and its relentless morphology upon an art that 
seems at times to offer them scant encouragement. 
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But to put forth as the proper aim of the student 
“seeing Chinese scrolls through Chinese eyes,” as 
yan Gulik does (p. 369), is not so much redressing 
a balance as swinging to the opposite pole, since 
that degree of detachment from one’s own age and 
culture is neither possible nor especially desirable. 

On the positive side, the book is several things 
at once: a perceptive reporting of facts and in- 
sights gained through long observation of mounters 
at work and conversations with scholars; a com- 
pendium of translations from writings of all 
periods on the technique of mounting and related 
subjects ; a history of the collecting, mounting and 
display of paintings in the Far East. Both the 
quantity and the range of material covered are 
impressive. Some of it, such as the descriptions of 
how scrolls were hung in the Chinese dwelling 
house and other buildings (pp. 142-147), is per- 
haps so familiar to long-time residents of China 
that it has never occurred to them to explain it to 
the rest of us; van Gulik is more kind. One may 
regret that the book is neither very systematically 
organized nor provided with a subject index— 
there are indexes only of names and terms—so 
that the readers who wish to use the book as a 
reference (and they are likely to outnumber those 
who read it through consecutively) will have 
difficulty in locating what they want. But they 
can feel confident that time spent in searching will 
be well repaid. 

The First Part (pp. 3-335) is divided into three 
sections: “The Technique of Mounting,” “The 
History of Mounting,” and “The Books of Mount- 
ing,” the last comprising annotated translations 
of two texts, the Chuang-huang-chih by Chou 
Chia-chou (1641) and the Shang-yen-su-hsin-lu 
by Chou Erh-hsiieh (ca. 1740). Numerous mat- 
ters other than mounting are touched on, however ; 
museum curators will read with fascination and 
despair, for instance, the discussions of methods 
used by forgers (p. 99, on the forging of rubbings ; 
p. 108-9, on “peeled paintings”; p. 111, on the 
forging of seals; p. 379, on the transplanting of 
colophons; pp. 471-3, on unscrupulous mounters, 
ete.) Footnotes on special subjects often include 
brief but highly useful bibliographical surveys, 
such as those on the dwelling house in China (p. 
11, note 1) and Japan (p. 27, note 1). The trans- 
lations, at least those checked by the reviewer, seem 
on the whole admirably accurate, although some- 
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times a bit free, giving the sense of the passage 
as the translator understands it rather than a close 
rendering. 

The following are some comments that came to 
mind during the reading of the First Part: 


P. 86ff.: An excellent treatment of the tech- 
niques of making rubbings, and of engraving wood 
and stone. The remarks on the value of rubbings 
are debatable, however; while rubbings preserve 
the main forms with fair accuracy, and some trace 
of the brushwork, all nuances of tone—vital not 
only to painting but also to some kinds of cal- 
ligraphy—are lost, so that the rubbing stands in 
roughly the same relation to the original as a 
player piano rendition to a live performance of 
music. 

P. 98, note 2: Ink made from pine soot has a 
bluish tinge (ch‘ing-mo, Jap. seiboku) rather than 
“greenish,” as here translated; a “greenish” ink 
would not be admired. 

Pp. 119-124: the case of this painting of the 
“Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove,” along with 
some other passages in the book, illustrates the 
dangers of depending too heavily on physical evi- 
dence, which is no wiser a practice than that of 
making premature decisions on the basis of an 
insufficiently firm history of style. The discovery, 
during the process of remounting, of a hidden 
signature of Tai Chin persuades van Gulik that 
the painting must be by that master; a familiarity 
with the style of Tai Chin and his period; on the 
other hand, would lead to the conclusion that the 
picture has nothing to do with him and is con- 
siderably later. Other paintings reproduced in 
the book as early works might also be doubted on 
stylistic grounds, e. g. that in plate 76, about which 
a note on the opposite page (180) states that “it 
is generally agreed that the picture dates from that 
[i.e. Li Kung-lin’s] period.” The various classes 
of evidence must, in fact, be considered together. 

The references (p. 196 and elsewhere) to 
features of Southern Sung culture adopted by the 
Japanese—the special aesthetics of the tea cult, 
Ch‘an Buddhism, interior design, the exhibition 
and appreciation of paintings—deserve the serious 
attention of Japanologists, who have on occasion 
treated as specifically Japanese some traits that 
were in fact Chinese-derived, but were less con 
spicuous in post-Sung China. 

P. 249: the Fei-fu yii-liieh was not written by 
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Li Tung-yang—who, since he died in 1516, could 
hardly have recorded an anecdote concerning the 
son of Yen Sung, who was born in 1481—but by 
Shen Te-fu (1578-1642). 

P. 273: There are many exceptions to the rule 
that highly colored pictures are mounted in Japan 
with plain materials and vice-versa; it is often the 
reverse, and depends somewhat on the style: rich 
and colorful fabrics are favored for Ukiyo-e and 
for Kdérin-Sédtatsu School works, both highly 
colored, and plain ones for Nanga, in which color 
is ordinarily muted or absent. 


Birth and death dates given for painters and 
others are sometimes erroneous; e. g- on p. 280, the 
dates for Liu Sung-nien (active ca. 1190-1225) 
are given as “1073-1157” and those of Ch‘ien 
Hsiian (ca. 1235-1301) as “1296-1370.” 

Pp. 298: The polishing of the back of a hand- 
scroll is not intended simply to “enhance the 
beauty of the painting” but (as the Chinese pas- 
sage says) “is beneficial to the painting,” since 
it greatly reduces friction on the painting surface. 

P. 302: The reader should be warned against 
taking the advice in the Chinese treatises too 


seriously ; the treatment for discolored lead white 
recommended here, for example, is (according to 
Mr. R. J. Gettens of the Freer Gallery of Art 
Technical Laboratory) likely to remove a good bit 
of the pigment and cause mildew as well. 


The shorter Second Part of the book (pp. 339- 


479) is subtitled “The Judging of Antique 
Scrolls. Here there is even more that is debat- 
able; along with valuable information and sound 
advice, one finds statements that may well mislead 
the novice student or collector. Van Gulik seems 
at times intent on discouraging him as well, by 
suggesting that years spent on mastering Chinese 
type forms and conventional motifs (pp. 371, 
375), more years in becoming familiar with Chi- 
nese literature (in the original, if possible) and 
history (p. 377), and still more on learning about 
techniques of mounting, materials etc., are neces- 
sary preliminaries to any attempt to “under- 
stand ” Chinese painting. These are indeed useful 
accomplishments (although no more so than a 
mastery of the art-historical methods van Gulik 
belittles) but can surely be taken in smaller doses, 
and not as “ preliminaries” ; any reader who takes 
this advice literally and sets about to acquire all 
this incidental erudition before approaching the 
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paintings themselves may never get to them at 
all, and will surely weigh himself down with much 
that is in the end superfluous. 


The old myth that Chinese copyists would repro- 
duce the signatures and seals of the original artists 
on their copies without intending to deceive (p, 
398) should not be perpetuated; it was, as J. P. 
Dubose pointed out (“A New Approach to Chi- 
nese Painting,” Oriental Art V. III [1950], 50), 
a theory invented by pioneer Occidental scholars to 
circumvent the unpleasant fact that Western col- 
lections were made up largely of forgeries. Van 
Gulik strengthens this misleading notion also by 
his statement that copies were “valued as highly 
as original works of art.” The contrary is clearly 
shown by the Chinese connoisseurs’ careful desig- 
nation of paintings they took to be authentic, and 
valued most highly, as chen chi, “ genuine works”; 
and van Gulik’s discomfort over this fact is shown 
by his unconvincing suggestion that the real mean- 
ing of that term might be “true to the original” 
(p. 410). 

Some of van Gulik’s advice to beginning col- 
lectors can be questioned, e.g. that “one will do 
well to begin by assuming that the colophons at- 
tached to an antique picture . . . are in themselves 
genuine” (p. 381), and that a painting that has 
passed through the hands of noted connoisseurs 
must at least be a superior old copy (p. 401). It 
is no longer true, if it ever was, that “the majority 
of the antique Chinese scrolls now preserved in 
Western .. . collections were obtained from Japa- 
nese sources” (p. 403); nor is there any real 
reason why a Chinese scroll “imported [to Japan] 
after 1868” and lacking the testimonial of any 
prominent Japanese connoisseur should be mis- 
trusted (p. 408) ; it is rather the judgment of the 
Japanese connoisseurs, excepting a very few recent 
ones, that is to be mistrusted. 


Likewise questionable, in a few cases, is the 
advice on conservation, e.g. that handscrolls “can 
be left for a long time inside showcases provided 
there is some mechanical device that keeps slightly 
humid air circulating in the case.” No such device 
is in general use today, and attempts to improvise 
one, with the aim of increasing the humidity 
inside the case, are likely to be more harmful than 
beneficial. 

The distinction between Chinese and Western 
approaches to the act of painting made on p. 343 
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and again on p. 400, according to which the West- 
em artist’s picture grows on the canvas as he 
works, while that of the Chinese painter is com- 
plete in his mind before he begins, is a provocative 
one with some truth in it, but surely requires 
qualification. Visualizing a pictorial composition 
complete with all its parts and in detail is as far 
beyond the power of the Chinese as of the Western 
mind; and there was no such consistency within 
either culture—while many Sung paintings give 
the impression of having been visualized with abso- 
lute clarity and realized on the painting surface 
in a kind of magical act, we know from descrip- 
tis of how some later painters worked (Huang 
Kung-wang, Wang Yiian-ch‘i, among others) that 
their pictures took form on the paper or silk, over 
an extended period of time, and partly as the 
product of momentary decisions made in the 
course of painting. Unmistakable evidences of 
change of plan may be seen in many famous works. 

On p. 341 and elsewhere, the “calligraphic” 
element in Chinese painting seems overstressed, 
and the relationship between calligraphy and 
painting over-simplified, as they commonly are by 
the Chinese. If the canons of composition in 


painting had been so dependent on the rules for 
the formation of characters and their spacing, 
there would surely be more reflection of this in the 


painting literature than there is. Nevertheless, 
the emphasis on brushwork, like so much else in 
this book, is a valuable corrective to the over- 
stressing of other aspects of the art in much 
previous writing. 

Appendix I provides short critical discussions 
of books referred to in the text. While the choices 
seem sometimes arbitrary (the 1885 Pictorial Art 
of Japan by Anderson as the sole work on Japanese 
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painting) or willful (all the works of Osvald 
Sirén except The Chinese on the Art of Painting 
are ignored completely), the addition of perceptive 
comments makes this more useful to the student 
than the usual bare bibliography. In connection 
with no. 19, L’Encre de Chine by Jametel (1882), 
it should be mentioned that this is not an original 
work, but a translation of the Mo-fa chi-yao by 
Shen Chi-sun (1398). Appendix II deals with 
Tibetan and Nepalese mountings ; Appendix III is 
a literal translation of Su Shih’s “Essay on the 
Pao-hui-t‘ang,” of which a paraphrase is given on 
pp. 477-9; Appendix IV is a list of Chinese and 
Japanese technical terms; and Appendix V, the 
most unusual feature of the book, is a pamphlet, 
kept in an envelope inside the back cover, con- 
taining actual samples of papers and silks used in 
mounting and painting. 

Although this volume, in making its somewhat 
erratic way over largely uncharted terrain, strays 
occasionally onto unfirm ground, its flaws are 
minor in view of the immense contribution it 
makes to our knowledge of Far Eastern painting. 
It will serve as a basic tool for all students of the 
subject, and will remind us, as we need to be 
reminded constantly, that the paintings we study 
are solid physical objects, not ideal images having 
a multiple, disembodied existence in photographs, 
reproductions, and slides. Most of all, it will 
stand as another monument to scholarship in the 
old manner, personal, unhurried, motivated by 
lively curiosity and a passionate concern for the 
written records and material remains of the past. 


JAMES CAHILL 
Freer GaLuery or Art 





The Sayings of Mencius. A New Translation. 
By James R. Ware. Pp. 173. Mentor Books: 
1960. 50 cents. 


A new translation of a classic that has already 
been translated a number of times must justify 
itself, one would think, either by philological and 
linguistic scholarship which gives a more exact 
tendering of the original, or by a more lively and 
readable presentation that will appeal to a wider 
public. Professor Ware’s Mencius, published with- 


out a note of any kind, clearly makes no claim to 
consideration on the first ground. He does not 
give his reasons for choosing between or departing 
from traditional interpretations and, though he 
occasionally improves on Legge, in terms of ele- 
mentary accuracy he is generally much less faith- 
ful to the Chinese. Examples leap out at one on 
almost every page. Students had better not use 
it as a crib! 

Clearly however Professor Ware’s work is not 
aimed at the scholar but at the general reader 
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whom he has tried to attract by a vivid, colloquial 
style. Sometimes this comes off, but all too often 
he fails to express as clearly and intelligibly as 
possible what Mencius was trying to say. He 
tends to vacillate between literal adherence to a 
word by word rendering of the text, which involves 
him in awkward, un-English expressions, and a 
superficial slanginess, which is merely incongruous 
without helping the meaning. Nor is the effect 
helped by a quirkiness that tries at all costs to be 


different, so that, for example, Heaven becomes 
Sky, and Son of Heaven Son of Sky. 

In spite of these critical remarks one must wel- 
come the fact that the Book of Mencius has been 
included in the Mentor Series and will in conse- 
quence appear on paper-back stalls throughout the 

Inglish speaking world. 


E. G. PULLEYBLANK 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 





Serual Infe in Ancient China; A _ preliminary 
survey of Chinese sex and society from ca. 
1500 B.C. till 1644 A.D. By R. H. van 
GuLIk. Pp. xviiit+t 392. Plates and illustra- 
tions in text. Chinese index and General 


index. Leiden: E. J. Briiz, 1961. 


This is a revision and expansion of the first 
volume (“Historical Survey”) of van Gulik’s 
Erotic Colour Prints of the Ming Period, with an 
Essay on Chinese Sex Life from the Han to the 
Ch‘ing Dynasty, B.C. 206-A.D. 1644 (Tokyo, 
1951), which was issued as an edition of only fifty 
copies, distributed to learned institutions. The 
author has added pre-Han materials, developed 
“. .. @ more general picture of Chinese sexual 
life, suited for broader circles of anthropologists 
and sexologists,” and has abandoned his previous 
views about the “vampirism” of Taoist sexual 
practices, replacing them by a favorable opinion of 
the effects of these practices on the relations 
between men and women and on the social position 
of women. He has also added information on 
such interesting and neglected subjects as “ hous- 
ing, dress and personal adornment” to round out 
the cultural picture. There is an appendix on 
“Indian and Chinese Sexual Mysticism” which 
maintains the probability of Chinese influence, by 
way of Assam, on Indian ideas and customs related 
to the physiology of sex in pre-T‘ang times, these 
in turn being reintroduced to China with the 
coming of the Vajrayana in T‘ang. Much atten- 
tion is given to “handbooks of sex” intended as 
guides to newly married couples. There is an 


account of the reconstruction of the texts of these 
ancient manuals by Yeh Te-hui early in the twen- 
tieth century. 


Abundant translations from the 


manuals are provided, with “realistic” passages 
put into Latin. 

There is also some translated poetry in the book. 
Van Gulik advocates (p. 63, n. 1) that scholars 
add “...a description of the background of each 
individual poet and his work” to published trans- 
lations of Chinese poetry, and he has himself 
adopted this practice. But the biographical ap- 
proach to criticism is of limited value as far as 
understanding literary values are concerned, and 
the author makes no plea for a full explication of 
Chinese poems, to unfold in detail the layers of 
meaning and imagery, as modern criticism re- 
quires.* 

Bibliographical references have been kept to a 
barely helpful minimum. They appear in occa- 
sional footnotes, and scattered through the text. 
For scholarly readers a complete bibliography 
would have been useful, especially to check sources 
which must have been consulted but are not men- 
tioned. (I note one serious omission in the short 
list of books under “ Abbreviations,” follwing p. 
xvi: “LAC” refers to W. Eberhard, “ Lokalkul- 
turen im alten China,” but mentions only Part I, 
which appeared as a supplement to Vol. XX XVII 
of T‘oung Pao; this part covers only northern and 
western China. To this citation should be added 
Part II, which appeared in the Monograph Series 
of Monumenta Serica in 1942, and covers southern 
and eastern China). 

The view that Chinese sexual life has been 
overall a healthy and admirable one is a central 
theme of the book, frequently mentioned in 
phrases like the following: “That the sexual act 


1The “Intentional Fallacy.” See especially W. K. 
Wimsatt, Jr., The Verbal Icon; Studies in the Meaning 
of Poetry (Noonday Press, 1960), pp. 3-17. 
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was exercised in the privacy of the family circle, 
and hedged in by later Confucianist rules of de- 
corum and correct behaviour, was not because it 
was considered as something shameful that ought 
to be hidden, but only because it was a sacred 
art...” (p. 50), and “It was probably this mental 
attitude, together with the nearly total lack of 
repression, that caused ancient Chinese sexual life 
to be on the whole a healthy one, remarkably free 
from the pathological abnormalities and aberra- 
tions found in so many other great ancient cul- 
tures” (p. 51). Statements such as these under- 
estimate the amount of prudery in everyday “Con- 
fucian” ethics, traceable in Chinese life at least 
back to Han times, and fail to explain such 
phenomena as concubinage and prostitution, the 
abundant use of such adjectives as “filthy” in 
literature with reference to sexual affairs, and the 
very old taboos on exposing the naked body (for 
instance, scandalized horror at men and women 
bathing together, or male relatives bathing to- 
gether).* A manifestation of these mores was the 
custom of Chinese merchants resident in Cambodia 
in the thirteenth century of holding river-bank 
parties for the purpose of watching native women 
bathe. Such typical attitudes as these are not 
accounted for by the reiteration of the words 
“healthy ” and “sacred art,” a sort of character- 
ization which has little scientific value; no more 
so do such phrases as “morality in general was at 
a low ebb” (said of the Tang period [p. 170]) 
which appear from time to time through this book. 
Certainly they have no sociological or psycho- 
logical meaning. “ Morality” is not defined, and 
the hoped-for cultural or sociological interpreta- 
tions of Chinese sexual customs will be looked for 
here in vain. Similarly, the author’s new-found 
admiration for Taoist sexual therapeutics could at 
least have been tempered by cautious consideration 
of contrary evidence in quoted passages such as 
the following : “ When engaging the enemy [sexual 
partner] the man should consider her as worthless 
as a tile or a stone, and himself as precious as 
gold or jade” (p. 157). 

Looking at the book as an historical essay, some 
serious reservations must be made about its use- 
fulness because of the author’s failure to consult 





*I have discussed these matters briefly in “The 
Development of Bathing Customs in Ancient and Medi- 
eval China . . . ,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, LXXVI (1956), 61-62. 
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some important sources. For instance, in discuss- 
ing the sexual beliefs and customs of Chou times, 
and their overtones in literature, he has apparently 
not made use of the fundamental study of Wen 
I-to, “ Kao-t‘ang shen-nii chuan-shuo chih fen-hsi,” 
Ch‘ing-hua hsiieh-pao, X (Peiping, 1935), 837- 
865. This article discusses the sexual imagery of 
Chou literature in some detail: for instance, 
“hunger” for “sexual desire”; “eating” for 
“sexual congress” ; “ rainbow ” and “rising clouds 
of morning” for “female lust; lustful woman; 
fertility goddess” (the goddesses who were the 
prototypes of the female teachers of love embalmed 
in later, male-oriented, literature); the ritual 
copulation of kings and goddesses and its relation 
to beliefs about sacred groves and mother deities. 
Much Chou poetry is incomprehensible without 
knowledge of these metaphors. 

In discussing the appearance of Buddhism in 
China in Later Han times, van Gulik writes: 
“ Since Buddhism, just as Taoism, preached salva- 
tion and treated women as the equal of man in 
religion, the Taoists recognized in them rivals even 
more dangerous than the Confucianists, and felt 
the need to develop their strength to be able to 
withstand their competition.” This is rather fuzzy 
history (but epochs are not very clearly character- 
ized in this book): in the first centuries of our 
era Buddhism was, on the contrary, regarded as a 
sort of exotic Taoism, and survived under the 
patronage of eminent Taoists. Among the earliest 
Buddhist texts translated into Chinese were those 
congenial to Taoist interests—siitras on diet, 
breathing exercises and the like—especially the 
translations of An Shih-kao. 

Moving down to T“ang times, we have a special 
case of the author’s relatively slight success in 
integrating “sexological” materials with “cul- 
tural background.” The account of the prosti- 
tute’s quarter in Ch‘ang-an (pp. 171-184) is quite 
inadequate in its treatment of the role of these 
women in the poetic and musical life of the times 
—especially the part they played in propagating 
Serindian music with Chinese words among the 
literate classes, and so bringing about a virtual 
revolution in the arts. We now have a consider- 
able literature on this subject: the most recent 
contribution is Shigeo Kishibe’s Tédai ongaku no 
rekishi-teki kenkyi (Gakusei hen, jdkan; Tokyo, 
1960), pp. 95-106, and ibid. (Gakusei hen, gekan ; 
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Tokyo, 1961), pp. 1-99—not to mention his many 
earlier articles on this theme—dealing with life in 
the gay quarters, especially in connection with 
musical activities. We should also like to know 
more about the western (Serindian and Iranian) 
girls who were employed in the metropolitan wine- 
shops (see some introductory remarks by Ishida 
Mikinosuke, in Bukky6é bijutsu, XV [Jan., 1930], 
33-39). Neither has the author given us anything 
about the night life in other T“ang cities, especially 
in Yang-chou, which was notorious for its sexual 
amenities—indeed we miss all reference to the 
prostitution-boats which were already typical of 
the towns around the mouth of the Yangtze in 
T‘ang times (though he has a few remarks about 
the “painted boats” of Ming times on p. 308). 
There are many references to these boats (especially 
as “spring boats”) in Tang poetry, a source 
hardly exploited by van Gulik at all; the following 
couplet from a poem by Tu Hsiin-hao (A.D. 846- 
904) describing ninth century Su-chou is typical: 


The night markets—they sell caltrops and 
lotus-roots ; 

The spring boats—they carry damask and 
net-gause.® 


More might have been done too with the legal and 
customary side of sex—for example with the mate- 
rials covering debauchery within the recognized 
degrees of kinship embodied in the statutes of 
Tang lit shu i, ch. 26 (tsa li). (An error: the 
hot-springs visited by Li Mao-yiian, described [p. 
169] as “the famous hot spring resort near 
Loyang” where Yang Kuei-fei once bathed, are 
actually far from Loyang, at the foot of Mount 
Li near Ch‘ang-an.) 

By far the best part of the book, in my opinion, 
is the last, with its account of the development of 
erotic color prints and the artistic treatment of the 
nude in Ming times (pp. 317-333). 

There are many special aspects of sexual his- 
tory which might have been more fully developed 
in this volume. The history of aphrodisiacs is one. 
Van Gulik writes: “ My lack of medical knowledge 
prompted me also to refrain from discussing 
purely medical subjects such as obstetrics, pharma- 
cology etc. . . . ,” but in fact he does include 
pharmacological data from time to time, in the 
form of old recipes and some references to aphro- 


*“Sung jen yu Wu,” in Ch‘iian T‘ang shih, han 10, 
ts‘e 8, ch. 1, la, 
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disiacs. But these data are random and haphazard, 
and there is no reference to such important and 
disparate aspects of early sexual medicine as imita- 
tive magic and hormone therapy (e.g. the use of 
deer velvet, and the genitalia of various animals) 
Above all, the great role of perfumes, incenses and 
all kinds of aromatics in the medieval arts of love 
is entirely neglected (see particularly Yamada 
Kentaré, Tozai koyaku shi [2nd ed., Tokyo, 
1957]). Or again, we could wish for some account 
of changes in erotic attitudes towards parts of the 
body (emphasis on breasts, buttocks, legs, etc., re- 
lated to the history of costume). I think, for 
instance, of the cycle of five poems by Chao 
P‘an-p‘an, the Ch‘ang-an courtesan, whose themes 
were a woman’s hair, eyebrows, mouth, breasts, 
and fingers.© How does this selection compare 
with attitudes of other places and periods? Or 
again, what form does eroticism take in art? 
Though in Chinese art there is none of the 
“treacly and ectoplasmic sensuality” (to use 
Aldous Huxley’s words) of much Indian art, this 
is not to say that amorous values are absent—and 
surely their subdued quality has something to do 
with traditional puritanism. 

This book concentrates on the anatomical raw 
materials given by the sex manuals, but even these 
are little analyzed, and other sources (excepting 
the Ming erotic novel) are little noticed. All in 
all, the book comes perilously close to the am- 
biguous category of “Curiosa,” since it is not a 
contribution to scientific anthropology nor a 
fundamental philological and textual study. It is 
too soon for an impressive synthetic study of this 
difficult subject, and the author, whose claims are 
modest, has had the hard task of a pioneer. “The 
present book is a mere outline . . .” which, he 
hopes, will lead to more thorough studies of phases 
of this subject. It is the only book of its kind we 
have, and we must be grateful that its author has 
pointed the way, and given us so much to think 
about. 

Epwarp H. ScHAFER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Van Gulik’s identifications of ingredients in medical 
recipes are not always correct, e.g. ch‘ing mu hstang 
given as “Inula incense” (p. 134) should be putchuk 
(Saussurea lappa; in modern times the name has been 
transferred to Aristolochia contorta and even to Rosa 
Banksia), and kuei hsin, given as “cinnamon,” should 
be “ inner bark of Chinese cassia ” (lit. “ cassia heart”). 

5 See Ch‘iian Tang shih, han 11, ts‘e 10, chi nii, 8a-92. 
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Chinese Snuff Bottles; The Adventures & Studies 
of a Collector. By Litua S. Perry. Pp. 158. 
162 illustrations, many in color. Rutland 
and Tokyo: CHar.es E. Turtte Co., 1960. 
$12.50. 


This book is the work of an enthusiastic col- 
lector and is illuminated by anecdotes from her 
career. It does not pretend to be a work of 
scholarship, but rather a guide to help collectors 
of orientalia, especially of snuff bottles, and to give 
pleasure to amateurs of the Chinese arts. The 
author is to be commended for taking pains to get 
reliable information on the technology required to 
produce the bottles, and correct descriptions of 
mineral species—anyone interested in precise 
identifications of such vaguely used names as 
“chalcedony” and “jade” could do much worse 
than to consult this book. We have here, then, a 
pleasant account of the craft of making snuff 
bottles in China—an art whose history coincides 
with the Ch‘ing Dynasty (seventeenth to early 
twentieth centuries), and parallels the history of 
snuff boxes in Europe. The reproductions of color 
photographs of bottles, with which the book is 
liberally supplied, are very attractive (but the 
“black jades ” shown on p. 105 seem to be blue). 

Perhaps a few critical notes will not be amiss: 

P. 54: The author quotes M. B. Huish to the 
effect that “. . . it was in the fifth century [A. p.] 
that glass was first manufactured in China.” Fifth 
century B. c. would be better. See C. G. Seligman, 
“Early Chinese Glass,” Transactions of the Orien- 
tal Ceramic Society, 1940-1941 (London, 1942), 
and G. Sarton, “Chinese Glass of the beginning of 
the Confucian era,” Isis, 25 (May, 1936), 1773- 
1779. 

P. 104: “ Han jade” is said to bea “. . . name 
used to denote burial jade.” It should perhaps be 
made clear that han here means “held in the 
mouth.” The term refers to archaic jade pieces 
inserted (like coins for Charon) in the mouth of 
the deceased, and could not possibly refer to a 
snuff bottle. 

P. 10%: For the story of California tourmaline 
exported to China early in the twentieth century, 
the reader should consult Richard H. Jahns and 
Lauren A. Wright, Gem- and Lithium-bearing 
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Pegmatites of the Pala District, San Diego 
County, California (Division of Mines, Special Re- 
port 7-A, San Francisco, June, 1951), p- 47. (The 
variety of vesuvianite [idocrase] once miscalled 
“ California jade” was also shipped to the Chinese 
lapidaries, and might conceivably turn up in the 
form of a snuff bottle. See California Journal of 
Mines and Geology, 32/2 [April, 1936], 215). 

P. 108: It may well be, as the author states, 
that malachite comes only from Russia in modern 
times, because “.. . there is not suitable malachite 
in China.” Readers may be interested to know 
that in the past, at any rate, malachite was mined 
in China, at Hsin-chou in Kiangsi Province, for 
instance. At that place the mineral was carved 
into small vessels. (For this industry in the 
twelfth century, see E. H. Schafer, Tu Wan’s 
Stone Catalogue of Cloudy Forest [Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1961], p. 86). 

P. 113: Similarly, though recently “China’s 
supply of amber has come from Burma,” in medi- 
eval times amber was also imported to China frm 
Persia and the Far West, presumably coming 
ultimately from the famous Baltic deposits. 

P. 144: With reference to the statement that 
“Enamelling was a western art. French artisans 
who came to China during the Manchu dynasty 
were responsible for its importation”: actually 
western enamel techniques are believed to have 
been imported in the Yiian (Mongol) Dynasty, 
thought the oldest examples we have seem to be 
of the fifteenth century (Ming Dynasty). See R. 
M. Chait, “Some Comments on the Dating of 
Early Chinese Cloisonné,” Oriental Art, 3 (1950), 
67-78. But it is now known that a primitive kind 
of cloisonné enamel, using a laquer adhesive, was 
made in China, Korea and Japan by about the 
sixth century. See Dorothy Blair, “The Cloi- 
sonné-backed Mirror in the Shosoin,” Journal of 
Glass Studies, II (1960), 83-93. 

P. 155: Two more items for the bibliography : 
Schuyler Cammann, “Chinese Inside-Painted 
Snuff Bottles and Their Makers,” Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies, 20 (June, 1957), 295- 
326; Mathias Komor, “Chinese Snuff Bottles,” 
China Journal, 23/6 (December, 1935), 339-341. 


Epwarp H. ScHAFER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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A History of Japan, 1334-1615. Sir GEORGE 
Sansom. Pp. xix+ 442. Bibliography, An- 


nexes, Index. STANFORD UNIVERSITY PREss, 


1961. 


With the appearance of Sansom’s second volume 
in his three-volume History of Japan to 1854, 
Japanese history has taken another step towards 
ultimate acceptance as a full academic member of 
historical studies in the West. This new volume 
is especially welcome as it covers a period whose 
internal history has been the most neglected by 
Western historians. In Sansom’s classic earlier 
work, Japan, a Short Cultural History, less than 
a hundred pages are expended on this period, of 
which well over half are devoted to religious and 
artistic developments, on which aspects it remains 
the best general treatment in a Western language. 
Although it contains no chapter which quite 
matches the brilliance of the description in 
Volume I of the society of the Heian court, “The 
Rule of Taste,” this book is somehow more satis- 
fying as a whole. The author makes more fruitful 
use of recent Japanese scholarship, and the much 
shorter and less discontinuous period adds to the 
unity and integration of the book. Also, with 
little in his earlier work to duplicate, there is not 
the conscious effort to avoid duplication which is 
detectable in Volume I. 

Sansom’s new work is actually much less of a 
general and institutional study than his Cultural 
History. It is essentially a skillful and fascinating 
political narrative which centers around the ruling 
classes. In the Ashikaga-Sengoku period of almost 
incessant civil strife, political atomization and the 
rise and fall of great feudal houses, ending when 
able military leadership and new techniques, in- 
cluding firearms, finally combined to achieve uni- 
fication and peace after the Battle of Osaka in 
i615, the focus is understandly on the active mili- 
tary leaders at the center of the stage. In this 
period Japan is unusually open to new foreign 
influences, first brought by pirates and traders and 
later by the Portuguese and other Europeans. The 
author ably integrates the story of the Christian 
missions and the beginning of the persecutions 
into the internal history. Although we might like 
to let Murdoch join his illustrious Victorian con- 
temporaries in well-earned retirement on our book- 


shelves, Sansom tells us in his Preface that he 
considers the early Western intrusion “an episode 
of secondary importance in the history of the 
nation. From the Western viewpoint it has been 
amply treated by Murdoch.” One might argue 
that Murdoch’s vigorous social Darwinism and 
anticlericalism hardly constitute a representative 
Western viewpoint, and that Boxer’s Christian 
Century in Japan and Sansom’s own Western 
World and Japan (both omitted from the Biblio- 
graphical Note) are far more accurate, objective 
and, taken together, give a sufficiently ample treat- 
ment from a much broader and more enlightened 
Western viewpoint. 

Making discerning use of the labors of Japanese 
historians and memoirs of well-informed observers, 
Sansom has found his way unerringly through the 
often biased, romanticized and exaggerated ac- 
counts of the chroniclers, who were usually monks 
or scribes with only limited ideas, for example, of 
actual warfare and the numbers and characteristics 
of participants and leaders. He concludes that be- 
fore the late sixteenth century, initial tactics were 
important but strategy hardly existed, as battles 
tended to develop rapidly into single combats and 
clashes of small uncoordinated groups. Sansom’s 
extensive use of memoirs and occasional letters 
such as Hideyoshi wrote to his wife and to his 
mother has enabled him to bring the chief actors 
in this period of Japanese history to life as never 
before. He makes this difficult task seem easy, 
giving us only an occasional glimpse of the for- 
midable problems of treating Japanese historical 
figures as human personalities in a myth-making 
and group-centered society. For example, he 
writes of Ashikaga Takauji, “Today a butcher, 
tomorrow a penitent, he presents contradictions 
which cannot be resolved, since frank contempo- 
rary statements about him are scarce”; again, 
about Ashikaga Yoshimasa, of the “blemished 
characters” about the Shogunal court, “the most 
enigmatic of all is the Shdgun himself.” Sansom’s 
reasoned judgments of individuals are sometimes 
outspoken. He characterizes Nobunaga as “a cruel 
and callous brute.” Some readers may object when 
Sansom finds somewhat less excuse for the infamies 
of the Caesars of the Julian house who were “of 
noble birth and well educated,” than for the cruel- 
ties of Nobunaga and Hideyoshi, “who were of 
modest origin and driven by ambition,” but most 
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of the comparisons, generalizations and judgments 
which Sansom permits himself are so carefully and 
so modestly put that the most critical reader finds 
himself quite disarmed. 


Many of the details concerning law, administra- 
tion, foreign trade and piracy are new in a Western 
language, contained in short summaries expertly 
fitted into the general narrative. There are also 
fascinating essays on the rise of the constable- 
daimyos and the later Sengoku daimyos, and inter- 
esting comments on the important but always 
subordinate role of politically-minded priests. 
Roughly one eighth of the book (about fifty pages) 
deals with social and economic aspects, including 
an engrossing chapter on life at the Imperial court 
based mainly on Hanazono’s memoirs, and inter- 
esting pictures of the Shogunal court as well. 
Although reliable materials about rural life are 
scarce, Sansom has not neglected it, and has given 
a clear and quite full treatment to the important 
peasant revolts of the period. The growth of 


industry, communications and commercial towns 
is also skillfully described. In his Cultural His- 
tory Sansom showed that the Ashikaga and 
Sengoku periods, despite the almost constant war- 


fare, produced some of the greatest of Japanese 
cultural achievements, with the provinces making 
a contribution for the first time. In the present 
volume he shows that many constructive changes 
were taking place, and that the civil wars did much 
to prepare for and encourage them. He believes 
that the term gekokujéd (“the low oppress the 
high”), so often used to characterize the period, 
is a “useful cliché,” but does not really explain 
the phenomenon, and that it is incorrect to in- 
terpret it as an expression of democratic ideas. 
“What took place was the emergence of new 
classes, together with the exercise of new powers 
by certain members of existing classes” (p. 235). 
He sees a process of constructive change in the 
emancipation of agricultural workers, the rise of 
traders and moneylenders, the increased strength 
of independent local warriors (ji-samurat), who 
could resist the tax-collectors and lead the peasant 
uprisings, and “the seizure of power in both 
national and provincial government by former 
vassals or retainers of the leading warrior houses.” 

Sansom’s treatment of social and economic de- 
velopments is suggestive rather than relentlessly 
analytical. Avoiding abstractions and high-sound- 
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ing generalizations, he has maintained a high 
degree of interest by giving us specific illustrative 
examples. The result is that in a relatively short 
space, he has given us a clear and concrete picture, 
but he often stops short of an attempt at general- 
ized explanation or analysis of historical processes. 

At some points Sansom corrects and clarifies 
assumptions found in Western writings. For ex- 
ample, he doubts (p. 232) if it can be said simply 
that “the masterpieces of Higashiyama were 
created under the inspiration of Zen Buddhism. 
... We need not turn to metaphysics for an 
explanation of pure creative instinct at work.” 
Again, he gives good evidence that the Imperial 
court in this period was not so bereft of influence 
as is usually thought. He points out that besides 
the Buddhist establishments, which depended to 
some degree on the court, the court itself was a 
“stronghold of learning and civil virtue” (p. 
140), and “served at times to ease political ten- 
sions or prevent the development of awkward 
situations, resembling in that respect the function 
of a constitutional monarch in Europe today” 
(p. 341). 

Sansom’s new History as a work of “high popu- 
larization ” must be said to be remarkably success- 
ful. It can be read with interest, pleasure and 
profit by the “ordinary reader” to whom Sansom 
addresses himself. Specialists may find a few 
cases of what might be called overtranslation 
(Buddhist “Church” perhaps, but Buddhist 
“mass”?), but extremely few inaccuracies (this 
reviewer noticed an apparent error in the numbers 
executed after the San Felipe Incident, where 
Sansom has added one to the Franciscans and 
subtracted one from the number of Japanese 
neophytes, certainly a minor slip). What the 
specialist will find unfortunate is the lack of 
footnotes, especially when Sansom introduces, 
usually in an unobtrusive way, something new 
or controversial. For example, the author has 
differed in a number of places in his Volumes I 
and II from his earlier work. An example is his 
three versions of the San Felipe incident, of which 
this reviewer prefers the treatment in Western 
World and Japan, and on which Boxer seems 
actually to have said the last word to date. It 
would be helpful to know whether these changes 
are based on later evidence or on a re-thinking of 
his earlier conclusions. Despite these small reser- 
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vations, the specialist (for whom the work is 
specifically not intended) will certainly find much 
that is new and stimulating in this admirable and 
absorbing treatment of Japanese History, and in- 
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dispensable (and handsome) addition to the 
specialist’s library. 
CHARLES D. SHELDON 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 





Das Shigisan Engi Emaki. Ein japanisches Roll- 
bild aus dem 12. Jahrhundert. By GISELA 
ARMBRUSTER. Pp. 324; 75 pages of illustra- 
tions. Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vdélker- 
kunde Ostasiens, e. V., Hamburg; Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und Vélkerkunde 
Ostasiens, e. V., Tokyo, Hamburg: Kommis- 
SIONSVERLAG OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, 1959. 


The Shigisan Engi is a set of three picture- 
scrolls, illustrating in continuing manner three 
miraculous incidents in the life of Mydren (first 
half of the tenth century), a Buddhist recluse 
living on Mt. Shigi in central Japan. They are 
owned by the Chdégosonshi-ji, a temple on that 
mountain. 

Miss Armbruster’s monograph is based on the 
complete reproduction in heliotype of the three 
scrolls, published in 1921 by the Society of Friends 
of the Yamato-e, Téky6; it is a comprehensive 
study and discussion of what has been written 
about the scrolls in a Western and the Japanese 
language, and a detailed description of content 
and style. For a fair appraisal it must be under- 
stood that it is a doctor’s thesis; this accoants for 
its excessive length, its repetitiousness, lack of 
proportion and pedantic treatment of anything 
that could possibly be connected with the scrolls; 
and since Japanese scholars have discussed prac- 
tically every question raised by these paintings, no 
discoveries were expected, and none were made. 

Miss Armbruster dates the scrolls “into the 
years around 1170,” “not much later than the 
Itsukushima siitra pictures,” which were done 
between 1164 and 1167. A date before 1180 was 
generally given to the set because the third scroll 
depicts the Great Buddha Hall of the Todai-ji and 
its statue as they looked before their destruction in 
that year. Considering its importance, it seems 
that too little attention has been paid to this 
section: the pure frontal view, above all the stairs 
with converging orthogonals, the absence of 
ground upon which the building rests make it 
pretty certain that the painter had before him a 
drawing of the hall done in the manner developed 
by the Chinese in the T‘ang dynasty for the 
representation of religious buildings; and that he 


copied it faithfully, adding lantern and figures 
later. This, of course, lessens the value of this 
scene as chronological evidence considerably, 
There remains only the stylistic evidence, and all 
that can be safely said is that the scrolls must be 
earlier than the Ban Dainagon scrolls. These 
scrolls—by the way vastly superior in quality to 
the Shigisan Engi—are unsigned and undated, 
ascribed to Mitsunaga (his only recorded date: 
1173) and were certainly painted during the last 
third of the twelfth century. 

Miss Armbruster, like everybody else, dismisses 
the tradition which names Toba S6jd (1053-1140) 
as the author of the Shigisan Engi, the main 
reason being that Toba S6jé lived too early- But 
I am not sure that this argument holds. There 
are the copies of the Nenjiigy6ji emaki, 19 scrolls 
done in 1626 by Sumiyoshi Jokei (1599-1670) 
after originals of the years 1156-1159. Even with 
the most generous allowance for the inevitable 
changes made by Jokei, tenor and style place this 
work much closer to the Ban Dainagon than the 
Shigisan scrolls. Which means that the Shigisan 
Engi is certainly older than the fifties of the 
twelfth century, and Toba S6j6 should not have 
been so easily discounted. 

If not, then only as the painter of the first 
scroll, the one with the miracle of the alms bowl 
that made the barn and the rice bales fly through 
the air. There is such a striking difference in 
quality between this and the other two paintings 
that one has to assume either a lamentable de- 
crease in the craft of drawing, or, much more 
likely, another artist. 

What one learns from this book is that Miss 
Armbruster is a promising scholar who has been 
put through her academic paces, and rather rigor- 
ously at that. What she needs is the opportunity 
to inspect as many originals of Yamato-e as possi- 
ble and the chance to write about her researches. 
One looks forward to seeing them published, and 
hopes that she will then be better served than 
with this paper-bound whose print and illustra- 
tions do not come up to an even modest standard. 


Lupwic BACHHOFER 


CaRMEL, CALIFORNIA 








BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Peoples and Languages of the Caucasus. A Synopsis. 


By BERNARD GEIGER, TrBoR Hatasi-Kun, Aert H. 
KuIpers, and Kart H. MENGEs. (Janua Linguarum, 
Nr. VI). Pp. 77, one map. s’Gravenhage: MourTon 
AND Co., 1959. These are, in essence, materials pre- 
pared in the course of work on the Human Relations 
Area Files carried out at Columbia University. We 
find here data for fifty language communities rang- 
ing from Khunzal (129 speakers, according to the 
1926 census from which many of the figures are 
taken) to Armenian. The headings in each chapter 
are: name, number, location, language, traditional 
economy, religion. A “Genetic linguistic Survey ” 
offers a tentative classification not too different 
from Dumézil’s in Les langues du monde. There is 
a valuable Bibliographical Appendix. The map was 
reproduced by Jane Gaitenby. (H. M. H.) 


A Treasury of Modern Asian Stories. Edited by DANIEL 


L. MILTON and WILLIAM CLIFFORD. Pp. xiii + 237. 
New York: MENTOR Book, NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 
oF WoRLD LITERATURE, 1961. A collection of stories 
and excerpts from novels (some originally written 
in English) by the recognized leaders among modern 
Asia’s writers. (The term “modern” of the title 
is a correct choice, rather than “ contemporary,” 
for certain selections, for example, those by Prem 
Chand—the single representative of Hindi writing— 
and Rabindranath Tagore, recognized masters 
though they be, are not examples of contemporary 
writing.) A bibliography of suggested readings 
would have enhanced the value of the book for class- 
room use. (See, e.g., JAOS, 80 (1960), p. 392, for 
a description of Dorothy M. Spencer’s Indian Fic- 
tion in English.) This book is a welcome addition 
to the growing store of available Asian literature 
in English. (E. B.) 


Deutsch-Persisches Wérterbuch. By WILHELM EILERS. 


Lieferung 3. Pp. 96. Wiesbaden: OTTo Harrasso- 
witz, 1961. This third instalment of Professor 
Wilhelm Eilers’ exhaustive vocabulary of modern 
Persian (see JAOS, 80, p. 391) contains the re- 
mainder of the letter A, from ausmergeln to Azur, 
and the beginning of the letter B, until berufen. 
(M. J.D.) 


Persian Literature. A Bio-Bibliographical Survey. By 


C. A. Storey. Vol. II, Part I: A. Mathematics. 
B. Weights and Measures. C. Astronomy and 
Astrology. D. Geography. Pp. 192. Subsidized by 
the Trustees of the “E. J. W. Gibb Memorial.” 
London: Luzac & Co., Lrp., 1958. Part I of 
Volume II of C. A. Storey’s Persian Literature 
renders signal service not only to the Orientalist 
but also to the historian of science. It records 
authors and works of mathematical, astronomical 
and astrological as well as geographical literature 
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of Persia in its two-millennium long development. 
One can very well follow the bio-bibliographical 
evolution of these fields of study, from the Greek 
and Sanskrit beginnings through the Arabic models 
to the independent Persian works written not only 
in Persia proper but also in other adjoining coun- 
tries of Persian language and civilization. All the 
searchers of Persian language and literature as well 
as Islamology will find the work indispensable and 
are looking forward with a keen interest to the 
continuation of the “ Persian Brockelmann.” 
(J. D.S.) 


Naturalistic Tradition in Indian Thought. By DALE 
RIiEPE. Pp. xi+308. Seattle: UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON Press, 1961. This book addresses 
itself mainly to Western readers with no previous 
knowledge of Indian culture. It manipulates West- 
ern philosophical categories without questioning 
their appropriateness and does not therefore seek to 
understand Indian thought in its own setting. 
While the material is largely from secondary 
sources, there is much to recommend it in a field 
which is generally neglected by Western scholars. 
The bibliography is good and has been widely util- 
ized. The transliteration is not consistent. This 
work contains much material but should be utilized 
with care by readers who have no access to the 
originals. (J. F.S.) 


Sangitopanisat-Sdroddhara. Edited by UMAKANT PRE- 


MANAND SHAH. Pp. xxx+ 144. (Gaekwad’s Orien- 
tal Series, No. 133.) Baroda: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 
1961. This work is significant in that it represents 
an early tradition of music and dancing in Gujarat 
and Rajasthan under the patronage of the Jains. 
The text was composed in 1350 A.D., being an 
abridgement by the Jain author, a monk, of his 
older work of 1324 a.p. Dr. Shah, in his Intro- 
duction, elucidates the contributions of Jain writers 
on the science of Singing and Dancing (Savgita) 
in Western India. A valuable contribution to a 
little known area of knowledge. (E. B.) 


An Agta Grammar By Puy.iis M. HEALEY. Pp. vi 


+103. Manila: BUREAU OF PRINTING, 1960. The 
revised version of the author’s thesis presented to 
the University of Sydney for the degree of Master 
of Arts. A study of a little known language spoken 
by the negritos, living in the central region of 
Cagayan Province, Northern Luzon. As do the 
other languages of the Philippines, Agta belongs to 
the Malayo-Polynesian (Austronesian) group of 
languages, being, specifically, a member of the 
Tlocano-Ibanag group. (E. B.) 


Towards Universal Man. By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


(Edited by BHaBaNI BHATTACHARYA). Pp. xi 








The 


Girv 


+387. New York: Asta PuBLisHine Houses, 1961. 
A selection of eighteen essays from the pen of the 
man who can be considered the culmination of 
India’s renascence, translated from the original 
Bengali by eminent Indians. Poet, novelist, short- 
story writer, dramatist, artist, musician, educa- 
tionist, political, economic and social reformer, phi- 
losopher—he exemplified the Renaissance Man. This 
volume has been issued by the Tagore Commemora- 
tive Volume Society of New Delhi in collaboration 
with the Ford Foundation, New York, on the oc- 
casion of the Master’s hundredth birthday annivar- 
sary. The selections, which concentrate upon 
Tagore’s thoughts on contemporary social problems, 
emphasize his role as one of India’s leading social 
pioneers. The notes (pp. 367-383) comment briefly 
on the background to each of the selections. This 
invaluable contribution to our knowledge of Ta- 
gore’s works is a result of the selfless exertions of 
the Tagore Society and its associates, under the 
leadership of Bengal’s distinguished scholar—now 
the Indian Minister for Culture and Scientific Re- 
search—, Professor Humayun Kabir, with the 


eminent author Bhabani Bhattacharya as_ the 
Editor-cum-Chief translator. (E. B.) 
dnapadamanjari and Girvdnavaénmanjari. Edited 


with an Introduction by UMAKANT PREMANAND 
Suan. (M. S. University Oriental Series, No. 4.) 
Pp. 38+ 86. Baroda: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 1960. 
“These two small texts, though originally composed 
for teaching Sanskrit by direct method, have... 
supplied to us a good deal of cultural data for 
c. 17th century A.p. and as such they are valuable 
documents for students of Indian culture” (from 
Foreword by B. J. Sandesara). Dr. Shah’s Intro- 
duction (a modest term) fully explores the con- 
tents—religious, social and economic—of these 
works, and is, in itself, a comprehensive essay on 
the daily life of the Brahmin householder of the 
Banaras of that period. (An index of its contents 
would have added immeasurably to its usefulness as 
a source for students of the culture.) The texts, 
themselves, make ideal readers for introductory 
Sanskrit classes, the interest of whose students is 
directed immediately to gathering cultural data, 
rather than to acquiring a sensitivity for literary 
appreciation. (Originally published in the Journal 
of the Oriental Institute, Vol. VII, No. 4; Vol. VIII, 
No’s 1-4; Vol. IX, No’s 1-3.) (E. B.) 





Ramayana. By Herman Jacost. Translated from 
the German by S. N. GHOSAL. Pp. vii+ 104. 
Baroda: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 1960. Students of 
Indology will be grateful to Dr. Ghosal and the 
Oriental Institute for making this work available. 
The translator remarks in his Preface (p. v) 

. my translation . . . does not contain the 
Appendix, that forms a portion of the original 
Jerman text. ... the Appendix contains, besides 
a few notes, merely the summaries of the different 
recensions of the Rimayana, which are unusually 
long and crammed with repetitions. To me it 
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A Concise History of Classical Sanskrit Literature. 


Indologen-Tagung, 


seemed that the serious scholars would not gather 
the contents of the recensions from Jacobi’s sum- 
maries, but would fall back upon Valmiki’s original 
for satisfying their craving for authenticity. Fur.. 
ther as every Hindu is very much acquainted with 
the Ramiyanic stories through vernacular transla- 
tions of the epic, even to the minutest details in spite 
of deviations, I considered it useless to translate the 
summaries of the different recensions of the text 
and inflate the body of the translation. But mature 
consideration now shows that I was wrong. The 
English translation of the Appendix would have 
certainly facilitated securing references to the inci- 
dents of the epic within the shortest possible time.’ 
(Originally published in installments in the Jour- 
nal of the Oriental Institute, Vol. V, No. 2, to Vol. 
VIII, No. 3.) (E. B.) 


Indus Civilization. By Str Mortimer WHEELER. 
Pp. xi+106 (14 Figures, 2 Plans, 18 Plates). 
New York: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press, 1961. 
A second, revised edition of the supplementary 
volume to the Cambridge History of India, Volume 
I. The first, which appeared in 1953, was, in the 
author’s words, ‘a new chapter for volume I of the 
Cambridge History of India and is designed to con- 
form with the scope properly imposed by that set- 
ting. This second edition incorporates the findings 
of explorations and excavations carried out during 
the past eight years. (The subject continues to 
provoke scholarly analysis. See The New York 
Times, Sunday, June 11, 1961, for the article by H. 
M. Schmeck, Jr., in which he reports S. N. Kramer’s 
hypothesis that the Indus Valley civilization is the 
“land of Dilmun,” the legendary Eden of the 
Sumerians. ) (E. B.) 


By 
GAURINATH SAsTRI. Pp. 220. New York: Oxrorp 
UNIVERSITY Press, 1961. A thoroughly revised and 
expanded version of the first edition which origi- 
nally appeared in 1943 under the title Introduction 
to Classical Sanskrit. A handy primer, especially 
useful for introductory classes in Indian literature 
and culture. (E. B.) 


1959. Herausgegeben von ERNST 
WALDSCHMIDT. Pp. 292. Géttingen: VANDEN- 
HOECK UND RUPRECHT, 1960. A collection of papers 
presented at a conference held in 1959 in Villa 
Hiigel, Essen, under the patronage of the Krupp 
Company at the exhibition “ Five Thousand Years 
of Art from India.” The papers reflect the high 
level of scholarship represented by their authors. 
The six color reproductions, included among 4a 


number of plates and diagrams, are superb. 
(E. B.) 


A Dictionary of Urdu, Classical Hindi and English. By 


John T. Pratrs. Pp. viii+ 1259. New York: Ox- 
FORD UNIVERSITY Press, 1961. In his Preface to 
the 1884 edition the author remarked: ‘A new 
Dictionary of Urdu and Hindi will not, I believe, 
be deemed an unnecessary work by those who have 
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Gems from Sanskrit Literature. 





studied or taught those languages with the aid of 
existing Dictionaries.’ His work proved an indis- 
pensable tool over the years. The Oxford Univer- 
sity Press is to be commended for making its con- 


tinued availability possible. (E. B.) 


King Mongkut of Siam. By A. B. Griswotp. Pp. 60. 


New York: THe Asta Society, 1961. The author’s 
aim is to place in its true perspective the life and 
works of the monarch ‘hardly known in the west 
except in a series of grotesque caricatures presented 
under such names as Anna and the King and The 
King and I.’ This is an expansion of the author’s 
article, “King Mongkut in Perspective,” which ap- 
peared in the Journal of the Siam Society, Bangkok, 
Vol. XLV, No. 1, April, 1957. (E. B.) 


(Siktimala) By 
Aryendra Sharma and E. V. Vira Raghavacharya. 
Pp. 83. (Sanskrit Academy Series No. 5.) Hy- 
derabad-Deccan: THE SANSKRIT ACADEMY, OSMANIA 
UNIVERSITY, 1959. A selection from Sanskrit (and, 
in one instance, Prakrit) literature of maxims and 
aphorisms the range of which touches upon all 
aspects of life. E.g., ‘An ignorant person is easy 
to please; still easier to please is a learned person. 
But the Creator himself cannot please one who is 
foolishly puffed up with his little knowledge’ (p. 3). 
Even a strong person is looked down upon unless 
he makes his strength felt; fire latent in wood can 
be stamped under foot, but not if it is ablaze’ 
(p. 7). ‘A piece of glass, if set in gold, acquires 
the lustre of emerald; so does a fool acquire skill 
by associating with the wise’ (p. 19). ‘A mean 
fellow knows how to ruin others’ interests, but not 
in how to help furthering them. The wind is 
competent only in felling a tree, not in raising it’ 
(p. 25). ‘Fire burns all the more brightly when 
the fuel is stirred; and a serpent expands its hood 
when irritated. Generally, all beings rise to their 
full height when provoked’ (p. 29). ‘One should 
not make friends with or have affection for a wicked 
man. <A charcoal, if live, scorches; if cold, it 
blackens the hand’ (p. 31). ‘The wise should 
accept right words even from a child. In the 
absence of the sun, does not a small lamps give 
light?’ (p. 41). ‘Where there are no scholars, 
even a person of little knowledge is honored. In a 
country without trees even a castor plant is ac- 
claimed as a tree’ (p. 47). ‘A lion roars in reply 
to the thunder of clouds, not to the howl of a 
jackal. It is not wise to have straight dealings 
with the crooked’ (p. 69). ‘The reader can, if he 
cares to, learn a great deal from them which would 
be of use in life. But even if reading for pleasure, 
he will not be disappointed.’ nee Pp 1). 
(E. B.) 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Bengali Manuscripts. By 


Munsui Apput Karim and AuMAD SHarir. Eng- 
lish edition with Introduction by Syep Sassap 
Husain. (Asiatic Society of Pakistan Publications 
No. 3.) Pp. xxviii+589. Dacca: AstaTic SocIeTY 
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OF PAKISTAN, 1960. The manuscripts (puthis) of 
this collection have provided and will continue to 
provide valuable information for the study of Mid- 
dle Bengali Literature. The Muslim authors drew 
upon Arabic and Persian sources, as well as the 
oral and written literature of the Indo-Pakistani 
sub-continent, for their themes. Their products 
reflect the influence of the Vaisnava literature and 
the Mangala Kavya of that time. They represent a 
social documentation which must be fully exploited 
for a balanced understanding of the period and the 
people of the area. (E. B.) 


Samkhya Karika of Isvarakrsna. By Radhanath 
Phukan. Pp. vii+165. Calcutta: Firma K. L. 
MUKHOPADHYAY, 1960. The author remarks in the 
Preface: ‘ Here, as it were, I have framed an issue 
and am submitting it to a court of learned Pandits 
for a decision. The issue is: (1) Whether the 
Sammkhya Philosophy is atheistic and without clear 
meaning; or (2) whether it is precisely scientific 
on “ Psycho-Physics for God-realization.” ’ 
(E. B.) 


Naikas and Naikdas. A Gujarat Tribe. By P. G. Shah. 


Indo-Aryan and Hindi. 


Pp. ii+87. Bombay: THE GUJARAT RESEARCH 
Society, 1959. This study presents the author’s 
results of a program of investigation ‘to provide 
comprehensive Research Material for preparing 
schemes of amelioration for the tribes (in Gujarat) ; 
the plan . . . was dropped by the Government of 
Bombay, but has been independently followed by the 
Gujarat Research Society.’ This is one in a series 
of studies on the tribes of Gujarat to which the 
author has devoted himself unsparingly. (E. B.) 

By S. K. Chatterji. Pp. viii 
+329. Calcutta: Firma K. L. MUKHOPADHYAY, 
1960. A second edition, revised and enlarged, of 
the standard work on the subject by one of the fore- 


most scholars in the field. (E. B.) 
A Bibliography of Indology. Vol. I. Indian Anthro- 
pology. Compiled by J. M. Kanirxar. Edited, 


and enlarged by D. L. BANERJEE and A. K. OHDEDAR. 
Pp. ix+290. Caleutta: NatTionaL Liprary, Gov- 
ERNMENT OF INnpIA, 1960. The first volume of a 
basic bibliography covering all aspects of Indian 
culture. This takes a great step towards filling a 
long-felt need. The authors note that “except in a 
few important cases . . . journals have been spar- 
ingly drawn upon for analytic entries’ and refer 
to David C. Mandelbaum’s Materials for a Bibli- 
ography of the Ethnology of India (mimeographed 
for limited circulation) and Elizabeth von Fiirer- 
Haimendorf’s An Anthropological Bibliography of 
South Asia. See JAOS, 79 (1959), 203-204 for 
Dorothy M. Spencer’s review. ) (E. B.) 


Select Asokan Inscriptions. By Sachchidananda Bhat- 


tacharya. Pp. xvi+114. Calcutta: Firma K. L. 
MuxKunopapHyay, 1960. A Second edition with re- 
visions and additions. Appendix A contains trans- 
lations of fourteen edicts not included in the first 
edition and Appendix B the English translation of 















the bilingual edict (in Greek and Aramaic) recently 
discovered at Kandahar in Afghanistan by Italian 
archaeologists. (See L. A. Schwarzschild’s review 
of G. Pugliese Carratelli and G. Levi Della Vida, 
Un Rditto Bilingue Greco-Aramaico di Aégoka, in 
JAOS, 80 (1960), 155-157). (E. B.) 


Social History of the Muslims in Bengal. (Down to 
A.p. 1538.) By Aspput Karim. Pp. xviii + 252. 
Dacea: THE Astatic Society oF PAKISTAN, 1959. 
The author’s Ph.D. thesis for the University of 
Decca in which he examines the formation and 
development of Muslim society in mediaeval Ben- 
gal. The date 1538 a.p. marks the close of the 
period prior to the intrusion of Pathan and Mogul 
influences. The work is fully documented, drawing 
for source materials upon Persian chronicles, in- 
scriptions, coins, contemporary accounts of foreign 


travellers, and the local literature and tradition. 
(E. B.) 


Historical Development of Indian Music. By SwaMI 
PRAJNANANANDA. Pp. xxxii+483 and 17 plates. 
Caleutta: Firma K. L. Muxknopapnyay, 1960. An 
analytical and comparative study. Among the 
topics covered are the evolution of Indian music, 
the evolution of the rdgas, rdga vasanta, dhatus 
(music parts), development of classical music and 
the musical literature of Bengal, rhythm and tempo, 
evolution and development of the veena. An ap- 
pendix discusses the development of the notes and 
seales of Vedic music. (E. B) 


Aspects of Sanskrit Literature. By S. K. De. Pp. 308. 
Caleutta: Frrma K. L. MuxnopapHyay, 1959. A 
collection of studies written between 1925 and 1955, 
concerned with certain features of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. This supplements the author’s History of 


Sanskrit Literature. (E. B.) 


Descriptive List of Mutiny Papers in the National 
Archives of India, Bhopal. Vol. I. Pp. v+ 67. 
New Delhi: Natronat Arcuives oF InpIA, 1960. 
The first volume in a series compiled to make 
available materials from the records of the late 
Bhopal State. (E. B.) 


Studies in Hindu Political Thought and its Metaphysical 
Foundations. By V. P. Varma. Pp. iv + 332 + vii. 
Delhi: Mormtat Banarsipass, 1959. A second, re- 
vised and expanded, edition of the work which first 
appeared in 1950. ‘The fundamental point in the 
methodology pursued in this book is to make a 
sharp distinction between history and concept. 
we have historical examples in ancient India of 
actions which, in modern terminology, can be char- 
acterized as illustrations of the exercise of sovereign 
power but this does not mean the formulation of a 
theory of sovereignty in ancient Hindu political 
thought. . Perhaps this book of mine is the 
first book on “ Political Philosophy of the Ancient 
Hindus.” It tries to capture that Platonic-Cice- 
ronian-Augustinian orientation of viewing things 

political in the framework of a fundamental meta- 

physie which is also the characteristic of a large 
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body of ancient Hindu political thought.’ (Preface 
to the second edition, p. iii.) (E. B.) 


Palaeoliths from the Beas and Banganga Valleys 
Punjab. By B. B. Lat. Reprinted from Ancient 
India, No. 12, 1956, pp. 58-91, Plates XVI-XL, 
16 Text Figures. This paper gives an account of 
the discovery of four Sohan sites, namely Guler, 
Dehra, Dhaliara and Kangra in the Kangra Dis. 
trict of the Punjab in June 1955, and of the explora. 
tion of the sites by the author with the assistance 
of four other collaborators. Under each site is 
given an account of it, the formation of the river 
terraces and the tools. The tools from the principal 
site of Guler are classified typologically and the 
terraces and tool sequences examined. Numerous 
photographs and drawings of tools illustrate their 
description. The author concludes the paper with 
a general discussion in which has been examined 
the relationship between the chopper-chopping tools, 
forming the great majority of the implements dis. 
covered at these sites, and the hand-axes and 
cleavers which predominate at sites in South India, 
In this discussion, similar palaeolithic implements 
found in Africa and Southeastern Asia have been 
taken into account, but the results arrived at, as 
is usual in such cases, are not conclusive. This 
paper is an important addition to the literature on 
the Palaeolithic industries of India in particular, 
and its Prehistory in general. (S. P.) 


Kangra Paintings of the Bhagavata Purdna. By M. S$. 
RANDHAWA. Pp. 99+ 20 color plates and 10 illus- 
trations. New Delhi: NationaL Museum or Inp1, 
1960. The monograph is devoted to a connected 
series of paintings in several Indian collections of 
the Bhigavata Purina. The more than a hundred 
and twenty paintings are assigned to 1790-1806. 
Randhawa follows Archer in singling out the paint- 
ings illustrating the Risa Lila (plates XIII-XVI) 
as outstanding and painted by a master whose 
work by far excells that of the other paintings. 
Mr. Randhawa does not attempt a critical analysis 
of the paintings, his approach is devotional and 
emotional. He gives his personal reaction to each 
painting and describes its subject in detail. The 
notes on the plates are preceded by a text meant for 
the general reader who is introduced to the evolu- 
tion and development of the Krishna cult, Vaish- 
nava literature and the Bhakti cult; to an account 
of the several types of illustration of the Bhigavata 
Purina outside the Kangra School, and to a survey 
of Kangra painting. The drawings which are inter- 
spersed through the text vary in quality as much 
as the splendidly reproduced paintings with their 
Fra Angelico like sweet purity or doll-like pretti- 
ness. The text written at the back of each painting 
and its translation are given in full length. This 
beautiful album will, it is hoped, be followed by 
other monographs of Kangra painting published by 
the National Museum of India for the delight and 
education of a rapidly growing public in India and 
outside. (S. K.) 
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Jl Buddhismo. By Oscar Botto. Pp. 125. 12 plaes and 


map. Milano: IsTITUTO EDITORIALE GALILEO, 1959. 
Informative, very well and clearly written, concise 
book describing the life of Buddha, the essence of his 
teaching, Tantric Buddhism and the spreading of 
Buddhism to Greater India. Contains also a bibli- 
ography and a useful index. Appeared as Volume 6 
in the series Le religioni dell’Umanita. (L. 8.) 


Concise Chinese-English Dictionary, Romanized. By 


JaMES C. Quo. Pp. vi+225. Rutland, Vermont 
and Tokyo: CHARLES E. TUTTLE Co., 1960. The 
dictionary under review is a pocket size companion 
volume to Mr. Quo’s Concise English-Chinese Dic- 
tionary, Romanized. It is very clearly and hand- 
somely printed in Japan on good paper. For a book 
as small in size as the present dictionary (8 x 14 x 1 
ems.) it contains surprisingly much material, in- 
cluding a good many modern words and compounds 
not treated in any existing Chinese-English dic- 
tionary irrespective of size. Characters and romani- 
zation (Wade) are supplied for all compounds, and 
for the most recent vocabulary those terms used on 
Formosa are marked with one asterisk, those used 
on the Mainland with two asterisks. The number 
of words and compounds included approaches 10,000, 
more than half the number found in W. Simon’s 
A Beginners Chinese-English Dictionary. I would 
estimate that about one third of the compounds in 
Quo’s dictionary are not found in Simon’s, but, of 
course, not all of them are equally important. The 
book is easily worth the $2.00 it sells for in the 
U.S. (S. E.) 


Chinese Classics. With a translation, critical and 
exegetical notes, prolegomena, and copious indexes. 
By James Lecce. Reprinted from the last editions 
of the Oxford University Press. 5 volumes. Hong 
Kong: Hone Kone University Press, 1960. $80.00. 
“A number of errata listed by James Legge have 
been corrected in the text. Added at the front of 
each volume are Concordance Tables to later trans- 
lations in English, French and German and to the 
Shih-san-ching chu-shu fu chiao-k‘an-chi, Shanghai 
1935. Volume I contains a portrait of Dr. James 
Legge with a Biographical Note by Dr. L. T. Ride, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Hong Kong. 
Volume II contains Notes on Mencius by Dr. Arthur 
Waley, originally published in Asia Major, N.S. I, 
i, 1949.” (E. H. 8.) 


Chinese Classics. By JAMES LEGGE. Biographical 
Note, by Linpsay RIDE; Concordance Tables; Notes 
on Mencius, by Dr. ARTHUR WALEY. Pp. 29 + xlviii. 
Hong Kong: Hone Kone UNIVERSITY PREss, 1960. 
$2.00. This is a separate printing of the new mate- 
rials which appear with the 1960 five-volume edition 
of Legge’s Chinese Classics. (E. H. 8.) 


Kyoto Daigaku fuzoku toshokan rokushi-nen shi. Pp. 


342. Kyoto: Kyoro University LIBRARIES, 1961. 
A study of the development of the libraries of Kyoto 
University over the past sixty years. Information 


on resources of the several special libraries. 
(E. H. 8.) 


Contemporary China; Economic and Social Studies; 


Documents, Chronology, Bibliography, III, 1958-59. 
Pp. xi+ 439. Hong Kong: Hone Kone UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1960. $6.00. Statistics and other data for 
social scientists on Communist China, with some 
short essays (such as K. A. Wittfogel, “Class 
Structure and Total Power in Oriental Despotism ”). 
Large bibliography and indexes. (E. H. 8.) 


Lolo of Liang Shan. By Lin Yten-nva. Trans- 
lated by Ju-sHU PAN. Pp. 159. New Haven: Hrar 
Press, 1961. $3.00. Translation of a _ report 
(Liang-shan I-chia) of a field trip among the Lolo 
made by Professor Lin in 1943. It is primarily a 
study in social anthropology, and has tables of 
kinship terms and terms of address. (E. H. 8S.) 


Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution. By Harrop R. 
Isaacs. Second Revised Edition. Pp. xxi+ 392. 
Stanford: SrTanrorp UNIVERSITY Press, 1961. 
$7.50. First published in 1938, this is a study of 
the early years of Chinese Communism, especially 
during 1925-27, with an appendix covering the 
Kiangsi Soviet period of 1928-34. (E. H. 8S.) 


Studies in Chinese Institutional History. By LiEn- 


SHENG YANG. Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies 
XX. Pp. 229. Cambridge: Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1961. Republication of nine of Professor 
Yang’s articles which appeared in the Harvarp 
Journal of Asiatic Studies between 1946 and 1957. 
(E. H. 8.) 


Far East: China and Japan. Edited by Doveras 
Grant and Mirtar MacLure. University of 
Toronto Quarterly Supplement 5. Pp. numbered 
259 to 344. Toronto: UNIVERSITY oF ToRONTO 
Press, 1961. Short essays: J. R. Levenson, The 
Intellectual Revolution in China; A. FEUERWERKER, 
Rewriting Chinese History: Interpreting the Past 
in the People’s Republic of China; M. H. VAN DER 
VALK, Assimilation and Chinese Law; W. A. C. 
Dosson, Micius; D. Hawkes, The Supernatural in 
Chinese Poetry; P. D. HANAN, A Landmark of the 
Chinese Novel; D. Keene, Modern Japanese 
Literature. (E. H. 8S.) 


Journal of the Hong Kong Branch of the Royal Asiatic 


Society, Vol. I (1960-61). HK$20 per year. The 
Hong Kong Branch existed from 1847 to 1859, and 
was revived in 1959. This first issue of its journal 
contains the following as Transactions: F. 8. 
DRAKE, “The Study of Asia: A Heritage and a 
Task”; A. M. MacrarRLANne, “Birds of Hong 
Kong”; B. T. Curu, “ Flowers of Hong Kong”; 
James J. Y. Liv, “The Knight Errant in Chinese 
Literature”; Huegu RiIcHARDSON, “Tibet as it 
Was.” As Articles Contributed: Dororny Scort, 
“The Morrison Library”; Liu TsuN-yan, “ Bud- 
dhist Sources of the Novel Feng-shen Yen-I”; 
Hoitmes WELcH, “ Buddhist Organizations in Hong 
Kong”; B. D. Witson, “Chinese Burial Customs 
in Hong Kong.” (E. H. 8.) 











OBITUARIES 
BETTY HEIMANN 


Professor Betty Heimann passed away on Friday the 
19th of May, 1961, at Sirmione, Lake Gardia, Italy, 
where she used to spend the summer. A short memorial 
service was held in London on the Ist of June, 1961. 
Dr. Heimann’s death was unexpected, for to all who 
knew her she appeared permanently young and a con- 
stant source of fresh and original ideas. She will be 
remembered whenever Indian thought is studied as a 
competent and original interpreter, who always looked 
for what had been neglected, formed independent judge- 
ments on apparently known topics and questioned all 
traditional assumptions. 

Betty Heimann was born in Germany in 1888 but 
spent most of her later years in London. She taught 
Indian philosophy and Sanskrit at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London, and at the 
University of Ceylon at Peradeniya. Her thesis, sub- 
mitted in 1922, made her known as the independent 
scholar she always remained. She did not follow the 
general trend in Europe and especially in Germany of 
scholars mainly interested in Sankara’s Advaita. In- 
stead she drew attention to another and equally impor- 
tant school of Vedanta, i.e., Dvaita, by preparing an 
edition and annotated translation of Madhva’s commen- 
tary on the Kithaka Upanisad. Despite this book and 
the work done by H. von Glasenapp and more recently 
by Mlle. S. Siauve, Dvaita continues to be neglected by 
the majority of Western scholars interested in Indian 
though. Betty Heimann paid more attention to Indian 
editions and translations than most of her predecessors 
among Western students of Indian philosophy. However 
she did not accept her sources uncritically: “ Diese 
Ubersetzungen sind . . . trotz ihres europiiisch—wissen- 
schaftlichen Gewandes ein reines Produkt indischer 
theologischer Gelehrsamkeit mit allen Vorziigen und 
Nachteilen einer solchen.” 

In the following decades Dr. Heimann published 
numerous interesting articles in both Orientalist and 
philosophical journals, in the beginning in German but 
later increasingly in English. It is not possible to sum- 
marize these in this short notice. Some were published 
together in the Studien zum Higenart indischen Denkens 
(Tiibingen, 1930). In this work, which remains as im- 
portant to-day as it was in 1930, she seeks a unity of 
structure within and behind the bewildering varieties 
of Indian thought. This book ought to be better known 
than it is and deserves at least a translation into Eng- 
lish. In it the, then as well as now, prevailing search 
for similarities between Indian and Western thought 
is counterbalanced by an analysis of “ Antithesen ” 
between the two. Betty Heiman shows here for example 
how labels like transe -ndentalism and mysticism are 
not applicable to Indie . systems, which are often at 
least as world affirming as they are world negating. 
Elsewhere it is emphasized how apparently magical 
modes of thinking subsist by the side of sophisticated 
developments. 
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Betty Heimann’s last published book appeared as a 
monograph of the Royal Asiatic Society of which she 
was a member of long standing and to the JOURNAL of 
which she contributed articles and numerous reviews, 
In this book The significance of prefives in Sanskrit 
philosophical terminology (London, 1951) her dynamic 
approach to problems of Indian philosophy is applied 
to the language of Indian philosophers. This investiga- 
tion starts with an idea expressed by the Sanskrit gram- 
marians. The wupasarga “preverb” is arthavdcaka 
“bearer of (independent) meaning” according to the 
Rkpratisdkhya. Punyarija in his commentary on the 
Vakyapadiya states that such a preverb gives a artha- 
vigesa “ modified meaning ” to the verb. These modifica- 
tions, more of nouns than of verbs, are the main subject 
of Dr. Heimann’s last monograph. 

Betty Heimann’s independence and originality pre- 
vented her from leading an easy life. She lived alone 
but never appeared lonely. Until her death she led the 
full life of a person who possesses an always creative 


mind. 
J. F. Staar 
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P. K. GODE 


It is my great misfortune to have to communicate to 
you the sad news of the death of Professor P. K. Gode, 
Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, which occurred at noon on Sunday, the 28th of 
May, 1961. Professor Gode was hale and hearty and 
carried out his academic and administrative duties with 
his usual zeal and punctiliousness almost till the hour 
of his death. He suffered a mild heart attack on the 
morning of Sunday, and, under medical advice, was 
immediately removed to the hospital; but, in spite of 
expert medical attendance, he expired within a few 
minutes. 

It is needless for me to refer here to Professor Gode’s 
exemplary devotion to work, his monumental contribu- 
tions to Sanskrit and Indological studies, his vast 
knowledge of Indian literary chronology, his well- 
deserved popularity with scholars all over the world, and 
his remarkable administrative efficiency. You are doubt- 
less aware that five volumes of his collected papers, 
together extending over 2200 pages, have been already 
published, and two more volumes are now in press. 
Besides this, drafts of many more research papers are 
to be found in his files. It is hoped that suitable action 
will be soon taken in respect of them. 

Professor Gode joined the Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute on the 26th of April, 1919, and was 
actively associated with it till his death. A great void 
has now been created at the Institute, but we are trying 
to find consolation in the sure knowledge that a large 
number of Professor Gode’s friends and colleagues all 
over the world are sharing in our deep sorrow. 


R. N. DANDEKAR, 
Honorary Secretary, 


BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
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The next Congress of the International Organization 
for the Study of the Old Testament will be held on 
August 26-31, 1962, at Bonn, Germany. Professor 
Martin Noth, President, Lennéstrasse 24, Bonn, West 
Germany. 
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The Ninth International Congress of Linguists, under 
the presidency of Einar Haugen, will be held in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, at Harvard University and at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from August 
27 to August 31, 1962. The Congress will have five 
Plenary Sessions, twelve Section Meetings, and an as yet 
undetermined number of Group Meetings. The topics 
and rapporteurs for the Plenary Sessions are: “On the 
Methods of Internal Reconstruction,” J. Kuryltowicz; 
“Levels of Linguistic Analysis,” E. Benveniste; “ Struc- 
tural Variation in Language,” A. Martinet; “The Logi- 
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cal Basis of Linguistic Theory,” N. Chomsky; and 
“Linguistic Aspects of Translation” (rapporteur in- 
vited). The Section Meetings, which will consist of four 
contributed papers each, have tentatively been assigned 
the following topics: Mathematical Linguistics, Pho- 
netics and Phonemics, Linguistic Geography, Stylistics, 
Morphology and Morphophonemics, Technology and Lin- 
guistics, Linguistic Change, Problems of Syntax, Meth- 
ods and Materials of Language Teaching, Language 
Universals, Structural Semantics, and Language and 
Society. Contributed papers that cannot be accommo- 
dated within the Sections or refer to topics other than 
those planned for the Sections, will be read at special 
Group Meetings held each day. Persons interested in 
receiving the official announcement of the Congress are 
asked to write to the Secretariat, 9th International 
Congress of Linguists, Room 14N-307, M. I. T., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

















































The list is corrected to December 31, 1961 according 
to the latest and best information available to the Secre- 
tary. Members are requested to inform the Secretary 
of any corrections that should be made. The number 
placed after the address indicates the year of election. 
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Prof. EMILE BENVENISTE, Collége de France, Paris, 
France. 1959. 

Prof. Manu LEUMANN, University of Zurich, Signau. 
strasse 9, Zurich 8, Switzerland. 1959. 

Prof. Epouarp DHorME, 13 Rue du 22 Septembre, Bécon- 
les-Bruyéres (Seine), France. 1961. 
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Prof. NaBia ABsBoTT, 212 Oriental Institute, University 
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Prof. EpwARD ALLWoRTH, Ph. D., Department of Near 
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Prof. CHARLES S. BRADEN, 6404 Lupton Drive, Dallas 25, 


Texas. 1926. 
Dr. A. W. Bramzetius, P.O. Box 51, Stockholm 26, 
Sweden. 1961. 


Mrs. LYNDAL BRANDEIS, M.A., 56 Seventh Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 1942. 

Memr BRAVMANN, Ph.D., Apt. 9G, 210 W. 10l1st St., 
New York 25, N.Y. 1952. 

Mr. HerBert C. BricuHTo, 256 Van Nostrand Ave., 
Englewood, N. J. 1960. 

Prof. JOHN BricHT, 3401 Brook Road, Richmond, Va. 
1947. 

Rev. JoHN A. BRINKMAN, S.J., 6525 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 26, Ill. 1960. 

Prof. WILLIAM M. BrinNeR, Department of Near Eastern 
Languages, 1229 Dwinelle Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1954. 

*Mrs. Norris L. BrooKens, 508 W. Main St., Urbana, 
Til. 1934. 

*Dr. BEATRICE ALLARD Brooxs (Cottey College), 717 
E. Chestnut St., Oxford, Ohio. 1919. 

Mr. Toomas S. Brooks, FSO (Vientiane), c/o Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25, D.C. 1959. 

Prof. PAuL W. BrosMAN, JR., Ph. D., 7811 Panela St., 
New Orleans, La. 1961. 

Prof. D. MACKENZIE Brown, 1550 Las Tunas Road, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 1944. 

*Dr. FRANK E. BBown (Yale Univ.), Jonathan Edwards 
College, 70 High St., New Haven, Conn. 1938. 

Mr. Ropert F. Brown, 800 N. 10th St., Selingsgrove, Pa. 
1961. 

* Prof. WILLIAM NoRMAN Brown, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 1916. 

Dr. Joun W. BRUNNER, 721 N. Arch St., Allentown, Pa. 
1960. 

Mr. Stantey E. Brusu, 15, Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, West Pakistan. 1956. 

Mr. Cartes B. Bryan, 125 Lawrence St., New Haven, 
Conn. 1955. 

Prof. L. WrnirreD Bryce, M.A., Ph. D., Indore School 
of Social Work, c/o Indore Christian College, In- 
dore, U. P., India. 1961. 

Miss Epna Bryner, 200 W. 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
1946, 

Mr. Briggs W. BucHaNnaAN, Acadian House, Union St., 
Guilford, Conn. 1945. 

Prof. Joun Moore Butiarp, M. A., Ph. D., Wofford Col- 
lege, Spartanburg, S.C. 1959. 

Dr. ANNELIESE GUTKIND BULLING, 1400 Churchill Road, 
Whitemarsh Village, Wyndmoor, Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 1957. 

*Dr. ALEXANDER H. Buttock, State Mutual Bldg., 
Worcester, Mass. 1910. 


Mr. F. W. Bunyan, 309 Santa Inez Way, Sacramento 
1943. 
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Mr. Dovetas C. Burcoer, 507 East 7th St., Bloomington, 
Ind. 1961. 

Rev. FREDERICK H. Bureevin, M.A., 400 E. 59th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. 1959. 

Mr. ARTHUR H. Burtine, 1914 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 1957. 

Mrs. ARTHUR H. BuRLING, 1914 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 1957. 

Mrs. KATHLEEN R. F. Burritt, 26 Birchwood Place, 
Tenafly, N.J. 1958. 

* Prof. Mit~taR Burrows, Ph.D. (Yale Univ.), 1670 
Woodland Ave., Winter Park, Fla. 1925. 

Miss VirGInia Burton, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York 28, N.Y. 1960. 

Rev. Fr. HernricH Buscu, 8. V.D. Research Institute, 
Nanzan University, Showa-ku Gokenyacho, Nagoya, 


Japan. 1948. 

Mr. DonaLtp W. BusuHaw, P.O. Box 6, Pullman, Wash. 
1961. 

Mr. VisupH BUSYAKUL, 121 South 36th St., Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa. 1951. 


Roy F. Butter, Ph. D., Department of Classics, Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas. 1961. 

Mr. Davin C. BuxsBaum, 3737 Brooklyn St., Seattle 5, 
Wash. 1961. 

* Prof. Henry J. Capspury, 774 Milbrook Road, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 1914. 

Prof. Epwin E. CaAtver.ey, Ph. D., (Hartford Seminary 
Foundation), 143 Sigourney St., Hartford, Conn. 
1932. 

Prof. Georce G. CAMERON, Department of Near Eastern 
Studies, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1931. 

Mr. H. D. Cameron, Department of Classical Studies, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1957. 

Prof. SchuyLER CAMMANN, 305 Bennett Hall, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 1939. 

Prof. Epwarp F. CAMPBELL, JR., McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Old Testament Department, 800 W. 
Belden Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 1961. 

JOSEPH CAMPBELL, M.A. (Sarah Lawrence College), 
136 Waverly Place, New York 14, N.Y. 1940. 

Mrs. JEANNY Vorys Cansy, R. F. D. 1, Box 13A, Brooke- 
ville, Md. 1953. 

Dr. VicENTE CANTARINO, Department of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 1960. 

Rev. Ricuarp I. Caprice, S.J., Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Md. 1961. 

Prof. Grorce Carpona (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 508 
Woodland Terrace, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 1959. 
Rabbi Davin A. Jessurum Carpozo, 107-50 Queens 
Boulevard, Forest Hills 75, L.I., N.Y. 1947. 
Henry A. Carey, M.A., Ph.D., Morehead State Col- 

lege, Morehead, Ky. 1941. 

Prof. E. Leste Cartson, A. M., Th. D. (South Western 
Baptist Theological Seminary), 2262 Washington 
St., Fort Worth 10, Texas. 1941. 

Mr. Paut Yee Carson, P.O. Box 1389, New York 1, 
N.Y. 1960. 

* Prof. DenzEL Carr, Department of Oriental Languages, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1937. 
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Mrs. DeNzEL Carr, c/o Department of Oriental Lan- 
guages, University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
1953. 

Mr. Joun S. Carroii, c/o USOM, Embajada EE. UU., 
Guatemala, C.A. 1960. 

Rev. Tuomas D. Carroit, 8.J., Ph. D., Loyola Jesuit 
Residence, Chung Hsiao No. 4, Taichung, Taiwan. 
1946. 

THERESA Howarp Carter, M.A., South Valley Road, 
Paoli, Pa. 1961. 

Miss HELEN Caruso, 64-83 84th Place, Rego Park 79, 
N.Y. 1959. 

Miss CATHERINE E. Casey, Apt. 5, 603 Elmwood, Austin, 
Texas. 1961. 

Rev. Davip F. CAsEey, 20 Newton Street, Brookline, Mass. 
1958. 

Mr. Joun CaupMont, P.O. Box 11, Newton, Singapore 
11, State of Singapore. 1961. 

Mr. JEROME T. CAVANAUGH, 5812 Knox Ave., South, 
Minneapolis 19, Minn. 1961. 

Rev. Epwarp A. Cerny, 8.S., 8.T.D., St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Roland Park, Baltimore 10, Md. 1940. 

Prof. Cou WHAN Cua, College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, Seoul National University, Seoul, Korea. 


1961. 

Mr. BoarpMAN H. Cuace, 40 Thornton Park, Winthrop 
52, Mass. 1959. 

Prof. Cu‘u Cuat, J. D., 220 W. 71st St., New York 23, 
N.Y. 1961. 


Mr. Ricuarp L. CHAMBERS, History-Government Depart- 
ment, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 1957. 

Prof. SHau Wine CHAN, Department of Asian Lan- 
guages, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 1951 
(1939). 

Prof. W1n@-ts1T CHAN, Ph. D., Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N.H. 1937. 

Prof. MAHBOOBALI A. CHANA, Pakha Pir Incline, Hyder- 
abad Sind (West Pakistan). 1961. 

Prof. Cuane Hstn-Hal, Ph.D. (Fairleigh Dickinson 
Univ.), 220 Schenck Ave., Great Neck, N. Y. 1961. 

Prof. Hstn-PpaAo CHANG, Ph. D., Department of History, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 1961. 

Kun Cuana, Ph. D., Far Eastern and Russian Institute, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 1951. 

Prof. TzE-cHIANG CHAO, American Academy of Asian 
Studies, 2030 Broadway, San Francisco 15, Calif. 
1959. 

Prof. YueN Ren CuHao, Department of Oriental Lan- 
guages, University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


1940. 
Rev. ALPHONSE D. CHaurRize, Ph. D., 68 Horton Ave., 
Lynbrook, N.Y. 1939. 


Prof. O. L. CHAVARRIA-AGUILAR, Ph. D., Department of 
Near Eastern Studies, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 1956. 

Prof. Joun H. Cueex, Jr., M.A., Ph. D., Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. 1961. 

ANWAR G. CHEJNE, Ph. D., Department of Near Eastern 
Languages and Literatures, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit 2, Mich. 1953. 

Prof. Davin Y. Cuen, 7 Arlington St., #32, Cambridge 
40, Mass. 1961. 





Mr. KenNeETH K. S. Cu‘En, Department of Religion, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1959. 
Prof. SHIH-cHUAN CHEN, Ph.D., 10 Welsley Lane, 
Smithtown, L. I., N. Y. 1961. 

Prof. S. H. CHen, 201 Durant Hall, University of Calj. 
fornia, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1950. 

Mr. CHEN TsuU-LUNG, 35 Rue Montéra, Paris 12¢, France, 
1961. 

Laura M. CHENG, Ph. D., 3011-B Patton Road, S. W,, 
Huntsville, Ala. 1953. 

Prof. CHENG TE-K‘UN, 166 Chesterton Road, Cambridge, 


England. 1957. 
Mr. CHarLes E. CHERRY, JR., 58 Beechwood Ave., Roose- 
velt, N.Y. 1953. 


Dr. B. Cu. CuHasra, M.A., M.O.L., F.A.S., Joint 
Director General of Archaeology in India, New 
Delhi I, India. 1945. 

Mr. ANTHONY H. CHIAPPE, 1267 Marlboro Court, Con- 
cord, Calif. 1959. 

Dr. Cuou Fa-Kao, Academia Sinica, Nankang, Taiwan 
(Free China). 1958. 

Mr. Y. C. Cuvu, Department of Oriental Languages, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 1958. 

Joun I. Cuurcu, M.A., U. S. Army Com. Serv. Grp. 
APO 331, San Francisco, Calif. 1950. 

Mr. MIcHEL CIviL, University Museum, 33rd and Spruce 
Sts., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 1960. 

Prof. KENNETH CLARK, 4684 Duke Station, Durhan, 
N.C. 1948. 

Rev. Ernest G. CLARKE, M.A., B.D., Department of 
Near Eastern Studies, Victoria College, University 
of Toronto, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 1953. 

Mr. B. ARMSTRONG CLAYTOR, 1627 Webster St., N. W., 
Washington 11, D.C. 1934, 

Prof. Francis WoopMAN CLEAVES (Harvard Univ.), 24 
Lasalle Road, Needham Heights, Mass. 1947. 
Mrs. Howarp L. Cress, 1809 Girard Ave., S., Minne- 

apolis 5, Minn. 1948 (1944). 

Ray L. CLEVELAND, Ph. D., Oriental Seminary, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 1959. 
Mr. Herman H. Curing, 1808 Capitol Way, Olympia, 

Wash. 1961. 

Mr. Morton Cogan, 1005 N. 40th St., Philadelphia 4, 
Pa. 1961. 

Dr. Gerson D. Conen, Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, 3080 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 1961 
(1953). 

Prof. Pepro I. Conen, M.A., Apartado Postal 1413, 
Panama, Republica de Panama. 1961. 

Prof. BerNarp S. Conn, Anthropology Department, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, River Campus Station, Ro- 
chester 20, N. Y. 1961. 

Henry E. Cottrns, M.A., 117 N. Lotus Ave., Chicago 44, 
Ill. 1947. 

Mr. H. Dunscomse Cott, 2 E. 70th St., New York, N. Y. 
1940. 

Mr. JosePH M. Conant, Department of Classics, Emory 
University, Atlanta 22, Ga. 1939. 

Prof. Harotp C. ConKLIN, Department of Anthropology, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 1954. 

Rabbi Ernst Conrab, 3705 Liberty Heights Ave., Balti- 
more 15, Md. 1961. 
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Prof. EnNesTO A. CONSTANTINO, Ph. D., Room AS 217, 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of the 
Philippines, Diliman, Rizal, Philippines. 1961. 

Consul General of Pakistan, 12 E. 65th St., New York 
21, N. Y. 1961. 

*Prof. Dovetas Hitary Cortey (Univ. of Louisville), 
175 N. Keats Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 1922. 

Prof. EpwarRD M. CoPELAND, JR., M. A., Department of 
Slavic and Oriental Languages, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 1961. 

Prof. Wrtt1am S. Cornyn, Hall of Graduate Studies, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1943. 

Rev. Francis Coscerove, 8.J., Saint Peter’s College, 
Jersey City 6, N. J. 1961. 

Mr. Wirt1am G. Cowan, FSI, American Embassy, 
Beirut, Lebanon. 1961. 

Prof. WARREN C. CoweILL, Hall of Graduate Studies, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1954. 

Mr. Jonn Hapiey Cox, 20 Hesketh St., Chevy Chase, 
Md. 1948 (1939). 

VaucHn E. Crawrorp, B.D., Ph. D. (Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art), 185 Thornton St., Hamden 17, Conn. 
1944. 

Mr. MaynarpD E. Creep, Box 282, New Castle, N.H. 
1946. 

Prof. HERRLEE GLESSNER CREEL, Department of Oriental 
Languages and Literatures, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 1932. 

Prof. EpHraAIM Cross, Ph.D., J.D. (City College of 
New York), 215 W. 98th St., New York 25, N.Y. 
1938. 

Prof. FRANK M. Cross, Jr., Harvard Semitic Museum, 
6 Divinity Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 1947. 

Miss DorotHy CutTtino Crow, 6507 Porcher Ave., Myrtle 
Beach, S.C. 1959. 

Prof. CoRNELIUS CROWLEY, Ph.D., Department of 
Modern Languages, St. Louis University, 221 N. 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis 2, Mo. 1960. 

Dr. JAMES I. Crump, Jk. (Univ. of Michigan), 2770 
Carmel Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 1946. 

Mrs. GEORGETTE JABER CUMMINS, Apt. 7E, 230 Jay St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 1960. 

Mr. Raout CurteEL, Sind Club, Karachi 4, Pakistan. 
1940. 

Mr. JEAN A. CuRRAN, JR., New Delhi Assistant Attaché, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 

Mr. Hat T. Curtis, 207 Orchard Road, Orinda, Calif. 
1961. 

Rev. Joun Briees Curtis, 16 Fairmont St., Philippi, 
W. Va. 1956. 

Mr. FerpINAND DaGENaIs, 2031 Lincoln St., Berkeley 9, 
Calif. 1959. 

Mr. Metvin R. Daunt, Box 1128, Ringwood, N. J. 1956. 
*Mr. Rustom D. Datat, c/o Swiss Bank Corporation, 
11 Regent St., London, S.W. 1, England. 1933. 
Mr. Georce F. Dates, JR., c/o Near Eastern Department 
Royal Ontario Museum, Queen’s Park, Toronto 5, 

Canada. 1954. 

Rev. Epwarp R. DaLeLisH, Eastern Baptist Theological 

Seminary, City Line and Lancaster Ave., Philadel- 

phia 31, Pa. 1960. 
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Prof. FREDERICK W. DANKER, B.D., Department of Ex- 
egetical Theology, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis 5, 
Mo. 1961. 

Mr. Extras S. Davin, 110-45 Queens Boulevard, Forest 


Hills 75, L. 1, N.Y. 1942. 

FLORENCE E. Day, M.A., Ph. D., 15 Everett St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 1940. 

Mr. Rurus S. Day, JR., 2931 Sedgewick Road, Shaker 
Heights 20, Ohio. 1938. 

Rev. Rosert C. 8. Deacon, B. D., 3631 East Thompson 
St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 1960. 

Dr. P. P. DeLoueaz, The Oriental Institute, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 1951 (1940). 

Mr. Morris DEMBO, 3208 19th Road, N., Arlington 1, Va. 
1960. 

* Prof. Ropert E. DENGLER, Ph. D., (Pennsylvania State 
Univ.), 210 S. Gill St., State College, Pa. 1920. 

Mr. Pau B. DENLINGER, Tunghai University, Taichung, 
Taiwan (Free China). 1957. 

Prof. RoBert C. DENTAN, Ph. D., 175 Ninth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 1946. 

ETHEL M. Dentzer, M.A., Rajahmundry, Andra Pra- 
desh, India. 1961. 

Rev. GeorGe A. Denzer, S. T. D., Immaculate Conception 
Seminary, Huntington, N.Y. 1946. 

Prof. Ram Desai, M.A., Ph.D. Black Hills Teachers 
College, Spearfish, S. Dak. 1961. 

Prof. Ropert Des Rotrours, 2 Rue Joseph Bertrand, 
Viroflay (Seine et Oise), France. 1948. 

Prof. VinJAMURI E. DevaputtT, Th. D., D.D., 1100 S. 
Goodman St., Rochester 20, N. Y. 1961. 

MartTIN B. Dickson, M. A., Ph. D., Department of Orien- 
tal Studies, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
1957. 

Mr. James V. Di Crocco, 619 S. Fairfax St., Alexandria, 
Va. 1961. 

Mr. ALBERT E. Dien, Department of Asian and Pacific 
Languages, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, 
Hawaii. 1956 (1951). 

Mr. Anwar S. Din, Education Extension Centre for 


West Pakistan, 3-H, Gulberg, Lahore, West 
Pakistan. 1961. 

JoHn H. Ditton, LL.B., Box 624, Stamford, Conn. 
1956. 


Dr. Maurice S. Drmanp, Curator, Near Eastern Art, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 28, N.Y. 
1954 (1938). 

Epwarp C. Dimock, Jr., 8. T. B., 8. T.M., 1309 E. 50th 
St., Chicago 15, Ill. 1958. 

Director of the Seminar of Indology, University of 
Ghent, Universiteitstraat 16, Ghent, Belgium. 1949. 

Rev. Atoys HERMAN D1rKsEN, C.PP.S., S.T.D., St. 
Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Ind. 1933. 

Mr. D. PrakasH Drxit, Apt. 3, 903 West 22% St., 
Austin 5, Texas. 1961. 

Prof. W. A. C. H. Dosson, Department of East Asiatic 
Studies, University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Ont., 
Canada. 1954. 

Capt. RatpH W. DockenporFF, Box 2323, University 
Station, Gainesville, Fla. 1957. 

Dr. Bayarp Dopce, 19 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 
1926. 
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Mr. Jonn Dotrtn, III, 315 Fuller Ave., S.E., Grand 
Rapids 6, Mich. 1961. 

Prof. Etmer H. Dovetas, Ph. D., 165 Girard Ave., Hart- 
ford 5, Conn. 1959. 

Dr. M. J. DrespeN (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 485 Kirk 
Ave., Media, Pa. 1947. 

Prof. Lucy Driscott (Univ. of Chicago), 2564 E. 72nd 
Place, Chicago 49, Ill. 1932. 

Dr. WaLpo H. DuBBERSTEIN, 707 North Overlook Drive, 
Alexandria, Va. 1932. 

Prof. Homer H. Duss, D. Litt., 133A Banbury Road, 
Oxford, England. 1934. 

Mr. ALFrons A. DuFFEK, Middlesex Turnpike, Chester, 
Conn. 1951. 

Rev. HENRI-MAvURICE DuLupe, O.P., 14, 5th St., South, 
Roxboro, Que., Canada. 1960. 

Prof. PauL EMILE DumMoNT (The Johns Hopkins Univ.), 
4 W. Highfield Road, Baltimore 18, Md. 1930. 

Mr. Dows DuNHAM, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 15, 
Mass. 1947. 

Prof. M. H. Dunsmore, Ph.D., Kalamazoo College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 1941. 

Prof. Louis DuprEg, Ph. D., American Universities Field 
Staff, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 1961. 

Dr. IsmporE DyYEN, Hall of Graduate Studies, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 1936. 

Etwoop T. Dyson, B. D., Th. M., 2454 160th Ave., N. E., 
Bellevue, Wash. 1951. 

Mr. Ropert H. Dyson, Jr., University Museum, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 1957. 

Rev. WaApE Eaton, 70 Central Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
1959. 

IRENE Eser, M. A., 1815 Olympus Ave., Sacramento 25, 
Calif. 1961. 

Prof. WoLFRAM EBERHARD, Department of Sociology and 
Social Institutions, University of California, Berke- 
ley 4, Calif. 1952. 

WILuriAM GRAHAM Ecuots, M.A., D. D., Box 1165, Uni- 
versity, Ala. 1944. 

Prof. Gustave EcKke, Ph. D., 3460 Kaohinani Drive, 
Honolulu 17, Hawaii. 1961. 

* Prof. FRANKLIN EpGerRTON (Yale Univ.), 1007 Sheri- 
dan St., Laramie, Wyo. 1910. 

*Dr. Wirt1am F. Epcerton, The Oriental Institute, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 1917. 

Prof. Ricuarp Epwarps, Department of the History of 
Art, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1961. (1952). 

Prof. Soren Ecerop, Torsvang 46, Kgs. Lyngby, Den- 
mark. 1953. 

Anprew S. EHRENKREUTZ, Ph. D., Department of Near 
Eastern Studies, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 1954, 

Mrs. Frances Hopnette Enret, 2980 S. Marion St., 
Englewood, Colo. 1954, 

Mr. Puree Kart EmMann, P.O. Box 196, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 1952. 

MAXIMILIAN ELLENBOGEN, Ph. D., 268 W. 91st St., New 
York 24, N.Y. 1957. 

JEROME M. ELSENBERG, Director, Royal-Athena Galleries, 
107 W. 43rd St., New York 36, N.Y. 1959. 

* Prof. Murray B, Emeneav, Ph.D., Department of 
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Classics, University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
1929. 

Mr. Bert A. ENGELHARDT, F.S. 1, Department of State 
-SA-6, Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 

Prof. Donatp M. C. ENGLERT, 523 W. James St., Lan. 
easter, Pa. 1939. 

Prof. Ivan ENGNELL, Jairnbrogatan 4, Uppsala, Sweden, 
1949. 

Prof. Morton Scotr Ensiin, Th.D. (St. Lawrence 
Univ.), 16 Prospect St., Canton, N.Y. 1925. 

Rev. Jacos J. Enz, Route 4, Elkhart, Ind. 1949, 

Prof. Extas L. Epstein, Ph. D., Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 1961. 

PavuL G. EssaBAL, Ph. D., Department of Near Eastern 
Languages, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. 1961. 

RicHarRD ETTINGHAUSEN, Ph. D., Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington 25, D.C, 
1944, 

Prof. Brian L. Evans, Department of History, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 196). 

Mrs. MARILYN JANE Evans, 1521 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 1961. 

Prof. Ropert Evans, English Department, Brandeis Uni- 
versity, Waltham 54, Mass. 1961. 

* Col. Louris M. EYERMANN, 3602 Lexington Road, Louis- 
ville 7, Ky. 1945. 

Mr. M. Farrer, Paragon Book Gallery, 140 E. 59th St., 
New York 22, N.Y. 1949. 

Prof. Gorpon H. FarrsBanks, Ph. D., Division of Modern 
Languages, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 1953. 

Mr. WALTER A. FAIRSsERVIS, JR., Anthropology Depart- 
ment, American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, N.Y. 1961. 

J. D. FALK, M.S., 793 Fairmount Place, Bronx 60, N. Y. 
1960. 

Prof. Carsak E. Faran, Ph. D., Middle East Studies 
Center, Portland State College, Portland 1, Ore. 
1961. 

Prof. J. Joet Farser, Ph. D., 45 Douglass College, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 1961. 
Estuer H. Farrior, M. A., 5007 Sentinel Drive, Wash- 

ington 16, D. C. 1961. 

Massup FarzANn, M. A., 408 E. Jefferson St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 1961. 

Rev. Wiiu1aM D. Faucunan, St. Saviour’s Chapel, 
Iliinois Institute of Technology, Technology Center, 
Chicago 16, Ill. 1953. 

Wa ter FEepERN, Ph. D., 105-20 66th Ave., Forest Hills 
75, N.Y. 1946. 

Mr. CHartes A. Fercuson, Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1944. 

Miss Heten E. FerNatp, c/o Mr. Parker Fernald, 217 
Potomac Road, Fairfax, Wilmington 3, Del. 1927. 

Dr. Henry Frevp, 3551 Main Highway, Coconut Grove, 
Fla. 1929. 

Dr. JosHua FINKEL, 3505 Ave. I, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(1929). 

Prof. Jacos J. FINKELSTEIN, Ph. D., Department of Near 
Eastern Languages, University of California, Berke- 
ley 4, Calif. 1950. 


1954 
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*Prof. Louis FINKELSTEIN, Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary, 3080 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 1921. 
RicHarD L. Firster, B. D., 3821 N. 9th St., Philadelphia 

40, Pa. 1960. 

Prof. WALTER J. FIscHEL, Ph. D. (Univ. of California), 
2954 Russell St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 1943. 

Mr. Henry G. Fiscuer, Department of Egyptian Art, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 28, N.Y. 
1953. 

Rabbi EPHRAIM FiscHorr, M.H.L., D.S.S., 15 River- 
view Place, Lynchburg, Va. 1954. 

Rev. JosEPH A. Firzmyer, S.J., Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Md. 1954. 

ReGINA FLANNERY, Ph.D., Catholic University of 
America, Washington 17, D.C. 1947. 

Mr. BENJAMIN A. FLECK, American Embassy, A. P.O. 
301, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 1960. 

Rev. JoHN D. Foerster, S.T.M., 908 Church St., Red- 
lands, Calif. 1956. 

Mrs. JULIE MICHELET FOGELBERG, 11145 Cherry Ridge 
Road, Sebastopol, Calif. 1931. 

Mr. JosePH E. FONTENROSE, Classics Department, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1955. 

Mr. Nets W. Forpe, 3027 Ryons St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
1961. 

Mr. Ropert N. L. Forman, 919 W. Clinton Ave., Mon- 
mouth, Ill. 1959. 

Prof. Gzorce B, Fowter, Ph. D., Department of History, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 1937. 

Mr. Murray Fow.er, 1409 Lakeview Ave., Madison 4, 
Wis. 1941. 

Mr. CHARLES Fox, 2523 Ridge Road, Berkeley 9, Calif. 
1961. 

Mr. GERD FRAENKEL, Committee on Linguistics, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 1959. 

Prof. R. M. Frank, Semitic Department, The Catholic 
University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 1956. 

Hans H. FRANKEL, Ph. D., Hall of Graduate Studies, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1951. 

Mrs. CH‘UNG-HO FRANKEL, Hall of Graduate Studies, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1953. 

Mr. HERMAN B. FREDMAN, 8007 Chase St., Los Angeles 
45, Calif. 1951. 

Dr. Davip NoEL FREEDMAN, Pittsburgh Theological Semi- 
nary, 616 N. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 
1947. 

Mr. Henry Pierson FRENCH, JR., 2060 Westfall Road, 
Rochester 18, N.Y. 1961. 

Prof. Merton B. Frencu, Ph. D., Washburn Municipal 
University, Topeka, Kans. 1937. 

Dr. Davin L. FRIEDMAN, 47, Wood Lane, London, N. 6, 
England. 1942. 

Cuartes T. Fritscu, M.A., Ph.D. (Princeton Theol. 
Seminary), 17 Alexander St. Princeton, N.J. 1937. 

Prof. Grorce H. Frogen, Ph.D., Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. 1957. 

* Prof. RicHarD NELSON Frye, 546 Widener Library, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 1939. 

Mr. Martin Fucus, 97 Fort Washington Ave., New 
York 32, N. Y. 1961. 

Prof. Koratsu Fusira, 3 Craigie St., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 1961. 
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Mr. Harotp G. FULLER, 56274 University Way, N.E., 
Seattle 5, Wash. 1961. 

Dr. RicHarD E, FULLER, 3801 East Prospect St., Seattle 
2, Wash. 1937. 

Prof. HoLpEN FurseR, M. A., Ph. D., Department of His- 

tory, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, 

Pa. 1953. 

ANITA FURSHPAN, 56 Crescent St., Cambridge, 

Mass. 1960. 

Mr. Victor J. Furst, 109 Market Place, Baltimore 2, 
Md. 1939. 

Mr. ALBERT GALLATIN, 53 E, 66th St., New York, N. Y. 
1947. 

Srpney D. GAMBLE, LL. D., 347 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 1937. 

Dr. RicHarp A. Garp, 24 Round Hill Road, Hamden 18, 
Conn. 1944, 

Mr. CHARLES S. GARDNER, 5 Berkeley St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1930. 

Mrs. CHarLes S. GARDNER, 5 Berkeley St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1953. 

Dr. THEopoR H. GasTEeR (Dropsie College), 390 River- 
side Drive, New York 25, N.Y. 1943. 

Miss Mary JEAN GaTEs, College Women’s Club, 2680 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1953 (1934). 

Prof. CHarLes L. Geppes, Ph. D., Department of His- 
tory, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 1956. 

Prof. WiLt1AM J. GepNEY, Ph. D., Department of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1943. 

* Prof. HENry SNYDER GEHMAN, Ph. D., 8. T. D. (Prince- 
ton Theol. Seminary), 24 Hawthorne Ave., Princeton, 
N.J. 1916. 

Prof. BERNHARD GEIGER, Ph. D., 100 West Kingsbridge 
Road, Bronx 63, N. Y. 1939. 

Prof. I. J. Gets, Oriental Institute, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Ill. 1933. 

Prof. DeMETRIUs J. Groreacas, 2 Georgiou Vendiri St., 

Filothei, Athens, Greece. 1949. 

Rev. WALTER GERHARDT, JR., B. D., 226 Evergreen Drive, 
Moorestown, N. J. 1960. 

Mr. Epwin M. Gerow, 1453 E. 56th Street, Chicago 37, 
Tll. 1958. 

STaNLEY Gevirtz, Ph. D., Department of Oriental Lan- 
guages, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, IIl. 
1956. 

Prof. H. A. R. Gres (Harvard Univ.), 190 Widener 
Library, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1958. 

Mr. Donatp A. Gisps, 723 Washington St., Seattle 4, 
Wash. 1961. 

Prof. Davin N. GipMAN, A. M., Department of History, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa. 1961. 

Rev. Paut R. Gicrist, 37 Primrose Lane, Levittown, 
Pa. 1960. 

Rev. Kart GILLMEISTER, 1690 E. Kessler St., Indianapo- 
lis 20, Ind. 1959. 

Prof. H. L. Grnssere, Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, 3080 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 1937. 

Rev. Greorce S, GLanzMAN, S.J., Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Md. 1953. 


Mrs. 
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Prof. Nahum NorsBert GLATZER, Ph. D., Graduate School, 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 1954. 

Sipney Guazer, Ph. D., 7505 Clarendon Ave., Bethesda, 
Md. 1953 (1940). 

Mr. CULVER GLEYSTEEN, 3110 Cathedral Ave., N. W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 1957. 

Dr. Haroitp W. GLippEN, 5149 N. 37th St., Arlington 7, 
Va. 1936. 

THEOpoRE GLUCK, M.H.L., 31 Mohawk Ave., Derby, 
Conn. 1959. 

Rabbi NELson GLUECK, Ph. D. (Hebrew Union College), 
162 Glenmary Ave., Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1929. 

Mrs. JOANNE F. Gosran, 35 Foxglove Road, Levittown, 


Pa. 1961. 

* Mr. JOHN GOELET, 425 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
1957. 

Miss THERESA GOELL, 16 West 74th St., New York 23, 
N.Y. 1951. 


Mr. ELMER A. GoEssL, Milwaukee Public Museum, 808 

West Milwaukee Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 1958 
(1949). 

ALBRECHT GOETZE, Ph.D. (Yale Univ.), 315 Hall of 
Graduate Studies, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 
1935. 

Beatrice L. Gorr, Ph. D. (Yale Univ.), 60 Barton Drive, 
North Haven, Conn. 1942. 

Dr. S. D. Gorrern, 305 Bennett Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 1958. 

BALKRISHNA G. GOKHALE, M. A., Ph. D., Director, Asian 
Studies Program, Wake Forest College, Box 7547, 
Reynolda Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. 1961. 

Dr. NorMAN GoLB, Hebrew Union College, Clifton Ave., 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 1958. 

Rabbi MANUEL GoLp, The Benson East, Township Line 
and York Roads, Jenkintown, Pa. 1961. 

Martin D. Gop, M. A., 445 E. 77th St., New York 21, 
N. Y. 1961. 

Prof. Victor R. Gop, Ph. D. (Pacific Lutheran Theol. 
Seminary), 775 Alvarado, Berkeley 5, Calif. 1947. 

Prof. JupAH GOLDIN, 1319 Davenport College, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 1961. 

Prof. Hetry GotpMAN, Ph.D., Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, N.J. 1937. 

Miss Lippy J. GOLDSTEIN, 2219 Delancey Place Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 1961. 

Mr. Victor K. GoLua, 2476 Hilgard Ave., Berkeley 9, 


Calif. 1961. 
Prof. E. M. Goop, 827 Sonoma Terrace, Stanford, Calif. 
1959. 


RALtpH J. Goopett, M.A., Columbia University Team, 
I.C. A., KABUL, Department of State, Washington 
25, D.C. 1961. 

Prof. Warp H. Goopenouen, Box 14, Bennett Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 1951. 

Dr. Cuauncey S. Goopricu (Univ. of California), Insti- 
tute of Oriental Studies, 16, Brooklands Ave., Cam- 
bridge, England. 1950. 

* Prof. L. Carrtineton Gooprich (Columbia Univ.), 
International Christian University, Mitaka, Tokyo, 
Japan. 1929. 

Reason A. Goopwitn, Ph. D., Apt. 36, 1 Riverside Drive, 
North Tarrytown, N. Y. 1961. 


Mr. JAMES W. GookIN, 9 Waverly Ave., Chelmsford, 
Mass. 1949. 

Dr. GopFREY GoossENsS, Musées Royaux d’Art et d’His- 
toire, Pare du Cinquantenaire, Bruxelles, Belgium. 
1950 (1937). 

Mrs, ANTOINETTE K. Gorpon, One Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3, N.Y. 1947. 

Prof. Cyrus H. Gorpon, Brandeis University, Waltham 
54, Mass, 1949 (1928). 

Dr. EpmMunD Irwin Gorpon, 102 Harvard Semitic Mu- 
seum, 6 Divinity Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 195] 
(1941). 

Mr. Eimer G. GorMAN, 17650 Kilkenny Road., Los 
Gatos, Calif. 1960. 

Prof. OLteG GRABAR, Department of Near Eastern Studies, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1953. 

Prof. CARL GRAESSER, JR., S.T.M., M.A., 389 School 
St., Watertown, Mass. 1959. 

Rev. Davin Crockett GRAHAM, Ph. D., c/o Mrs. Fred 
Russell, 3915 S. Clarkson St., Englewood, Colo. 
1931. 

Mr. Rosert A. GrRaAmpPp, 1083 Anna Road, Huntingdon 
Valley, Pa. 1960. 

Mr. Mortimer GRAVES, 760 Main St., West Newbury, 
Mass. 1929. 

Mary F. Gray, B.D., Ph. D., e/o Mrs. William Bryan, 
1479 San Joaquin, Richmond Annex, Calif. 1957. 

Joun B. GrayBILL, Ph. D., Barrington College, Barring- 
ton, R. I. 1951. 

Mr. A. K. Grayson, Oriental Seminary, The Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 1961. 

Dr. MosHE GREENBERG, 218 Upland Road, Merion, Pa. 
1950. 

Prof. Jonas CARL GREENFIELD, M.A., Department of 
Near Eastern Languages, Royce Hall, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 1951. 

Mr. SAMUEL GREENGUS, 2217 E. 68th St., Chicago 49, 
Til. 1961. 

Gerorce V. Grexorr, M. A., 2124 Parker St., Berkeley 4, 
Calif. 1961. 

Mr. Joun A. C. Grepprn, Director, Greek and Latin, 
Stowe Preparatory School, Stowe, Vt. 1961. 
Prof. GeraLp K. GresseTH, Language Department, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1961. 
Cuartes E. Grresre, A. M., 1125 Gordon St., Lansing 

10, Mich. 1961. 

Pres. Ross J. GrirretH, Northwest Christian College, 
Eugene, Ore. 1937. 

Miss Haze M. Grirrin, 5204 Danbury Road, Bethesda, 
Md. 1961. 

Brig. General SaMUEL B. GRIFFITH, New College, Oxford, 
England. 1960. 

Prof. ALEXANDER Gricotia, Ph.D., Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, City Line and Lancaster Ave., 
Philadelphia 51, Pa. 1941. 

Miss SANDRA GRILIKHAS, 1130 Taylor Drive, Folcroft, 
Pa. 1961. 

Rev. JosepH A. GrIsPINO, Marist College, 3875 Hare- 
wood Road, N. E., Washington 17, D.C. 1958. 
Mr. GLEN M. GrossEAN, Jr., Apt. 2, 1700 Grant St., 

Berkeley, Calif. 1946. 

Prof. Davip A. Gross, Ph. D., University of Judaism, 

6525 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 1961. 
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Ernst J. GrusBe, Ph. D., The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York 28, N.Y. 1959. 

Rev. MIcHAEL J. GRUENTHANER, St. Mary’s College, St. 
Mary’s, Kans. 1929. 

Rev. Victor I. GRUHN, 325 East Liberty St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 1959. 

Mrs. Roger W. GRuUNDISH, Johnny Cake Ridge at Kirt- 
land Road, Willoughby, Ohio. 1960. 

Dr. GUSTAV VON GRUNEBAUM, Director, Near Eastern 
Center, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 1939. 

Joun J. GuMPERZ, Ph. D., Department of Near Eastern 
Languages, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. 1957. 

Mr. WARREN M. GUNDERSON, 1527 Jenkinson Court, 
Waukegan, Ill. 1960. 

Prof. Hans G. GUTERBOCK, Oriental Institute, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 1950. 

Prof. Harvey H. GUTHRIE, JR., Episcopal Theological 
School, 99 Brattle St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 1958. 

Very Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., Kenrick Seminary, 7800 
Kenrick Road, St. Louis 19, Mo. 1941. 

*Most Rev. GEorcE C. O. Haas, Ph. D., D. D. (Institute 
of Hyperphysical Research), 58 Euclid Ave., Hack- 
ensack, N.J. 1903. 

Mary R. Haas, Ph. D., Department of Linguistics, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1942. 

Prof. George G. HacKMAN, Ph.D., Wagner College, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 1951. 

Dr. GeorGeE M. Happap, 2319 Wellington Ave., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 1960. 

Mr. JoHN W. B. Haney, 5408 S. Kimbark Ave., Chicago 
15, Ill. 1957. 

*Prof. E. ADELAIDE Haun, Ph.D. (Hunter College), 
640 Riverside Drive, New York 31, N.Y. 1934. 
Prof. YosHitro S. HaKkepa, M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia 
Univ.), Apt. 64, 420 W. 118th St., New York 27, 

N. Y. 1961 (1956). 

Prof. Trsor Hatasi-Kun, 430 W. 118th St., New York 
27, N.Y. 1956. 

Dr. ALFRED Hatpar, Wallingatan 1, Uppsala, Sweden. 
1947. 

Mr. DonaLp O. HALGREN, 331 Gratton St., Burlington, 
Towa. 1955. 

Dr. ABRAHAM S. HALKIN, 895 West End Ave., New York 
25, N.Y. 1927. 

Miss ARDELIA RipLeY HA, 3025 Cambridge Place, 
N. W., Washington 7, D.C. 1934. 

Prof. Jonn W. Hatt, Ph. D., Department of History, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1961. 

Prof. WiLL1aM W. Hatxo, Hebrew Union College, Cin- 
cinnati 20, Ohio. 1953. 

Dr. Ricnarp T. HALLock, Oriental Institute, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 1932. 

RoBerT ALEXANDER HAMILTON, M.A., Manotick, Ont., 
Canada. 1945. (1940). 

Rev. EMANUEL W. HAMMER, Veterans’ Hospital, North- 
port, N.Y. 1939. 

Mrs. EstHER HANDLER, 3709 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, 
Pa. 1960. 

Miss Susan Y. Hanes, 555 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
1959. 
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Mr. Donatp P. HANSEN, Oriental Institute, University 
of Chicago, 1155 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 1957. 

Mr. Minoru Hara, Department of Sanskrit, Faculty of 
Letters, University of Tokyo, Tokyo, Japan. 1959. 

Mr. ALFRED HARDING, IV, Apt. 33, 50 Morningside Drive, 
New York 25, N. Y. 1957. 

* Rev. Epwarp R. Harpy, Ph. D., 140 Prospect St., New 
Haven 11, Conn. 1924. 

Mr. Rosert S. Harpy, American College for Girls, 
Arnavatkoy, Istanbul, Turkey. 1934. 

Prof. RicHarp S. HARRELL, Ph. D., Institute of Lan- 
guages & Linguistics, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington 7, D.C. 1961. 

Prof. Dovetas G. Harine, 117 Euclid Terrace, Syracuse 
10, N.Y. 1937. 

* Rev. Max Hunter Harrison, Ph. D., 211 Maple Ave., 
New Windsor, Md. 1927. 

Miss V. RANDOLPH HARRISON, Rivoirauche, Monestier de 
Clermont, Isere, France. 1950. 

Dr. Henry H. Hart, 210 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 
1926. 

Rev. Louris HartMANn, C.Ss.R., Catholic University of 
America, Washington 17, D.C. 1937. 

Fioyp C. Harwoop, Ph. D., 10 Orchard Circle, Princeton, 
N.J. 1961. 

Mr. Joun F. Haskins, Apt. 1, 117 E. 10th St., New York 
3, N.Y. 1954. 

* Pres. RayMOND S. Havupert, Ph. D. (Moravian College 
and Theol. Seminary), 1841 Main. St., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 1926. 

Prof. Daviy Hawkes, M.A., D. Phil., 89, Woodstock 
Road, Oxford, England. 1959. 

Mr. Roy E. Haypen, 3 Oak Place, Framingham, Mass. 
1960. 

Dr. A. Eustace Haypon, 414 E. 110th Place, Chicago 
28, Ill. 1937 (1922). 

Lt. Col. BengamMIn H. Hazarp, 1808 Chestnut St., Berke- 
ley, Calif. 1947. 

Mr. THomas P. Hazarp, Jr., Peace Dale, R.I. 1961. 

Mr. Rosert L. Heaptey, Jr., Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany, Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. 1948. 

Mr. JAMES M. Heatu, Department of Classics, Rice Uni- 
versity, Houston 1, Texas. 1961. 

Mr. Gerrit K. ve HEER, 1231 Pacific St., Monterey, 
Calif. 1961. 

Mr. Nicnoxtas L. Heer, P.O. Box 6032, Stanford, Calif. 
1956. 

Dr. Norvin J. Hern (Yale Univ.), 409 Prospect St., 
New Haven, Conn. 1952. 

Prof. Mosue HE Lp, M. A., Ph. D., 2066-B S. John Russell, 
Elkins Park 17, Pa. 1958. 

WarrEN H. HELD, Jr., Ph. D., Department of English, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, Rutherford, N. J. 
1953. 

Mr. Ernest S. HELLER, 325 E. 57th St., New York 22, 
N. Y. 1961. 

Louis G. Hetier, M.A., Ph. D., 15 Buchanan Place, 
Bronx 53, New York, N.Y. 1961. 

Miss Evcentre J. A. HENDERSON, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London, Malet 
St., London, W.C. 1, England. 1961. 
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Mr. Grecory Henperson, American Embassy, A. P 0. 
301, San Francisco, Calif. 1961. 

Mr. Rurus 8S. HEenpon, Jr., 212 Kilburn Road, Garden 
City, L. I., N. Y. 1941. 

Dr. WALTER B. HENNING, 127 Mayfield Ave., London, 
N. 12, England. 1946. 

Rev. Ricnarp A. HENsHAW, Divinity School of Kenyon 
College, Bexley Hall, Department of Old Testament, 
Gambier, Ohio. 1958. 

Mr. Wrii1aM E. HentTHORN, The Asia Foundation, Box 
1089, Seoul, Korea. 1958. 

Gustave Herpan, M.Se., Ph. D., LL. D., 21/23 Prince 
St., Bristol, England. 1961. 

Mr. Rosert H. HeEwseENn, 3055 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 1961. 

Mr. Money L. HicKMAN, c/o Mr. Yasuro Suehiro, No. 
1111, 3-Chome, Matsuhara, Seta Gaya-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 1958. 

Mr. E. Stuart HIivsert, 1436 Clifton Ave., Logansport, 
Ind. 1961. 

ALETTE O. Hi11, M. A., 1090 17th Ave., North, St. Peters- 
burgh, Fla. 1961. 

DorotHy Kent Hitt, Ph. D., The Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore, Md. 1940. 

Mr. Harotp E. Hitt (Indiana School of Religion), 610 
E. 3d St., Bloomington, Ind. 1947. 

Mr. James H. Hitt, Box 584, Clovis, N. Mex. 1953. 

JANET S. R. Hitz, M.A., 30 E. 71st St., New York 21, 
N.Y. 1961. 

Dr. Srpney O. Hitxs, 616 N. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh 
6, Pa. 1956. 

Mr. Witsur W. Hircucock, c/o Foreign Service, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D.C. 1961. 
JAMES ALFRED Hitt, Ph. D., Main Bldg., 2605, The Uni- 

versity of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 1953. 

* Prof. Pamir K. Hirtr (Princeton Univ.), 144 Pros- 
pect Ave., Princeton, N.J. 1915. 

Miss Nettie C. Hort, Serials Department, University 
of Miami Library, Coral Gables 46, Fla. 1961. 
Nevuyen Dinu Hoa, Ph. D., Faculty of Letters, Univer- 

sity of Saigon, Saigon, Vietnam. 1954. 

Prof. WILLIAM ERNEsT Hocking, Ph. D., Madison, N. H. 
1940. 

Mr. CurrForp E. Hopper, Jr., 6149 Batesole Drive, Santa 
Rosa, Calif. 1951. 

*Dr. CagLeton Taytor Hopce, 801 Moly Drive, Falls 
Church, Va. 1941. 

Mr. MarsHatt G. S. Hopason, Committee on Social 
Thought, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, II. 
1950. 

Prof. Henry M. Hoeniegswatp, Box 25, Bennett Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
1942. 

Mr. Atrrep J. Hoertu, 714 8. 2nd Ave., Maywood, IIl. 
1959. 

THEODORE HorrMaNn, M.A., Ph. D., 1120 West St., Hol- 
lister, Calif. 1961. 

Rev. Epwarp HorMann, 117 Park Ave., Leonia, N. J. 
1952. 

Rev. J. Maurice Houtretp, Th.M., Ph.D., Kennedy 

School of Missions, Hartford Seminary Foundation, 

Hartford 5, Conn. 1943. 


Mr. JoHn D. Hoiuanp, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, London, England, 
1959. 

Prof. Paut HoniesHemm, Ph. D., P.O. Box 325, East 
Lansing, Mich. 1946. 

Mr. Meaumvu Honpa, 15 Lake Place, New, Haven, Conn. 
1961. 

Mr. Eart R. Hope, 122 Gilmour St., Ottawa 4, Ont., 
Canada. 1943. 

Prof. CrarK Hopkins, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 1931. 

Tuomas J. Hopxins, M.A., B.D., Franklin Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pa. 1960. 

Mr. Cutmyo Horioka, c/o Asiatic Department, Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston 15, Mass. 1958. 

Dr. Sreerrrep H. Horn, Andrews University, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 1950. 

Mrs. Davip M. Horne, 7 Ellen Place, East Haven 12, 
Conn. 1960. 

Miss I. B. Horner, 30 Dawson Place, London, W. 2, 
England. 1943. 

* Prof. Georce F. Hourant, Department of Near Eastern 
Studies, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1951. 

Prof. WILHELM Houston, M. A., 12 Caroline St., Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. 1961. 

Hartitey Howarp, III, M.A., Ph. D., 7503 Foster St., 
Washington 28, D. C. 1961. 

Mr. JoHNn McCout Howison, American Embassy (MDA), 
APO 794, New York, N.Y. 1957. 

Miss MarGaret G. How.Lanp, Abbot Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 1947. 

Prof. CHIn-TsING Hsia, Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
1961. 

Mr. Tst-AN Hsta, Center for Chinese Studies, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1960. 

Prof. Sru-cut Huane, 1927 B. Mather Way, Lynnewood 
Gardens, Philadelphia 17, Pa. 1959. 

Prof. CHARLES O. Hucker, Ph. D., Committee on Area 
Studies, Michigan State University Oakland, 
Rochester, Mich. 1952. 

Miss VitMA Hupak, 4003 Pine St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
1961. 

Rev. Joun E. Huseman, S. J., Alma College, Los Gatos, 
Calif. 1953. 

Miss ExizABeTH Hurr, 70 Latham Lane, Berkeley 8, 
Calif. 1951 (1939). 

Mr. Hersert B. Hurrmon, Pittsburgh Theological Semi- 
nary, 616 N. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 1953. 

Mr. Aprian L. Hutt, English Section, Department of 
Education, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico. 1961. 

Prof. A. F. P. Hutsewsk, Director, Sinological Institute, 
33, le Binnenvestgracht, Leiden, Holland. 1956. 

ArtHur W. HumMeEL, Ph.D., Apt. 5, 2406 19th St., 
N. W., Washington 9, D.C. 1928. 

Mr. Henry S. Huntineton, 2210 St. James St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 1961. 

Mrs. Henry S. Huntineton, 2210 St. James St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 1961. 

Mr. H. Pace Hurp, Apt. 2, 193 Sussex Ave., Newark 3, 
N.J. 1954. 
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Prof. Leon N. Hurvitz, Department of Far Eastern 
and Slavic Languages, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 1960. 

ELINOR MULLETT HuUssELMAN, Ph.D. (Univ. of Michi- 
gan), Kelsey Museum of Archaeology, 434 S. State 
St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 1941. 

Prof. J. Pumie Hyatt, Ph.D., Vanderbilt University 
Divinity School, Nashville, Tenn. 1936. 

Prof. SHOREN IHARA, Faculty of Literature, Kyushu 
University, Fukuoka-city, Japan. 1958. 

Prof. KENNETH K. Inaba, Ph. D., Department of Phi- 
losophy, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 
1961. 

Prof. Danrex H. H. Ineatts (Harvard Univ.), 24 
Coolidge Hill Road, Cambridge, Mass. 1939. 

Dr. JEREMY INGALLS, 6269 E. Rosewood, Tucson, Ariz. 
1953. 

Prof. HARALD INGHOLT (Yale Univ.), 2146 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 1941 (1921). 

Mr. STANLEY INSLER, 2690 Morris Ave., New York 68, 
N.Y. 1959. 

Prof. Tuomas B. Irvine, Apt. 32, 1705 P St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1949. 

Dr. Ricuarp G. Irwin, 430 Panoramic Way, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. 1951. 

Prof. W. A. Irwin (Perkins School of Theology, Southern 
Methodist Univ.), 3004 Dyer St., Dallas 5, Texas. 
1927. 

B. S. J. Issertin, Dr. Phil. (Oxon), Department of 
Semitic Languages, University of Leeds, Leeds 2, 
England. 1961. 

Mr. NorMAN ITzKowi1Tz, Department of Oriental Studies, 
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Mr. Sencaku Mayepa, 3815 Spruce St., Philadelphia 4, 
Pa. 1959. 

Prof. Purt1e MAYERSON, Ph. D., Department of Classics, 
New York University, New York 3, N. Y. 1961. 
Water J. Mays, M.A., Western & Southern Life In- 
surance Co., P. O. Box 1119, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 

1946. 
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C. Davin MeEap, Ph. D., English Department, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Mich. 1961. 

* Prof. THEOPHILE J. MEEK, Ph.D., F.R.S.A., Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 1917. 

Mr. KuNnG-JEN MEI, No. 3, Section 1, Chi-nan Road, 
Taipei, Taiwan (Free China). 1959. 

Prof. Y1-Ppao MEI, Ph. D., LL. D., L. H. D., Chinese and 
Oriental Studies, State University of Iowa, 319 
Schaeffer Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 1961. 

Dr. MACHTELD J. MELLINK, Department of Classical 
Archaeology, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
1960. 

JOAN P. MENCHER, Ph. D., 414 W. 120th St., New York 
27, N. Y. 1961. 

I. MENDELSON, Ph. D., 407 Philosophy, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. 1935. 

Prof. Georcge E. MENDENHALL, Ph.D., Department of 
Near Eastern Studies, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 1940. 

* Prof. SamueL A. B. MERceER, 642 N. Catalina St., 
Burbank, Calif. 1912. 

Prof. A. M. MerGaL, Ph. D., 8. T. M., Box 1562, Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 1961. 

GorpDON M. Messin@, Ph. D., 4822 DeRussey Parkway, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 1947. 

Mr. W. GRAHAM METSON, JR., American Embassy, Box 
R, A. P.O. 146, San Francisco, Calif. 1953. 

* Mrs. EUGENE MEYER, 1624 Crescent Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington 9, D.C. 1916. 

Mr. GeorGe R. MEYER, Unit 2, Box 2198, Grand Forks 
Air Force Base, N. Dak. 1961. 

Mr. Fritz Mezacer, 137 N. Henderson Road, King of 
Prussia, Pa. 1946. 

Mr. PavuL M. Micuavup, Maple St., Fayville, Mass. 1954. 

Perry A. MIppDLEMIST, M. A., 54 Central St., Northfield, 
Vt. 1961. 

Mr. JoHN MIKHAIL, 10 Wendell St., Cambridge, Mass. 
1961. 

Dr. Georce C. Mites, Ardsley-on-Hudson, N.Y. 1938. 

. CHARLES JOHN MitHAuseER, P. O. Box 131, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 1961. 

. CHARLES JAMES MILLER, Asian Studies, Department 
of History, La Verne College, La Verne, Calif. 
1961. 

. Patrick D. MILier, 201-D Holden Green, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1961. 

. RicHarp J. Mrmier, 1326 Arch St., Berkeley 8, 
Calif. 1946. 

Prof. Roy ANDREW MILLER, Ph. D., International Chris- 
tian University, 1500 Osawa, Mitaka-shi, Tokyo, 
Japan. 1950. 

Mr. Nicuoias B. MIttet, 5649 S. Dorchester Ave., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. 1959. 

Dr. Joun I. Misu, Apt. J-4, 64 Sagamore Road, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 1946. 

Dr. V. N. Misra, Gorakhpur University, Gorakhpur, 
U. P., India. 1961. 

Mr. Putri H. MitcHett, 45 Edgecroft Road, Berkeley 
7, Calif. 1960. 

. Ricuarp A. MITCHELL, 45 Edgecroft Road, Berkeley 
7, Calif. 1957. 
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Mr. MokuseN MryvukI, 118 N. Mott St., Los Angeles 33, 
Calif. 1959. 

Dr. P. K. Mox, 1541 Campus Road, Los Angeles 42, 
Calif. 1961. 

FRANK E. Mone, M.A., Dawson, Pa. 1961. 

Rosert N. Montcomery, D. D., Muskingum College, New 
Concord, Ohio. 1936. 

Prof. Cuartes A. Moore, Ph. D., University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 1937. 

Henry D. B. B. Moors, M. A., Post Office Box 188, Nor- 
folk, Conn. 1961. 

Mr. OrvILLE F. Moore, Jr., 4540% 20th Ave., N.E., 
Seattle 5, Wash. 1959. 

Dr. SHELOMO Morac, c/o The Hebrew University, Jeru- 

salem, Israel. 1958. 

Mr. Warp Morenouse, 1 Lincoln Road, Croton-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. 19653. 

*Dr. JULIAN MorGensTeRN (Hebrew Union College). 
4693 Twin Oak Drive, Macon, Ga. 1915. 

Prof. I. I. Morris, Department of Japanese, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 1961. 

Prof. James N. Moskt, Department of Psychology, 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
1961. 

Prof. FrepericK W. More, c/o Gest Oriental Library, 
Firestone Library, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N.J. 1956. 

Mr. Aryen L. Morzk1n, 360 E. Tulpehocken St., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. 1961. 

George E. MuEHLECK, M.D., Box 380, Route 1, St. 
Helena, Ore. 1941. 

Prof. JaAMEs Murmensure, Ph.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, Broadway at 120th St., New York, N.Y. 
1938. 

Colonel W1LLt1AM MULLEN, ROTC, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 1961. 

Mr. Donatp J. Munro, 2244 Harcourt Drive, Cleveland 
Heights 6, Ohio. 1961. 

Mr. Epwarp A. MuNnzINnGcEeR, 810 Brownsville Road, 
Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 1961. 

Prof. Paut Mus, 11 Marcelin Berthelot, Paris 5, France. 
1951. 

*Dr. Cuartes A. Muses, The Falcon’s Wing Press, 
Falcon’s Wing Press Bldg., Indian Hills, Colo. 
1954. 

JoHN G. Murzicer, M. A., 4711 Riverdale Road, River- 
dale, Md. 1961. 

Rev. Jacop M. Meyers, S.T.D., 141 Seminary Ave., 
Gettysburg, Pa. 1941. 

Prof. MAasatTosH1 NaGatomi, A.M., Ph. D., 26 Sacra- 
mento St., Cambridge, Mass. 1960. 

Fauzit M. Nassar, Ph. D., Social Science Department, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
1959. 

Miss Linuran Y. Nakat, Apt. D, 5503 30th, N.E., 
Seattle 5, Wash. 1961. 

Prof. Torozo W. Naxaral, Ph. D., College of Religion, 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 1926. 

Mrs. V. CALANTAR NALBANDIAN, 3801 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 1944. 

Mr. Kennetu E. Naytor, Jr., University Hotel 418, 

5519 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 1958. 





Mr. Mark J. NEARMAN, 5514 Carolina Place, N. w. 
Washington 16, D.C. 1961. ; 

Mr, WesLEY E. NEEDHAM, 853 Main St., Hamden 14 
Conn. 1941. 

Miss WINIFRED NEEDLER, Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeology, 100 Queens Park, Toronto 5, Ont, 
Canada. 1951. 

Miss Marietta NEFF, 25 Wetmore Ave., Winsted, Conn. 
1950. 

Mr. Davip NEIMAN, 320 W. 86th St., New York 24, 
N.Y. 1961. 

Mr. CLAUDE A. NELSON, 1400 LeRoy St., Berkeley, Calif. 
1961. 

Prof. O. NEUGEBAUER, Ph. D., Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 1939. 

Prof. ABRAHAM A, NEUMAN, 1219 Lenox Road, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 1937. 

Prof. M. T. Newsy, Department of Near Eastern Studies, 
Trinity College, University of Toronto, Toronto 5, 
Canada. 1955. 

ELFIE NEWMAN-PERPER, M. A., 1110 Oriole Road, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 1954. 

Mr. G. A. Newton, 5930 The Paseo, Kansas City, Mo. 
1961. 

Mr. Murray B. Nicot, Route 3, Box 2, Anchorage, Ky. 
1960. 

Dr. C. A. O. VAN NIEUWENHUIZE, 8749 Burton Way, 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 1961. 

Prof. CHARLES FRANcIS Nims, Ph. D., Oriental Institute, 
1155 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 1931. 

Prof. Miport Nisui, Ph. D., 2211 S. Corinth St., West 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 1961. 

KENNETH E. NOLin, M. A., 55 Elizabeth St., Hartford 5, 


, 


Conn. 1961. 
Mrs. DorotHoy NorMAN, 124 E. 70th St., New York 21, 
N.Y. 1961. 


* Rev. Francis SPARLING NortH, M.A., Th.D., The 
Tuller School, Sag Harbor, Long Island, N.Y. 1942. 

Dr. RicHarD B. Noss, School of Languages, Foreign 
Service Institute, Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 1958. 

Ray Nyce, B. D., M. A., Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
55 Elizabeth St., Hartford 5, Conn. 1961. 

*Mr. CaLvin HAWLEY OAKES, 2848 McGill Terrace, 
Washington 8, D.C. 1943. 

PIERRE OBERLING, M.A., CWCB, JUSMMAT, A. P.0. 
380, New York, N.Y. 1958. 

Office of the High Commissioner for India, India House 
Library, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, England. 1928. 

Mr. Rosert F. Oapen, 611 Elmira St., S. E., Washington 
20, D.C. 1950. 

Mrs. Ropert F. OGpEN, 611 Elmira St., S. E., Washing- 
ton 20, D.C. 1961. 

Mr. ARAM OHANJANIAN, 466 Brunswick Ave., Toronto 
4, Canada. 1961. 

MARSHALL M. OnAsHI, Ph. D., 82-12 166th St., Jamaica 
32, N.Y. 1961. 

Prof. YuTAKA OstHaRA, 4-9 Kodan-Jutaku, Saga, Kyoto, 
Japan. 1952. ; 

Dr. Mason Otcort, 64 Morningside Drive, New York, 25, 
N.Y. 1948 (1940). 
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Mr. JOHN WILLIAM OLIVER, Department of History, 
Morris Harvey College, Charleston 4, W. Va. 1960. 

PRUDENCE OLIVER, M. A., E. 131 93d St., New York, N. Y. 
1961. 

Mr. CARROLL L. OLSEN, Box 70, N. 21st Ave., Route 3, 
Greeley, Colo. 1961. 

Mr. FRED OLSEN, Leete’s Island, Conn. 1958. 

Mrs. FRED OLSEN, Leete’s Island, Conn. 1958. 

Miss ELEANOR OLSON, The Newark Museum, Washington 
Park West, Newark 1, N.J. 1947. 

Mr. Hueu B. O’NEILL, Box 31, A. P.O. 143, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 1947. 

Dr. EARNEST R. ONEY, 1610 Nealon Drive, Falls Church, 
Va. 1961. 

Dr. A. LEO OPPENHEIM, The Oriental Institute, 1155 
East 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 1941. 

Mr. Ricuarp B. Orcutt, 58 Orange St., Waltham, Mass. 
1956. 

Mr. EpMUND Orp, 999 Rosalind Road, San Marino, Calif. 
1961. 

Mr. Louis L. ORLIN, 1318 Minerva Road, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 1958. 

Harry M. Ortinsky, Ph. D., 40 W. 68th St., New York 
23, N. Y. 1934. 

Mr. Harry J. OSTRANDER, 450 Yale Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. 1947. 

Mr. WILLARD G. OxToBy, Divinity Faculty, McGill Uni- 
versity, 3520 University St., Montreal, Que., Canada. 
1957. 

Mrs. LouIsE PaGe-Morris, 125 E. 57th St., New York 28, 
N.Y. 1958. 

Mr. Ropert TreEAT Parne, Jr., 2 Hubbard Park, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 1935. 

HeLteN C. PatmMatTary, M. A., 423 Wesley Terrace, Des 
Moines, Wash. 1961. 

Prof. Ropert E. A. Parmer, M.A., Ph. D., 126 Chestnut 
Ave., Narherth, Pa. 1961. 

Pres. ANNE G. PANNELL, D. Phil. (Oxon.), LL. D., Sweet 
Briar House, Sweet Briar, Va. 1961. 

Mr. Cirrron W. PANNELL, Sweet Briar House, Sweet 
Briar, Va. 1961. 

Prof. Joun T. PAPADEMETRIOU, 211 Jesse Hall, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1961. 

Prof. Hersert H. Paper, Department of Near Eastern 
Studies, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1946, 

Mr. JONATHAN ParapIsE, 211 N. 36th St., Philadelphia 
4, Pa. 1961. 

Mr. L. A. ParisH, 763 Marine St., Mobile, Ala. 1954. 
Dr. Ricuarp A. PARKER, Department of Egyptology, 
Brown University, Providence 12, R.I. 1937. 
Emy M. Pascasto, Ph. D., 16 Denver, Cubao, Quezon 

City, Philippines. 1961. 

Mr. Rogert Paterson, 12840 Fourth Ave., S., Seattle 
88, Wash. 1960. 

Dr. Joun M. Patrick, No. 3, University Hill Way, 
Logan, Utah. 1954. 

*Mr. Ropert Leet PATTERSON, Box 4705, Duke Station, 
Durham, N.C. 1920. 

Mr. SHatom Paut, Apt. A, 3111 Broadway, New York 

27, N. Y. 1961. 
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KATHARINE S. PEARCE, M.S., 55 Park Place, Princeton, 
N.J. 1940. 

Rev. Brian PecKHAM, S.J., 300 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 1961. 

NAOMI PEKMEZIAN, M. A., American Embassy, APO 223, 
New York, N.Y. 1948. 

Mr. W. Gary PENCE, 401 William James Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 1961. 

Prof. HERBERT PENZL, Department of German, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1950. 

Mr. Lewis PERINBAM, Canadian National Commission 
for UNESCO, 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 4, Ont., 
Canada. 1961. 

Miss ANN PERKINS, 1974 Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn. 1936. 

Mr. Jan Louis PerKowskI, 56 Linnaean St., Cambridge 
38, Mass. 1961. 

Dr. MosHe PERLMANN, R-H 302, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 1944. 

Prof. BEN EpwiIn Perry, 504 Vermont Ave., Urbana, 
Ill. 1942, 

Prof. EpmMuND Perry, Ph. D., Department of History 
and Literature of Religions, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 1955. 

Prof. WALTER Scott Perry, 979 Lincoln Ave., Palo Alto, 
Calif. 1961. 

Dr. Francis E. Peters, Apt. ly, 1 Sadore Lane, Yon- 
kers, N.Y. 1957. 

* Rev. THEODORE C, PETERSEN, St. Paul’s College, Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 1924. 

Mr. PeTerR M. PETERSON, 20 North America St., Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. 1958. 

Dr. MARVIN PETRUCK, 82 Lynbrook Ave., Lynbrook, N. Y. 
1952. 

Prof. CHarRLes F. PFEIFFER (Gordon Divinity School), 
Box E, Beverly Farms, Mass. 1952. 

Prof. H. JANE Puiiips, Ph. D., P.O. Box 7215, Oakland 
Station, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 1961. 

Dr. WENDELL PHILLIPS, 2400 Kalakaua Ave., Waikiki, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 1959. 

Mr. J. JosepH Pra, Department of Near Eastern Lan- 
guages, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 1959. 

Mrs. THEODORE H. H. Pian, Department of Far Eastern 
Languages, 2 Divinity Ave., Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 1952. 

Rev. ALAN J. PICKERING, 333 N. 14th St., Lincoln 8, 
Nebr. 1955. 

Mr. Davip PrInGREE, Lowell H-24, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 1959. 

Prof. Matcotm Pitt (Hartford Seminary Foundation), 
80 Sherman St., Hartford, Conn. 1937 (1925). 
TueEoporE H. Priatster, M.A., Faculty of Education, 
Chulalongkorn University, Bangkok, Thailand. 

1961. 

Dr. Horace I. PoLteMAN, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1931. 

Witir1am R. Pork, Ph. D., M.A. (Oxon), Middle East- 
ern Studies Center, Harvard University, Cambridge 
38, Mass. 1959. 
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Prof. E. Potomé, Department of Germanic Languages, 
Batts Hall 218 A, University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Texas. 1961. 

Rosert J. Poor, M. A., Department of Art, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 1961. 

Mr. ARTHUR UPHAM Pope, Warren, Conn. 1940. 

Mr. Joun A. Pope, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D.C. 1936. 

* Prof. Marvin H. Pope, 306 Hall of Graduate Studies, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1945. 

* Prof. WILLIAM Poprer (Univ. of California), 529 The 
Alameda, Berkeley, Calif. 1897. 

Prof. Ep1rn Porapa, Ph.D. (Columbia Univ.), 210 E. 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 1939. 

Dr. Upo Poscn, Far Eastern Institute, University of 

Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 1957. 

Mr. AustTIN H. Ports, Dropsie College, Broad and Yorks 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 1961. 

Prof. James W. Pou.LtNey, Department of Classics, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 1961. 

Mr. W. J. A. Power, Perkins School of Theology, South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 1960. 

Mr. Bruce R. Pray, 13159 Manor Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 
1959. 

James D. Price, B.D., 197 Indiana Ave., Blackwood, 
N.J. 1960. 

Mr. I. Barry Prince, Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
4, Pa. 1961. 


Prof. Eart H. Prrrenarp, D. Phil. (Oxon.), Department 
of History, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 


1937. 

Prof. James B. Pritcuarp, Ph.D. (Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific), 2451 Ridge Road, Berkeley 9, 
Calif. 1938. 

Ipa Pruitt, B.S., 3611 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia 4, 
Pa. 1961. 

Dr. J. Prusex, Oriental Institute, Praha ITI Lazenské 4, 
Czechoslovakia. 1937. 

Mr. JAAN PunvVEL, Department of Classics, Royce Hall, 
University of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
1954. 

Mr. Paut R. Quinn, 857 Riley Drive, Albany 6, Calif. 
1951. 

*Isaac RaprnowitTz, Ph.D., Department of Classics, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 1937. 

Dr. Daup Raunsar, Hartford Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 1960. 

Prof. J. Ranper, 307 Hall of Graduate Studies, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 1946. 

Mrs. Hitton H. Ramey, 493 Main St., Rockland, Maine. 
1943. 

*Mr. Grorce Howarp RarisBack, Via F. Siacci 2/B, 

Rome, Italy. 1961. 

MARGARET TAVENNER RAJAM, 385 East Waters 

Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1947. 

Rev. Joun C. RAs, 217% Tremont, Lincoln, Ill. 1958. 

Rev. Ropert L. RamseyerR, B.D., M.A., 504-1, Kiri- 
shima-cho, Miyazaki-shi, Japan. 1961. 

Mr. Eart Ranp, 7000 Guadalupe St.. Austin 5, Texas. 
1961. 
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Mr. Harorp A. RantTz, 6843 South Merrill Ave., Chicago 
49, Ill. 1961. 

Mr. Davin T. Ray, 800 W. Freeman St., Carbondale, II], 
1947. 

Mr. JAMES E. REpDEN, 192 Carter Lane, Woodbridge, 
Va. 1959. 

Mr. Donato B. ReprForp, 11 Braecrest Ave., Weston, 
Toronto, Canada. 1959. 

Peter MELLISH REED, A.M., Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville 8, N.Y. 1959. 

Prof, WiLL1aAM L. REep, The College of the Bible, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 1947. 

Mr. Rosert M. ReEnHDER, 16 Boudinot St., Princeton, 
N.J. 1961. 

Dr. Ratpo W. E. Rew, 511 Queen St., Alexandria, Va. 
1937. 

JosepH A. Retr, M.A., 504 Green Lawn Drive, Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 1958. 

Prof. ERwin REIFLER, Ph. D., Far Eastern Department, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 1947. 

Dr. Erica REINER, Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 1956. 

Prof. Epwin O. REISCHAUER, Harvard-Yenching Insti- 
tute, 2 Divinity Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 1939. 

Georce S. Rentz, Ph.D., ARAMCO Overseas Co., Box 
1855, Cairo, Egypt. 1940. 

Prof. NicHoLas REscHER, Department of Philosophy, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1960. 

Mr. Sone Nat RHEE, Dropsie College, 3road and York 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 1961. 

Prof. A. V. Rrasanovsky, B. Litt. (Oxon.), Ph. D., De- 
partment of History, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 1961. 

Miss M. Joan RicHarps, 514 Ist St., DuBois, Pa. 1959. 

Dr. W. ALtyNn RICKETT, 3600 Powelton Ave., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 1959. 

Mr. PauL RIEMANN, 28 Irving St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
1961. 

Prof. DALE RIEPE, Ph. D., 1503 Morton Ave., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 1953. 

Prof. Horace ABRAM RiaG, JR., Ph. D., 16390 S. Park 
Blvd., Cleveland 20, Ohio. 1937. 

Prof. Svr Rin, Box 25, Bennett Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 1961. 

Prof. HELMER RINGGREN, Th. D., Ph. D., Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Ill. 1961. 

Mrs. HELEN ANNE B. RIVLIN, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 1961. 

Mr. Leonarp W. Rossins, 118 Oak St., Hartford 6, 
Conn. 1961. 

Dr. Frances E. Roperps, 207 Oxford St., Chevy Chase 
15, Md. 1946. 

Mrs. Lita RoBerson, 1319 N. Parkside Ave., Chicago 51, 
Ill. 1960. 

Prof. RicHarp H. Rosrnson, Department of Indian 
Studies, University of Wisconsin, 811 State St. 
Madison 6, Wis. 1955. 

Dr. Kirrin A. ROCKWELL, Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Ky. 1954. 

Prof. MicHaEt C, Rogers, Department of Oriental Lan- 
guages, University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
1956 (1948). 
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Prof. R. R. RossoroueH, 425 W. Rich Ave., Deland, 
Fla. 1961. 

Rabbi Roy A. RosenBerG, 5304 Papai St., Honolulu 16, 
Hawaii. 1956. 

SaMUEL ROSENBLATT, Ph.D., 3605 Springdale Ave., 
Baltimore 16, Md. 1939. 

Rabbi Jos—EPH R. RosENBLOOM, 541 Purdue St., St. 
Louis 30, Mo. 1959. 

Prof. FRANZ ROSENTHAL, Ph. D. (Yale Univ.) , 80 Heloise 

St., Hamden, Conn. 1941. 

Prof. A. RosENvasseR, Arribefios 1307, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, S.A. 1941. 

Rev. JAMES T. Ross, 1133 Wisconsin Ave., S. W., Huron, 
S. Dak. 1949. 

Prof. WILLIAM H. RossELL, 3579 Cromart Court South, 
Fort Worth 15, Texas 1949. 

Rev. Prof. H. H. Rowtey, D.D., No. 1 Carill Gardens, 
Fallowfield, Manchester 14, England. 1935. 

MICHAEL Boris Rowton, Ph. D., 8143 Highland Road, 
Munster, Ind. 1954. 

Rabbi MarTIN S. RozensBere, M.H.L., 1034 E. Chestnut 
St., Hazleton, Pa. 1958. 

Mr. RoBert D. RucKER, 3800 Porter St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 16, D.C. 1961. 

RicHarD C. RupotpH, Ph. D., Department of Oriental 
Languages, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 1937. 

Mr. Davin Seyrort RvueEGG, c/o Chase Bank, 41, rue 
Cambon, Paris France. 1956. 

HerRMAN J. RUETHER, B.S., M. A., 620 Harvard, Clare- 
mont, Calif. 1961. 

Otto B. Rupp, LL. D., 660 Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
1931. 

Mrs. CHARLES W. Ryper, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 1949. 

Dr, A. J. Sacus, Brown University, Providence 12, R.I. 
1936. 

Mr. SHuNzo SAKAMAKI, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
14, Hawaii. 1937. 

GrRaARD SALINGER, Ph. D., Department of Near Eastern 
Languages, 1229 Dwinelle Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1951. 

Mr. HILet SaLomon, 960 Grand Concourse, Bronx, N. Y. 
1960. 

Prof. AnMas I. SALONEN, Ph. D., University of Helsinki, 
Helsinki, Finland. 1948. 

Mitton G. Sattzer, M.A., American Language Insti- 
tute, 1 Washington Square N., Room 12, New York 
3, N.Y. 1961. 

Mr. Peter H. Satus, 1991 Sedgwick Ave., New York 53 
N.Y. 1961. 

Mr. ALAuppIN I. SaMarral, 206 B Eagle Heights Apart- 
ments, Madison 6, Wis. 1959. 

Mr. Witt1am M. Samorin, 23 Canterbury Lane, New 
Shrewsbury, Eatontown, N.J. 1948. 

Prof. SamuEL SANDMEL, Ph. D., Hebrew Union College, 
Clifton, Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 1950. 

Dr. AvepIs K. SANsIAN, Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies, 16 Dunster St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 1960. 

Mr. Hans STEFAN SANTESSON, 489 Fifth Ave., New 

York 17, N.Y. 1944 (1936). 

CHARLOTTE SANTMIRE, 317 Boston Post Road, 

Weston 93, Mass. 1961. 
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GALEN EUGENE SARGENT, Ph. D., Department of Chinese 
University of Hong Kong, Hong Kong. 1961. 
Prof. EMANUEL SARKISYANZ, 219 N. Kingsley Drive, 

Los Angeles 5, Calif. 1949. 

Dr. NaHuM Sarna, Apt. 7F, 70 LaSalle St., New York 
27, N.Y. 1952. 

Prof. G. H. Sasaki, 3 Higashimomonomato-cho, Kita-ku, 
Kyoto, Japan. 1961. 

Mrs. Rut F. Sasaki, 107 Daitokuji-cho, Murasakino, 
Kita-ku, Kyoto, Japan. 1930. 

Dr. E. DALE SAuUNpDERS, 305 Bennett Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 1956. 

Dr. Roger M. Savory, Department of Islamic Studies, 
University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 
1961. 

Mr. Grorce T. SCANLON, Department of Art, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1956. 

JosePH F. Scuacut, M.A., D. Litt., Near and Middle 
East Institute, Columbia University, New York 27, 
N.Y. 1960. 

Prof. Epwarp H. ScuaFer, Ph. D. (Univ. of California), 
1031 Oxford St., Berkeley 7, Calif. 1946. 
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